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ABSTRACT  OP  THESIS 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  survey  Canadian  practices  in 
business  teacher  education,  the  business  education  programs  of  the 
public  high  schools  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  secretarial  subjects  are  included  in  the  programs  of  Canadian 
universities,  A  survey  of  the  opinions  of  businessmen  in  three  Alberta 
cities  was  made  to  ascertain  what  things  office  managers  and  personnel 
managers  consider  to  be  important  for  the  future  employees  of  business: 
to  learn  in  school. 

Information  was  gathered  by  study  of  the  printed  courses  of  study 
for  the  high  schools  of  the  several  provinces  and  of  the  calendars  of 
Canadian  universities.  Information  was  also  gathered  by  correspondence 
with  the  Departments  of  Education  of  the  provinces.  Much  of  the  history 
of  Alberta  business  teacher  education  was  found  out  by  recourse  to  the 
University  and  Department  of  Education  records  in  Edmonton,  Two  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  used  in  this  study.  The  first  was  designed  to  record 
the  opinions  of  businessmen  concerning  business  education.  It  was 
directed  to  forty  businesses  in  the  Alberta  cities  of  Edmonton,  Calgary 
and  Lethbridge o  The  second  questionnaire  was  directed  to  the  teachers 
of  business  education  subjects  in  Alberta  high  schools.  It  inquired 
about  the  preparation  which  the  teachers  had  received  for  teaching  the 
several  business  education  subjects. 

The  survey  of  businessmen's  opinions  seemed  to  indicate  that 
business  workers  have  need  for  thorough  grounding  in  fundamental  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic,  sound  training  in  the 
business  skill  subjects,  and  development  in  personality  and  in  proper' 


iv 


attitudes  toward  work. 

The  high  school  programs  of  the  provinces  varied  in  their  provisions 
for  combining  business  education  subjects  and  general  and  academic  ones. 

In  some  provinces,  different  courses  in  social  studies,  English  and  mathe¬ 
matics  were  provided  for  business  education  students,  while,  in  others, 
the  business  education  subjects  were  electives  of  the  general  high  school 
program.  Pew  provinces  had  high  school  programs  which  would  encourage 
high  school  students  to  combine  training  in  the  business  skill  subjects 
with  preparation  for  entrance  to  university  or  teacher  education. 

Secretarial  training  was  offered  at  a  few  Canadian  universities, 

A  few  more  provided  skill  training  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  for 
business  teacher- education  purposes  only. 

The  requirements  for  business  education  teacher  certification 
varied  widely  among  the  provinces.  There  was  also  a  wide  variation 
among  the  provinces  in  the  proportion  of  business  education  teachers 
holding  university  degrees. 

The  recommendations  which  the  author  makes  for  Alberta  business 
education  includes  continuance  of  the  type  of  skill  training  courses  for 
business  education  teachers  which  has  been  offered  at  the  University  since 
1954>  provision  of  more  general  business  background  in  the  University’s 
business  teacher-education  program,  provision  of  occupational  business: 
experience  for  business:;  education  teachers,  and  more  opportunity  for 
high  school  students  to  combine  training  in  business  education  skills 
with  university  entrance.  Finally,  the  author  recommends  that  all 
teachers  strive  to  improve  their  pupils  in  the  fundamental  school  subjects 
and  personality  traits  desired  by  business  employers. 
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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSES  AND  PLAN  OP  THE  STUDY  s  PERTINENT  LITERATURE 

This  study  was  designed  primarily  to  survey  and  examine  Canadian 
practices  in  business  teacher  education*  To  complete  this  study,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  courses  with  which  the  high  school  business 
teacher  is  concerned  and  to  investigate  the  needs  and  opinions  of 
businessmen  concerning  the  high  school  preparation  of  office  personnel* 

One  phase  of  the  study  comprised  a  survey  of  the  kinds  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teaching  office  skill  subjects  which  the  teachers  .who  taught 
these  subjects  in  Alberta  during  the  1957-58  school  year  had  actually 
undergone.  This  survey  made  possible  a  comparison  of  the  provisions  for 
business  teacher  education  and  certification  in  Alberta  which  became 
effective  in  1958  with  Alberta's  earlier  arrangements  for  training  and 
qualification* 

I.  LIMITATION  OP  THE  STUDY  TO  OFFICE  SKILL  SUBJECTS 

Business  education  today  is  not  limited  to  the  office  skills* 

Many  of  the  high  school  graduates  entering  "business"  (as  distinct 
from  the  professions,  and  from  labor,  agriculture  or  the  skilled  trades) 
work  in  the  phases  of  business  which  are  classed  as  "distributive."  In 
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distribution  they  are  required  to  make  use  of  the  skills  of  selling, 
advertising,  and  purchasing.  Thus,  business  education  often  includes 
courses  in  salesmanship,  merchandising  and  advertising  for  those  plan¬ 
ning  to  work  in  distribution.  The  more  complex  skills  which  are 
required  for  the  business  careers  of  those  who  administer  businesses, 
analyse  and  predict  markets,  and  plan  production  are  the  main  constitu¬ 
ents  of  business  education  at  the  university  level. 

Business  education  may  also  include  such  courses  as  consumer 
education,  business  fundamentals,  law,  and  economics,  all  of  which 
are  general  rather  than  vocational  in  content.  Such  courses  are  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  the  individual  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
business  life  of  the  community,  the  interdependence  of  all  kinds  of 
workers,  and  the  role  played  by  financial,  transportation,  and  communi¬ 
cation  services.  They  also  help  the  individual  with  such  personal 
phases  of  business  as  savings,  insurance,  home  ownership,  and  finance- 
plan  buying. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  mathematics  is  a  part  of  business- 
education,  as  it  is  important  in  business  administration,  in  distri¬ 
butive  employments,  in  personal  business,  and  in  office  work.  The 
need  for  mathematics  is  so  wide  that  it  is  not  always  thought  of  as 
business  education,  and  it  is  often  considered  as  part  of  the  program 
of  general  education* 

In  the  past,  office  skill  subjects  have  generally  been  the 
distinctive  vocational  contribution  of  high  school  business  educa¬ 
tion.  The  "commercial"  departments  of  high  schools  most  commonly 
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offered  courses  in  bookkeeping,  in  office  machines  and  office  practice 
and  in  the  secretarial  skills  of  typewriting  and  shorthand.  These  sub¬ 
jects  do  not  make  up  the  whole  of  business  education  today,  but  they 
will  probably  continue  to  be  the  principal  ones  offered  for  vocational 
business  training’  in  high  schools  for  some  time.  While  these  subjects 
give  a  precise  preparation  for  office  positions,  of  which  thousands  are 
available,  they  also  serve  many  of  the  needs  of  those  who  will  work  in 
distribution  or  administration.  They  build  a  business  vocabulary,  add 
to  the  store  of  business  concepts,  and  develop  a  business  personality, 
(it  seems  likely  that  schools  in  smaller  Canadian  centres  will  continue 
to  teach  secretarial  and  bookkeeping  courses  without  offering  distrib¬ 
utive  education,  which  usually  involves  a  co-operative  work  experience 
arrangement  with  stores  that  is  likely  to  work  successfully  only  in 
proximity  to  a  large  and  highly  developed  shopping  area.  A  study  of 
business  education  in  Texas,  U.S.A.,  established  that  only  four 
schools  out  of  fifty-three  having  fewer  than  four  hundred  pupils  had 
a  distributive  education  program,  but  thirty  out  of  forty-eight 
schools  having  more  than  three  hundred  pupils  did  have  distributive 
education. 

It  is  with  the  need  for  office  skill  subjects,  the  curriculum 
in  them,  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  instructing  in  them,  that 


Dannie  Lou  Gibbs,  "A  Study  of  Commercial  Education  in  Texas 
High  Schools  in  Comparison  to  the  Demands  of  Business"  (unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  East  Texas  State  Teachers'  College,  1952)  quoted  in 
100  Summaries  of  Studies  and  Research  in  Business  Education  (Columbia, 
Ohio,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  1952),  p.  55* 
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this  study  denis.  As  these  subjects  have  been  the  principal  business 
education  offering  in  Canadian  schools  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  this 
report  uses  "business  education  subjects"  as  synonymous  with  "office 
skill  subjects,"  and  "business  education  teacher"  in  place  of  "teacher 
of  office  skill  subjects"  where  it  is  felt  that  the  substitution  will 
not  be  misleading. 


II.  PLAN  AND  EXTENT  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

Some  aspects  of  this  study  lent  themselves  to  an  investigation 
of  business  education  provisions  in  Canada  as  a  whole;  for  other 
phases,  a  provincial  and  local  survey  was  thought  practicable.  Chapter 
III  reports  on  what  business  wants  the  school  to  include  in  the  training 
of  its  office  workers.  From  these  findings  the  relative  importance  of 
the  office  skill  subjects  in  the  education  of  office  workers  can  be 
judged.  These  answers  were  obtained  by  interviewing  and  collecting  a 
questionnaire  from  a  selected  sample  of  businessmen  in  the  Alberta 
cities  of  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  Lethbridge. 

Chapter  IV  gives  an  overview  of  the  high  school  business  educa¬ 
tion  curricula  prescribed  by  Departments  of  Education  across  Canada, 
gathered  from  the  printed  courses  of  study  of  the  provinces.  It  also 
examines  Canadian  opportunities  for  learning  secretarial  skills  at 
university  level.  The  information  in  Chapter  V  also  covers  all  of 
Canada.  The  arrangements  for  training  and  certificating  teachers  of 
high  school  business  education  were  ascertained  from  the  printed  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Departments  of  Education,  from  the  calendars  of  Canadian 
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universities,  and.  by  correspondence  with  officials  of  the  Education 
Departments. 

Chapter  YI  is  concerned  with  the  state  of  business  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  in  Alberta  alone.  Past  provisions  for  training  and  certification 
of  business  education  teachers  are  reviewed  from  Department  of  Education 
Summer  School  and  University  Summer  Session  announcements,  and  from  the 
Department  of  Education  annual  reports.  The  returns  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  the  teachers  of  office  skill  subjects  in  Alberta  high  schools 
in  the  1957-58  term  are  tabulated  in  this  chapter. 

Chapter  VII  summarizes  the  findings  of  the  earlier  chapters, 
whether  they  dealt  with  all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  with  Alberta,  or 
with  Alberta's  larger  cities,  and  offers  some  conclusions.  Chapter 
VIII  presents  recommendations  arising  from  the  conclusions. 

III.  PERTINENT  LITERATURE  IN  THIS  FIELD 

Three  of  the  items  consulted  in  covering  the  literature  of  this 
field  proved  particularly  valuable.  The  History  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Canada,  by  John  Cecil  Hewson,  a  thesis  finished  in  1940, 
provided  an  historical  account  of  business  education  in  each  province, 

giving  the  provisions  for  teacher  training  and  the  requirements  for 

2 

special  certificates  where  these  obtained.  Hewson' s  thesis  presents 
a  valuable  panoramic  view  of  Canadian  business  education  circa  1939* 

2 

John  Cecil  Hewson,  "The  History  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Canada,"  (uniublished  Master's  thesis,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1940). 


■ 

. 
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This  present  study  is  designed  to  supplement  Hewson's  work  by  affording 
a  second  view  of  curricula  and  business  teacher  education  in  Canada 
some  twenty  years  later,  and  by  presenting  (in  Chapter  Vi)  a  short 
survey. of  the  history  of  Alberta  business  education  since  1939* 

The  American  publications  that  proved  most  useful  were  Bulletin 
No.  and  Bulletin  No.  of  the  National  Association  of  Business 
Teacher-Training  Institutions  (N.A.B.T.T.I.) 

Bulletin  No.  56  contained  "A  Proposed  Statement  of  Business 

Teacher  Education  Policies,"  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Business  Teacher 

3 

Certification,  a  standing  committee  of  N.A.B.T.T.I.,  together  with 
"Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers,"  by  John  L®  Pineault, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  of  Mankato  State  Teachers’  College 
in  Minnesota. 

Professor  Pineault  reviewed  the  literature  in  the  field  of 
teacher  certification  and  business  teacher  certification,  and 
developed  statements  of  criteria  based  on  expressions  of  judgement 
and  on  research  in  the  field.  These  criteria  he  sent  out  to  a 
jury  of  161  professional  persons  throughout  the  United  States  who 
were  "vitally  interested  in  the  preparation:,  certification,  and 
in-service  growth  of  business  teachers Prom  the  verdict  of 


3 

^Committee  on  Business  Teacher  Certification,  ”A  Proposed  Statement 
of  Business  Teacher  Certification  Policies,”  Criteria  for  Certification  of 
Business  Teachers,  N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  No.  56.  (Washington  6l,  D.C. , 

United  Business  Education  Association,  1952;,  pp.  4-10. 

^John  L.  Pineault,  Jr.,  "Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business 
Teachers,"  Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers,  N.A.B.T.T.I. 
Bulletin  No.  56. (Washington  6,  D.C.,  United  Business  Education  Association 

1952),  P:  11. 
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this  jury  on  his  criteria,  Pinenult  made  sixty-seven  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  business  teacher  certification.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  the  foundations  for  the  twenty  "policies"  proposed 
by  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  committee. 

Bulletin  Wo.  63  contained  fifteen  articles  on  "The  Business 
Education  Teacher  Curriculum,"  contributed  by  professors  of  Business 

Education  and  heads  of  Business  Education  departments  at  a  number  of 

5 

American  universities. 

The  questionnaires  to  Alberta  businessmen  and  Alberta  business 
education  teachers,  and  the  other  means  by  which  information  was 
gathered  on  business  education  in  Canada,  are  described  in  the 
following  chapter. 


The  Business  Teacher  Education  Curriculum,  N.A.B.T.T.I. 
Bulletin  No.  63  (Washington  6,  D.C.,  United  Business  Education 
Association,  1955)* 


. 


CHAPTER  II 


METHODS  OP  INVESTIGATION  USED 

The  information  presented  in  the  chapters  which  follow  was 
procured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  suited  the  different  aspects  under 
study.  The  opinions  of  "businessmen  as  to  what  learnings  were  desir¬ 
able  and  of  major  importance  in  training  for  office  work  were  gleaned 
from  a  questionnaire  directed  to  forty  selected  firms.  The  return 
of  the  questionnaire  was  safeguarded  by  an  appointment  and  interview 
procedure. 

Information  on  Canadian  business  education  curricula  was 
derived  from  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton, 
vrhere  printed  courses  of  studies  from  almost  all  provinces  were 
available.  These  were  examined  in  1957  and  1961,  In  I96I  it  was 
noted  that  many  older  publications  had  been  revised,  and  that  those 
programs  which  had  not  been  changed  since  1957  were  still  in  effect 
according  to  general  regulations  of  the  Departments  of  Education 
concerned  for  the  I96O-6I  school  year. 

The  provincial  regulations  concerning  the  training  and  certi¬ 
fication  of  business  teachers  were  gathered  through  correspondence 
with  the  provincial  Departments  of  Education,  This  correspondence 
began  with  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Education  of  each  province  in 
June,  1955 »  and  concluded  by  further  exchanges  with  each  province 
late  in  1959  or  early  in  i960. 

The  historical  account  of  business  teacher  certification  in 
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Alberta  from  1936  to  I960,  which  opens  Chapter  VI,  was  derived  from  the 
announcements  of  the  Department  of  Education  Summer  Schools,  1936-1943* 
University  of  Alberta  calendars  and  Summer  Session  announcements,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Statistics  on  the 
isouf nee  of  commercial  certificates  in  the  years  1942-58  were  derived 
by  counting'  the  entries  in  the  certificates  registers  for  those  years 
in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  survey  of  the  business  education  teaching  force  in  Alberta 
in  the  spring  of  1958  was  carried  out  by  questionnaire.  The  mailing 
list  for  the  questionnaire  was  derived  from  the  file  of  High  School 
Form  A  cards  at  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton.  (The  Form  A 
card  is  a  return  made  by  each  senior  high  school  at  school  opening 
in  September,  indicating  the  courses  taught  in  the  school  and  the 
names  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers.)  Questionnaires  were  sent 
to  all  teachers  shown  by  the  Form  A  cards  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
business  subjects  other  than  typewriting,  and  to  one  in  every  four  of 
the  teachers  shown  as  qualified  in  typewriting  alone.  The  procedure 
used  in  arriving  at  the  sample  for  this  questionnaire  and  for  the  one 
cent  to  businessmen,  and  the  nature  of  the  two  questionnaires,  are 
discussed  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 

I.  THE  DESIGN  OF  TEE  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  BUSINESSMEN 

Formulation  of  the  questionnaire  was  begun  by  the  listing  of 
thirteen  headings  which  seemed  to  cover  all  the  areas  of  training  that 
businessmen  would  be  likely  to  consider  important  for  office  workers, 
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and  all  the  elements  of  school  subjects  pertinent  to  education  for  busi¬ 
ness.  These  headings  were  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Language 
Arts,  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Dictaphone,  Bookkeeping,  Office  Machines, 
General  Business  Knowledge,  Languages,  Piling  and  Personality.  A  number 
of  learnings  were  listed  under  each  heading,  representing  different 
objectives  teachers  concern  themselves  with  in  handling  these  subjects. 
Each  section  provided  a  blank  line  on  which  the  respondent  was  invited 
to  describe  a  desirable  learning  not  listed  in  the  questionnaire.  (The 
businessmen  made  considerable  use  of  this  device,  but  not  with  suffi¬ 
cient  unanimity  for  any  of  their  suggestions  to  reach  the  tabulations 
given  in  Chapter  III,  nor  to  suggest  any  serious  oversight  in  the  choice 
of  items  afforded  by  the  questionnaire.) 

The  typewriting  and  bookkeeping  sections  of  the  questionnaire 
are  reproduced  below.  See  Appendix  A  for  the  complete  questionnaire. 


B 


Typewriting 
-typewriting  speed. 

-typewriting  accuracy. 

-ability  to  arrange  material,  and  to  set  up 
letters  of  various  kinds. 

-careful  proofreading  habits. 

-ability  to  realign  material  in  machine,  and 
to  type  neat  corrections. 

-speed  in  typing  numbers. 

-experience  in  typing  stencils  and  master  copies, 


(your  further  suggestions) 


■ 
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A 


B 


C 


Bookkeeping 

-ability  to  write  attractively,  and  to  form  fig¬ 
ures  well. 

-thorough  understanding  of  debit  and  credit  theory, 
relationship  of  subsidiary  ledger  and  control 
accounts,  etc. 

-knowledge  of  banking  procedures  (handling  of 
cheques,  deposits,  drafts,  exchange,  notes,  etc.) 

-ability  to  calculate  depreciations,  accruals, 
etc.,  and  to  prepare  financial  statements,  close 
books,  etc. 


(your  further  suggestions) 


The  questionnaire  was  answered  by  use  of  Columns  A,  B  and  C  at  the  left, 
as  follows: 

Column  A.  The  businessmen  were  instructed  to  check  off  in  col¬ 
umn  A  as  many  of  the  learnings  listed,  and  learnings  they  had  themselves 
suggested  in  the  blanks  provided,  as  they  would  class  as  "important." 
This  column  was  tabulated  by  a  simple  tallying  of  the  number  of  times 
each  item  was  checked. 

Column  B.  The  businessmen  were  asked  to  choose  the  ten  most 
important  learnings  and  to  number  them  in  order  of  importance  from  one 
to  ten  in  Column  B.  The  tabulation  of  this  column  \\ras  done  in  three 
ways: 

a.  showing  the  number  of  times  a  learning  was  listed  among  the 
ten  most  important, 

b.  showing  the  number  of  times  a  learning  was  indicated  as  the 
most  important  by  being  marked  with  the  figure  "1",  and 
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c.  showing  a  weighted  value  obtained  by  giving  ten  points  to  a 
rating  of  "1",  nine  points  to  a  rating  of  "2",  and  so  on. 

A  rating  of  "10"  counted  one  point. 

The  rating  by  the  first  of  these  methods  was  taken  to  be  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant,  and  it  was  used  to  rank  the  "most  important"  items. 

Column  £.  The  businessmen  were  asked  to  place  the  five  learnings 
which  they  felt  that  the  school  neglected  most  in  Column  C,  numbering 
them  from  "1"  to  "5"  in  order  of  neglect.  The  tabulation  of  the  five 
most  neglected  items  was  handled  in  the  same  fashion  as  was  done  for 
the  ten  most  important  learnings, 

II.  SELECTING  THE  BUSINESSMEN  TO  ANSWER 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  National  Employment  Service  office  in  Edmonton  was  approached 
for  help  in  setting  up  the  sample  of  employers  of  office  help  to  answer 
the  questionnaire.  The  manager  and  certain  of  his  assistants  explained 
the  classifications  of  the  Industrial  Code  and  Industrial  Categories, 
and  access  to  the  N.  E.  S.  card  index  of  employers,  the  Master  Yisiting 
Schedule,  was  permitted.  Later,  the  same  co-operation  was  elicited  from 
the  National  Employment  Service  offices  in  Calgary  and  Lethbridge® 

The  first  step  in  deciding  the  sample  was  apportioning  it  among 
the  three  cities  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  study.  The  populations 
of  the  three  cities  in  1956,  according  to  Henderson  Directories,  weres 
Edmonton  245  thousand 

Calgary  190  thousand 

Lethbridge  29  thousand 


. 

. 
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It  was  decided  to  use  twenty  respondents  from  Edmonton,  sixteen  from 
Calgary,  and  four  from  Lethbridge.  The  division  between  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  was  as  closely  in  accord  with  populations  as  possible.  Leth¬ 
bridge,  by  proportion,  was  only  entitled  to  between  two  and  three;  but 
as  Lethbridge  was  the  only  one  of  Alberta’s  several  smaller  cities  to 
be  brought  into  the  survey,  a  somewhat  heavier  weighting  was  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  sample.  A  quota  of  four  allowed  the  Lethbridge 
sample  to  be  drawn  along  the  sane  pattern  as  was  adopted  for  the  larger 
cities,  and  also  brought  the  total  m  nber  of  firms  to  be  used  to  an  even 
number . 

The  next  step  in  choosing’  the  sample  for  each  city  was  to  work  out 
the  number  of  firms  to  be  taken  from  each  N.  E.  S.  employer  category. 

The  National  Employment  Service  classifies  firms  according  to  the  number 
of  employees,  as  follows: 


Category  1 
Category  2 
Category  3 
Category  4 
Category  5 


1-10  employees 
11  -  74  empl oyees 


75  ”  299  employees 


30C  -  999  employees 
1,000  and  over 


The  calculations  by  which  the  sixteen  questionnaires  for  Calgary  were 
assigned  to  the  different  IT.  E.  S.  employer  categories  appear  in  Table  I. 
The  result  of  calculating  the  sample  for  the  three  cities  by  this  method 


is  recorded  in  Table  II 


. 
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THE  DETERMINATION  OP  THE  NUMBER  OP  FIRMS  IN  EACH  N.E.S.  EMPLOYER  CATEGORY 
TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CALGARY  SAMPLE  FOR  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  BUSINESSMEN * S  OPINIONS  CONCERNING 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
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Number  of 

Firms 

Assigned  to 

the  Category 

Fr5*  in 

VO 

1 — 1 

Percentage  of 
Working  Force 
Employed  in 
the  Category 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

''i*  O  «H  ON  VO 

CM  KV  CM  iH 

o 

o 

l — \ 

Calculation  of 

Estimated  Number 
of  Employees 
(to  nearest  1,000) 

o  o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o 

o  o  o  o  o 

,  *>  «t  A  « 

LT\  "vt-  HI  03  CO 

KV  '3-  CM 

11  II  U  U  11 

o  'tfj 

r— 1  C—  OV 

+  fM  CM  Sj  * 

+  U 1  O 

i — 1  +  CM  +jj  t\l  O 

i — 1  rH  /—J  O 

to  xj  ®* 

X  w  H  fnj  f-i 

to  ov  X 

rH  K\  XX 

O  rH 

«*>  C'-~  K\ 

VO  rH  rH  ’■'i*  CO 

o 

o 

o 

•* 

K\ 

i — 1 

Number  of 

Firms  N.E.S. 
Records  Showed 
in  Category 

LT\  ON  r-H  KV  GO 

i-l  r-<"\  C—  ^ 

^  O  rH 

©»> 

VD  rH 

vo 

c— 

VO 

N.E.S. 

Employer 

Category 

1— 1  CM  K\  'M"  LTV 

*It  was  noted  that  the  firms  in  this  category  in  Calgary  in  1956  had  hut  few  more 
than  1,000  employees. 
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TABLE  II 


C  01  POSITION 


OF  TEE  SAMPLE  FOR  THE  OUESTIONUAIRE  TO  INVESTIGATE  BUSINESSMEN'S 
OPINIONS  CONCERNING  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
BY  N.E.S.  EMPLOYER  CATEGORIES 


N.E.S. 

Number  of  Firms  Assigned  to  the  Category 

Employer 

Category 

Edmonton 

Calvary 

Lethbridge 

Total 

1 

5 

4 

1 

10 

2 

6 

5 

2 

13 

5 

4 

3 

)  1 

8  or  7 

4 

3 

3 

) 

6  or  7 

5 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Total 

20 

16 

4 

40 

16 


Statistics  on  which  to  base  as  careful  a  sampling  as  possible  of 
the  firms  according  to  the  Industrial  Code  were  not  available.  However, 


an  effort  was  made  to  have  all  sections  of  industry  represented  and  to 
give  proportional  representation  to  the  numerous  firms  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  in  Code  701  -  799* 

The  Industrial  Code  is  a  classification  of  all  kinds  of  business 
firms  by  a  decimal  arrangement.  The  ten  main  divisions  of  this  inter¬ 
nationally  used  code  are: 


1  -  100 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 

101  -  1791 

Mining,  quarrying,  and  oil  production  (wells). 

201  -  299 

Manufacture  of  foods,  beverages,  tobacco  products, 
rubber  and  leather  products,  textiles  and  clothing. 

301  -  399 

Frinting,  manufacture  of  metal  and  mineral  products, 
transportation  and  electric  equipment,  coal  products, 
and  refining  of  petroleum. 

404  -  439 

Construction. 

501  -  549 

Transportation,  storage,  and  communication. 

602  -  609 

Public  utilities. 

701  -  799 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

802  -  809 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

901  -  949 

Government  services,  recreational  services,  business 
services,  personal  services. 

A  large  worksheet  with  ten  columns  for  the  divisions  of  the 
Industrial  Code  and  five  rows  for  the  N.E.S.  employer  categories  was 
prepared  for  each  of  the  cities.  Employers'  names  were  drawn  from 

^■There  are  several  sections  of  unassigned  numbers  in  the  Indus 
trial  Code. 
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the  N.E.S.  card  index  of  employers  to  fill  out  the  worksheet.  The  names 
were  entered  on  the  worksheet  according  to  the  code  and  category  shown 
on  the  index  card  for  each  employer,  until  (in  the  case  of  Edmonton) 
each  code  column  had  five  names  opposite  Category  1,  six  names  opposite 
Category  2,  four  names  opposite  Category  3>  three  names  opposite  Category 
4  and  two  names  opposite  Category  5*  This  followed  the  proportions 
assigned  to  Edmonton  in  calculating  the  sample  (Table  II).  When  the 
Edmonton  worksheet  was  complete  it  should  have  contained  twenty  names 
in  each  column,  two  hundred  names  in  all.  The  procedure  used  in  draw¬ 
ing  names  from  the  Easter  Visiting  Schedule  was  to  count  off  twenty-five 
cards  from  the  front  of  the  card  drawer,  and  enter  the  name  on  the 
twenty-fifth  card  on  the  work  sheet  under  its  proper  code  and  category. 
After  a  few  names  had  been  drawn  in  this  way,  some  squares  of  the  work 
sheet  had  received  their  full  quota.  Thereafter,  when  the  25th  card 
belonged  to  a  square  that  was  already  full,  the  26th,  27th,  26th  cards 
were  examined  until  one  wa s  found  for  a  square  that  was  not  yet  full. 

Then  a  count  of  twenty-five  was  taken  from  that  point  in  the  card  index 
for  the  next  card  to  be  examined.  When  the  back  of  the  Easter  Visiting 
Schedule  was  reached,  the  search  began  again  at  the  thirteenth  card 
from  the  front,  and  continued  by  twenty-fives  again  until  the  work  sheet 
was  as  complete  as  possible.  There  were  only  eight  Category  5  employers 
in  the  Calgary  N.  E.  S.  district,  so  there  were  some  blanks  in  the 
Calgary  work  sheet  row  for  this  category.  Likewise,  some  codes  were 
poorly  represented  leaving  other  i/orksheet  squares  unfilled.  However, 
it  was  possible  to  draw  from  the  work  sheets  two  lists  of  twenty  names 


. 
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for  Calgary,  and  two  lists  of  four  for  Lethbridge*  The  names  of  employers 
on  these  lists  sampled  all  sections  of  the  Industrial  Code  and  were  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  employer  categories  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  employees 
of  each  class  of  firm  made  of  the  whole  labor  force c 

One  of  the  lists  for  each  city  was  used  for  an  original  mailing 
list.  The  questionnaires  were  sent  with  covering  letters  asking  for  an 
interview  with  the  office  manager  or  personnel  director  of  the  firm,, 

In  a  few  cases  the  firms  were  not  able  to  co-operate.  Such  cases  included? 

(1)  a  Category  1  employer  who  turned  out  to  be  a  timber  cutter 
employing  no  office  help, 

(2)  a  Category  2  firm  which  granted  an  interview  but  could  not 
answer  the  questionnaire,  as  it  had  not  hired  a  new  office 
worker  for  many  years, 

(3)  a  Category  5  employer  which  was  a  branch  of  a  national  firm 
that  did  not  allow  statements  released  on  a  local  level,  and 

(4)  some  firms  where  the  manager  was  ill,  on  holiday,  or  unwilling 
to  help. 

In  such  cases  the  matching  name  by  code  and  category  was  chosen  from  the 
second  list,  and  the  questionnaire  and  covering  letter  were  again  sent 
out. 

The  result  of  this  process  might  be  termed  a  selected  sample.  An 
impartial  procedure  of  turning  up  names  in  the  card  index  of  employers 
(Master  Yisiting  Schedule)  of  the  National  Employment  Service  was  carried 
on  until  a  sample  reasonably  representative  of  the  different  types  of 
industry  in  the  community  and  properly  proportioned  between  large  and 
small  employers  was  secured. 

Table  III  shows  the  final  distribution  of  the  forty  firms  which 
answered  the  questionnaire.  It  was  rare  indeed  to  turn  up  examples  of 
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TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  INDUSTRIAL  CODE  AND  N.E.5.  EMPLOYER  CATEGORIES  OF  THE 
FORTY  FIRMS  WHICH  ANSWERED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  CONCERNING 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Industrial 
Code  Section 

INDUSTRIES 

CATEGORY 

1 

1-9 

employ- 

CATEGORY 

2 

10-74 

emgloy- 

CATEGORY 

3 

75-299 

emgloy- 

CATEGORY 

4 

300-999 

emgloy- 

CATEGORY 

5 

over 

1000  em¬ 
ployees 

Total  by 

Code  Section 

Agriculture, 

L 

0 

Forestry,  etc. 

1 

1 

Mining  and 

CC 

C 

EL 

1 

Oil  Production 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Manufacture  of 

E 

2 

Food  and  Clothing 

1 

1 

Other 

E 

EC 

3 

Manufacture 

1 

2 

3 

C 

EE 

E 

C 

E 

4 

Construction 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Transportation  and 

EC 

E 

c 

E  , 

5 

Communication 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Public 

EC 

6 

Utilities 

2 

2 

Wholesale  and 

EECL 

EC 

EC 

7 

Retail  Businesses 

4 

2 

2 

8 

Finance,  Insurance 

C 

EEC 

8 

and  Real  Estate 

1 

3 

4 

E 

CL 

E 

C 

9 

Services 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Total  by  Employer 

Categories 

10 

13 

7 

7 

3 

40 

NOTE:  The  tally  letters  E,  C  and  L  in  the  different  sections  indicate 
the  location  of  the  firms  which  answered  the  questionnaire  as  Edmonton  , 
Calgary,  or  Lethbridge. 
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the  Industrial  Code  class  1  -  100  in  making  the  sample.  Two  electric 
hatcheries  in  one  of  the  large  cities  had  successively  to  he  dropped, 
as  well  as  the  timber  cutter  mentioned  above;  but  an  employer  connected 
with  irrigation  at  Lethbridge  at  last  made  one  respondent  for  this  code 
classification. 

The  procedure  in  sending  out  the  questionnaire  was  to  include  a 
covering  letter  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  and  request¬ 
ing  an  interview  at  which  it  would  be  picked  up  and  education  for 
business  further  discussed.  The  interviews  resulted  in  personal  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion  by  the  businessmen  prompted  by  their  activity  in 
filling  the  questionnaire.  A  selection  of  businessmen's  comments 
recorded  during  the  interviews  is  included  in  Appendix  C.  (The 
comments  omitted  were  simple  re-affirmations  of  the  choices  the 
businessman  had  made  in  filling  out  the  questionnaire.) 

III.  THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS 

The  questionnaire  which  was  mailed  to  business  education 
teachers  in  Alberta  at  Easter,  1958,  was  designed  to  elicit  answers 
both  from  teachers  having  full  certification  for  commercial  teaching 
and  from  those  with  only  partial  qualifications. 

The  whole  of  the  questionnaire  is  shown  in  Appendix  A.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  following  parts;  (l)  an  introductory  section 
which  stated  the  teacher's  certification  as  it  had  been  reported  on 
the  Form  A  card  for  that  term,  and  which  asked  him  to  list  the  type  of 
general  certificate  under  which  he  taught  and  his  university  degree  or 


. 

■ 

' 

' 

' 
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decrees.  (2)  a  bookkeeping  section,  with  spaces  for  indies ting  course 
taught  that  term  and  special  bookkeeping  certificate  held,  and  detailed 
questions  on  how  certification  had  been  gained,  (5)  a  typewriting  sec 
tion,  (4)  a  stenography  section,  (5)  an  office  practice  section, 

(6)  a  section  inquiring  vhether  the  teacher  had  taken  the  commercial 
methods  courses  offered  in  the  university  summer  sessions,  and  (7)  a 
section  asking  the  teacher  to  indicate  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan 
for  preparing  teachers  of  business  education,  including  a  space  for 
putting  in  an  original  suggestion  on  this  natter. 

The  sections  of  the  questionnaire  concerning-  each  of  the  four 
subject  fields  (bookkeeping,  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  office 
practice)  named  each  of  the  procedures  by  which  Alberta  teachers 
were  known  to  have  prepared  for  special  business  education  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  provided  a  device  for  the  teacher  to  indicate  his  evaluation 
of  this  training  as  a  superior,  satisfactory,  or  unsatisfactory  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teaching  the  subject* 

IV.  SELECTING  THE  TEACHERS 
TO  ANSWER  TIIE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  first  step  in  surveying  the  teachers  of  office  skill  sub¬ 
jects  in  Alberta  in  the  1957-58  school  year  was  to  list  all  of  the 
teachers  shown  to  possess  special  certificates  in  business  education 
subjects  by  the  Form  A  cards.  The  Form  A  card,  a  return  made  to  the 
Department  of  Education  by  the  principal  of  each  high  school  early  in 
the  fall  term,  indicates  the  names,  degrees,  and  general  certificates 
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of  each  senior  and  .junior  high  school  teacher,  as  well  ra  the  special 
certificates  used.  On  its  opposite  side,  thic  card  has  a  list  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Alberta  high  school  program.  A  number  which  has  been 
assigned  to  each  teacher  on  the  face  of  the  card  is  placed  beside  the 
name  of  each  subject  taught  by  him.  In  this  survey  of  the  Form  A  cards 
only  the  special  certificates  section  was  utilized. 

There  were  389  names  on  the  list  of  teachers  with  special  certifi¬ 
cates  derived  from  the  Form  A  cards.  Of  these  teachers,  112  held 
certificates  in  more  than  one  business  education  subject,  including 
10  teachers  whose  qualifications  were  shown  as  the  Advanced  Commercial 
Certificate,  and  31  teachers  with  the  Senior  Commercial  Certificate. 

There  were  272  teachers  reported  on  the  Form  A  card  as  qualified  in 
only  one  of  the  business  subjects.  These  were  typewriting  (241);  book¬ 
keeping  (28);  and  shorthand  (4)*  There  were  also  five  teachers  without 
specialist  certificates.  One  held  a  rlanitoba  Interim  Vocational  Certifi¬ 
cate;  four  were  qualified  by  Letter  of  Authority. 

It  was  decided  to  distribute  just  over  two  hundred  questionnaires 
as  follows: 

(1)  to  the  letter  of  authority  group  none 

(2)  to  all  teachers  certificated  in  more  111^ 

than  one  business  education  subject 

(3)  to  all  teachers  with  a  bookkeeping  or  a  32 

shorthand  certificate  only 

(4)  to  61  of  the  241  teachers  with  a  type-  61 

writing  certificate  only  _ 

204 
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Except  the  author  of  this  thesis 
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To  sample  the  24I  teachers  shown  by  the  Form  A  cards  to  be  using 
special  certification  in  typewriting  only,  every  fourth  "typing  only"  name 
was  chosen  from  the  original  list  that  had  been  prepared  from  the  Farm  A 
cards*,  In  the  Examinations  Branch,  the  Form  A  cards  are  filed  in  an  alpha 
betical  arrangement  by  the  names  of  the  high  schools,  but  the  alphabetical 
order  by  schools  was  disrupted  in  the  list  of  business  teachers’  names, 
as  it  had  been  first  made  in  October,  then  added  to  in  December,  at  which 
time  the  high  school  inspectors  had  finished  approval  of  programs  and  all 
Form  A  cards  should  have  been  in®  The  resulting  lists,  with  the  24I  names 
which  were  being  sampled  as  "typing  only"  interspersed  among  147  others, 
were,  though  not  "random,"  in  an  unplanned  and  impartial  arrangement® 

An  oversight  entered  into  the  original  survey  of  the  Form  A  cards® 
One  of  the  large  city  high  schools  had  submitted  one  Form  A  card  listing 
seven  teachers  with  some  business  education  certification,  including  one 
teacher  with  senior  certificates  in  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  shorthand 
A  second  Form  A  card  from  the  same  school  had  not  yet  reached  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  files  in  October®  Since  the  one  Form  A  card  from  this 
school  had  been  on  hand  in  October,  the  second  card  was  not  noted  when  the 
survey  of  the  Form  A  cards  was  completed  in  December®  In  this  way,  the 
Form  A  card  covering  one  of  the  largest  business  education  departments  in 
the  province  was  overlooked®  On  the  basis  of  a  list  of  teachers  supplied 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  this  business  education  department,  another 
twelve  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  teachers  who  had  been  missed® 
Seven  of  these  questionnaires  were  returned® 
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V.  TH3  SUCCESS  OF  TIIE  'lUESTIOT'NAIRE  TO  TEACHERS 


IN  TIIE  FATTER  OF  ITS  RETURN 


Of  the  216  questionnaires  sent  out,  150  were  returned  (69.8  per 
cent  of  the  total).  The  lowest  per  cent  return  (62.5  per  cent)  was  from 
the  61  teachers  chosen  as  a  sample  of  the  241  teachers  for  whom  the  Form 
A  cards  indicated  special  certification  in  typewriting  only.  Except  for 
the  "typewriting  only"  class,  all  classifications  tended  to  a  return  of 
over  70  per  cent.  (The  return  from  teachers  with  certificates  in  one  or 
two  office  skill  subjects,  excepting  typewriting,  was  60  of  the  86  cent 
out,  or  69.8  per  cent.  This  result  is  not  shown  in  Table  IV  $  it  comple¬ 
ments  the  62.3  per  cent  result  which  is  shown  for  questionnaires  of  the 
"typewriting  only"  class.) 

The  information  derived  from  the  questionnaire  to  teachers  is 
found  in  Chapter  VI,  following  the  historical  account  of  Alberta  business 
teacher  education.  The  information  gained  from  the  questionnaire  to 
business:  on  and  the  interviews  with  office  managers  of  the  forty  firms 
is  set  forth  in  Chapter  III, 
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TABLE  IV 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  TO  WHOM  QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE  SENT 
WITH  THE  NUMBER  RETURNED  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  RETURNED 


CLASSIFICATION 

Special  Certification  in  Business 

Education  Subjects  Indicated  on  ther 

Form  A  Cards  by  High  Schools 

Number  of  teachers 
shown  in  this  class 
by  the  Form  A  card 

Number  of  Question¬ 

naires  Sent  Out 

Humber  of  Question¬ 

naires  Received 

Back 

Percentage  of 

Questionnaires 

Returned? 

Fully  Certificated  Business  Education 

_ 

Teachers  (Advanced  Commercial  Cert* 
(Senior  Commercial  CertTT 

Teachers  Certified  in  5  Office  Skill 

41* 

40* 

50 

75.0  £ 

Subjects 

17 

17 

14 

82.3  1o 

Teachers  with  Certificates  in  One  or 

Two  Office,  Skill  Subjects 

32-7 

147 

98 

66*6  Jo 

(Teachers  with  Certificates  in  Type- 

(61) 

(38) 

writing  only-- included  in  the  above) 

(241) 

(62*3  1o) 

Business  Education  Staff  of  a-  City 

High  School  Missed  in  Summarizing 

— 

11 

8 

72.7  1o 

TOTALS 

385 

215 

150 

69.8  fo 

*No  questionnaire  to  the  author  of  this  study* 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


BUSINESSMEN'S  OPINION  CONCERNING 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

In  the'  summer  and  fall  of  1956,  forty  Alberta  businessmen  in  the 
cities  of  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Lethbridge  were  asked  to  complete  the 
Questionnaire  to  Investigate  Businessmen' s  Opinions  Concerning  Business:; 
Education  (Appendix  A).  The  sixteen  Calgary,  twenty  Edmonton,  and  four 
Lethbridge  firms  were  carefully  selected  to  include  employers  having 
varying  numbers  of  employees,  from  five  to  over  a  thousand,  and  rep¬ 
resenting  ten  different  classifications  of  business  and  industry,  per 
the  Industrial  Code,  The  individual  firms  which  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  five  categories  according  to  the  number  of  employees  and  the  ten 
general  classifications  under  the  Industrial  Code  were  selected  in  as 
impartial  a  way  as  possible,  using  the  National  Employment  Service’s 
card  record  of  employers,  (See  Chapter  Two,  pages  12  to  17®) 

The  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  office  managers  together 
with  a  covering  letter  asking  for  an  appointment,  so  that  the  business¬ 
men  could  be  interviewed  and  the  completed  questionnaire  picked  up. 
Businessmen  were  very  kind  in  giving  time  and  attention  to  the  problems 
of  education,  and  seemed  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  educational  stock-taking  and  improvement. 

Few  businessmen  were  inclined  to  condemn  the  schools  or  to 
hold  them  responsible  for  shortcomings  which  might  better  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  other  influences.  Column  C  of  the  questionnaire  asked  each 
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employer  to  select  the  five  areas  which  the  schools  neglect  most.  Host 
businessmen  gave  careful  consideration  to  their  answers  in  this  column, 
but  were  not  anxious  to  criticize.  Three  office  managers  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  interviews  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  product  of 
the  schools.  Several  businessmen  mentioned  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
hold  the  school  responsible  for  the  personality  shortcomings  of  grad¬ 
uates  unduly.  The  office  manager  in  a  grocery  chain  head  office  said, 
"Personality  is  a  function  of  the  home  as  much  as  of  the  school."  The 
Calgary  manager  of  an  oil  drilling  company  commented,  "The  high  school 
cannot  be  held  responsible  f£r  personality  defects  to  a  great  degree"; 
and  the  manager  of  an  Edmonton  radio  station  had  this  to  say,  "Much  of 
the  complaint  business  makes  about  our  young  people  is  in  the  matter  of 
personality.  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  business,  and  not  all  to  be 
blamed  on  the  schools," 

I.  BUSITUSSMEK'S  OPIHIOTJS  MEASURED  BY  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  questionnaire  offered  fifty-seven  outcomes  of  schooling  as 
items  from  which  the  businessman  might  choose  the  five  most  neglected, 
the  ten  most  essential,  and  an  unlimited  number  which  he  regarded  as 
being  "important  in  the  preparation  of  junior  office  employees."  As 
well,  it  offered  thirteen  reminders  that  the  businessman  could  mention 
other  desirable  learnings  which  had  been  overlooked  in  making  up  the 
questionnaire.  Tables  V*  VT,  and  VII  on  the  pages  following  show  the 
twent y  highest  ranking  items  for  each  column  of  the  questionnaire. 
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Fundamental  School  Subjects, 

The  fundamental  skills  of  arithmetic,  writing1,  and  spelling  are 
found  in  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  places  respectively  on  Table  v,  which 
shows  the  items  checked  by  the  office  managers  as  important  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  junior  office  employees,  '/hen  the  businessmen  rated  the  ten 
most  essential  educational  learnings  (Table  Vi),  spelling  took  first 
place,  arithmetic  third,  and  legible  handwriting  fourth,  Reading  skill 
does  not  appear  on  these  tables  of  "important"  and  "ten  most  essential" 
learnings,  but  v/hen  the  businessmen  selected  the  five  items  that  they 
considered  most  neglected  by  the  school,  exact  and  understanding 
reading  ranked  ninth  in  neglect.  Spelling  was  rated  the  most  neglected; 
legible  handvrriting,  second j  and  accuracy  in  fundamental  arithmetical 
processes,  sixth. 

Another  "fundamental,"  the  ability  to  use  effective  expression 
in  composing  letters  and  paragraphs,  appears  quite  far  down,  being  six¬ 
teenth  in  the  number  of  businesses  checking  it  as  important  in  the 
preparation  of  junior  office  employees,  and  fifteenth  in  the  number  of 
businesses  placing  it  among  the  ten  most  essential  learnings.  However, 
in  the  table  of  items  neglected  by  the  schools  it  stands  fourth,  close 
to  spelling  and  handwriting,  and  suffering  more  from  neglect  than  does 
arithmetic. 

Correctness  in  speech,  which  might  also  be  considered  a  funda¬ 
mental  of  schooling,  shows  as  the  eighth  item  in  order  of  neglect  by 
the  schools.  It  drops  to  seventeenth  amongst  the  freely  chosen  "im¬ 
portant  learnings"  and  ti/entieth  in  rank  among  the  learnings  chosen  by 
businessmen  as  being  "the  ten  most  essential," 
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TABLE  V 

INVESTIGATION  OP  BUSINESSMEN'S  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
THE  TWENTY  ITEMS  MOST  COMMONLY  PICKED  AS  "IMPORTANT" 

(COLUMN  A  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE) 

Items  picked  by  personnel  directors  and  office  managers  of  forty  Alberta 
firms  as  being  important  in  the  preparation  of  junior  office  employees. 


— 

— 

Number  of 

Rank 

Item 

businesses 

checking 

1 

accuracy  in  the  four  fundamental  processes  of 

arithmetic 

36 

2 

facility  and  good  manners  in  using  the  telephone 

36 

3 

pride  in  work  and  conscientious  performance  of 

tasks 

36 

4 

legible  handwriting 

35 

5 

spelling 

35 

6 

acceptance  of  responsibility 

34 

7 

typewriting  accuracy 

cf.  typewriting  speed  15 

ability  to  arrange  material 
and  set  up  letters  18 

careful  proofreading  habits  18 

32 

8 

skill  in  arranging-  and  finding  material  alpha- 

betically 

30 

9 

ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers 

30 

10 

attention  to  dress  and  posture 

26 

n 

good  manners 

26 

12 

wholesome  attitude  toward  corrections,  and  good 

habits  of  attention  to  instruction 

26 

13 

ability  to  write  well  in  bookkeeping,  and  form 

figures  well 

25 

14 

thorough  understanding  of  debit  and  credit  theory, 
relationship  of  subsidiary  and  control  accounts, 

etcetera. 

LT\ 

CM 

15 

ability  to  write  shorthand  60  -  80  w.  p.  m. ,  and 

transcribe  accurately 

24 

16 

effective  expression  in  composing  letters  and 

paragraphs 

23 

17 

correctness  in  speech 

22 

18 

clearness  in  speech 

18 

19 

ability  to  arrange  material  and  to  set  up  letters 

of  various  kinds  (typing) 

18 

20 

careful  proofreading  habits 

18 

B 

. .  .  •  ■  •  L  .■  :- 
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TABLE  VI 


ooMEN'S  0LINI0N6  COLCERhlNG  BUSINESS 


INVESTIGAT I ON  OP  BUSINEL 

ITEMS  HOST  COBOLi-Y  LICKED  AS  AMONG  "THE  TEN  MOST  EEL, 

(column  b  op  the  uestionlaire) 


EDUCATION 

ENTIAL" 


Items  picked  by  personnel  directors  and  office  managers  of  forty  Alberta 
firms  as  being  amon*  the  ten  most  essential  for  business  students  to  learn. 


Number  of 

Times  Hated 

Weight- 

businesses 

i  OST 

ed 

Rank 

Item  checking 

Essential 

Score* 

1 

spelling 

30 

3 

181 

2 

typewriting  accuracy 

27 

2 

159 

3 

accuracy  in  the  four  fundamental 
processes  of  arithmetic 

26 

7 

168 

4 

legible  handwriting 

25 

1 

145 

5 

acceptance  of  responsibility 

23 

4 

138 

6 

facility  and  good  manners  in 
using  the  telephone 

20 

1 

99 

7 

ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers 

18 

1 

95 

8 

exact  and  understanding  reading 

15 

69 

o 

good  manners 

14 

74 

10 

wholesome  attitude  toward  corrections,  and 
good  habits  of  attention  to  instruction 

14 

1 

68 

11 

shorthand  60  -  80  w.  p.  m. ,  and 
accurate  transcription 
cf.  shorthand  90  -  120  4-0-21 

14 

1 

58 

12 

ability  to  write  well  in  bookkeeping  and 
to  form  figures  well 

12 

2 

68 

13 

thorough  understanding  of  debit  and  credit 
theory,  relationship  of  subsidiary  led¬ 
ger  and  control  accounts,  etcetera. 

11 

3 

61 

14 

skill  in  arranging  and  finding- 
material  alphabetically 

10 

33 

15 

effective  expression  in  composing 
letters  and  paragraphs 

9 

44 

16 

typewriting  speed 

9 

42 

17 

speed  in  the  four  fundamental  processes 
of  arithmetic 

8 

35 

16 

Ability  to  set  up  an  attractive,  accurate 
and  correctly  punctuated  letter  from  a 
transcribing  machine  at  a  satisfactory 
speed. 

7 

CM 

19 

ability  to  calculate  depreciation,  accruals, 
etc.,  and  to  prepare  financial  statements, 
close  books,  etc. 

6 

30 

20 

correctness  in  speech 

6 

27 

Calculation  of  the  "weighted  score"  is  explained  on  page  12. 
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TABLE  VII 

INVESTIGATION  OF  BUSINESSMEN'S  OPINIONS 
ITEMS  MOST  COMMONLY  PICKED  AS  AMONG 


CONCERNING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
"TIIE  TEN  MOST  NEGLECTED" 


(COLUMN  C  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE) 


Items  picked  by  personnel  directors  and  office  managers  of  forty  Alberta 
firms  as  being  among  the  five  which  the  school  neglects  most. 


Number  of 

Times  rated  Weight- 

Rank 

Item 

businesses 

checking 

MOST 

neglected 

ed 

score* 

1 

spelling 

22 

11 

176 

2 

legible  handwriting 

19 

8 

152 

3 

acceptance  of  responsibility 

12 

2 

64 

4 

effective  expression  in  composing 

11 

2 

68 

5 

•  letters  and  paragraphs 
pride  in  work  and  conscientious 

11 

2 

55 

6 

performance  of  tasks 
accuracy  in  the  four  fundamental 

9 

52 

7 

processes  of  arithmetic 
wholesome  attitude  toward  cor- 

7 

1 

34 

8 

rections,  and  good  habits  of 
attention  to  instruction 
correctness  in  speech 

6 

2 

42 

9 

exact  and  understanding  reading 

6 

1 

40 

10 

ability  to  write  well  in  book- 

6 

29 

11 

keeping,  and  to  form  figures  well 
careful  proofreading  habits 

6 

25 

12 

thorough  understanding'  of  debit  and 

5 

20 

13 

credit  theory,  relationship  of 
subsidiary  ledger  and  control 
accounts,  etc, 

mathematical  problem-solving  ability 

4 

2 

30 

14 

ability  to  write  60  -  80  w.  p.  m.  in 

4 

14 

15 

shorthand  and  to  transcribe  accurately 
mental  arithmetic  3 

22 

16 

facility  and  good  manners  in  using 

3 

18 

17 

the  telephone 

knowledge  of  all  main  filing  systems 

3 

14 

18 

attention  to  dress  and  posture 

3 

14 

19 

ability  to  realign  material  in  the 

3 

12 

20 

machines,  and  to  type  neat  correc¬ 
tions 

typevrriting  accuracy 

2 

14 

♦Calculation  of  the  "weighted  score"  is  explained  on  page  12 


' 
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The  Training:  of  Pers onnlity. 

Items  of  personality  training;  on  the  whole  rated  next  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  subjects  of  writing,  reading,  spelling  ,  composition  and  arithmetic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  high  place  which  the  businessmen  gave  typewriting 
accuracy  when  choosing  the  ten  most  essential  learnings.  (Table  VI )  The 
items  of  personality  training  found  among  the  ten  highest  items  in  one  or 
more  of  the  columns  of  the  questionnaire  were: 

1.  acceptance  of  responsibility,  which  ranked  sixth  among 
important  learnings,  fifth  in  the  scale  of  learnings 
chosen  as  among  the  ten  mo3t  essential  and  third  among 
the  items  most  neglected  by  the  schools. 

2.  pride  in  work  and  conscientious  performance  of  tasks, 
which  rated  third  amongst  important  learnings  and  fifth 
among  items  of  neglect. 

3.  ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers,  which  showed 
seventh  among  important  learnings  and  ninth  in  the 
number  of  businessmen  selecting  it  as  among  the  ten 
most  essential  learnings. 

4.  a  wholesome  attitude  towards  corrections  and  good  habits 
of  attention  to  instruction  was  tenth  among  the  items 
chosen  for  the  ten  most  essential  learnings,  and  it  was 
seventh  among  the  things  which  the  school  seems  to 
neglect. 

5.  good  manners  stood  in  ninth  place  in  the  number  of 
times  businessmen  chose  it  as  belonging  with  the  ten 
most  essential  learnings. 

Business  Education  Skill  Subjects 

The  skill  subjects  of  business  education  (typewriting,  shorthand, 

bookkeeping,  and  transcribing  machine  training)  were  generally  shown 

next  in  importance  after  the  fundamental  school  subjects  and  personality- 

training.  Accuracy  in  typewriting  rose  highest,  being  seventh  amongst 

important  learnings,  second  in  rank  among  the  items  picked  for  "the  ten 

most  essential,"  but  was  not  high  among  the  items  most  neglected,  by  the 
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school,  just  getting  on  to  Table  VII  in  twentieth  place.  Typewriting 
speed  appears  seventeenth  in  the  ranking  of  the  ten  most  important 
learnings,  fifteenth  amongst  important  learnings.  In  the  tabulation  of 
important  learnings,  careful  proofreading  habits  rated,  equally  in  nine¬ 
teenth  place  with  the  ability  to  arrange  material  and.  to  set  up  letters  of 
various  kinds  in  the  typewriter.  Ability  to  realign  material  in  the 
typewriter  and  to  typo  neat  corrections  is  in  nineteenth  place  amongst 
things  neglected  by  the  school. 

Shorthand  training  received  its  highest  rating  on  Table  VI,  where 
"ability  to  write  60  -  80  w.p.m,  in  shorthand  and  to  transcribe  accu¬ 
rately"  rates  eleventh,  with  fourteen  of  the  forty  businesses  including 
it  among  the  ten  most  essential  learnings.  It  stood  fifteenth  amongst 
items  businessmen  pic!  ed  as  important  to  include  in  the  training  of  a 
junior  office  worker,  and  fourteenth  in  order  of  neglect  by  the  schools. 

Three  items  of  bookkeeping  training  found  a  place  with  the 
learnings  frequently  chosen  as  being  among  the  ten  most  essential  for 
business  students  to  learn.  "Ability  to  write  well  in  bookkeeping  and 
to  form  figures  well"  stood,  in  twelfth  place,  and  "thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  debit  and  credit  theory,  relationship  of  subsidiary  ledger 
and  control  accounts,  etc."  stood  thirteenth.  These  items  were  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  respectively  amongst  important  learnings,  and 
tenth  and  twelfth  araorgst  the  items  neglected  by  the  schools.  "Ability 
to  calculate  depreciation,  accruals,  etc.,  and  to  prepare  financial 
statements,  close  books,  etc.,  rated  nineteenth  on  Table  VI,  with  six 
of  the  forty  businesses  placing  it  among  the  ten  things  most  essential 


for  business  students  to  learn 
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Filing  struck  a  place  higher  than  bookkeeping  on  Table  V,  thirty 
businesses  selecting  "skill  in  finding  and  arranging  material  alpha¬ 
betically"  as  important  in  the  preparation  of  junior  office  employees. 

It  ranked  next  below  the  bookkeeping  items  in  Table  VI,  with  ten 
businesses  placing  it  among  the  ten  most  essential  things  for  business 
students  to  learn.  This  item  does  not  appear  on  Table  VII,  but  three 
businesses  show  another  filing  item,  "knowledge  of  all  main  filing 
systems"  among  the  items  which  the  school  neglects  most. 

Dictaphone  training  was  placed  among  the  ten  most  essential 
things  for  students  to  learn  by  seven  of  the  forty  businesses. 

General  Business  Knowledge ,  Office  Machines ,  Foreign  Languages. 

Learnings  mentioned  in  two  sections  of  the  questionnaire,  Office 
Machines  and  Foreign  Languages ,  failed  to  rank  among  the  top  twenty  in 
any  of  the  three  columns  of  the  questionnaire.  Only  one  item  from  the 
section  on  General  Business  Knowledge  ranked  high  enough  to  appear  on  the 
tables.  This  was  "facility  and  good  manners  in  using  the  telephone." 
Telephoning  is  a  skill  used  in  every  kind  of  business  today,  and  this 
item  stood  second  on  the  table  of  important  learnings,  being  chosen  by 
thirty  of  the  forty  businessmen.  Twenty  businessmen  chose  it  amongst  the 
ten  most  essential  things  for  business  students  to  learn,  giving  it 
sixth  place  in  Table  VI.  The  other  items  of  general  business  knowledge 
listed  were: 

-knowledge  of  postal  and  telegraph  procedures  and  of  rail 
shipping 

-an  understanding  of  investments,  including  bonds,  different 
types  of  share  capital,  etc. 


V 


. 


knowledge  of  corporate  organization 
business  lav 


-  economics 
Summary. 

Spelling,  handwriting,  and  arithmetic  stand  high  on  each  of 
Tables  V,  VI,  and  111,  indicating  the  businessmen's  concern  over  these 
fundamentals.  "Effective  expression  in  composing  letters  and  paragraphs" 
appeared  on  every  table,  but  considerably  lower. 

One  item  or  another  of  personality  training  appears  high  on  each 
table.  Businessmen  indicated  a  high  regard  for  the  office  skill  sub¬ 
jects,  bookkeeping,  typev/riting,  shorthand  and  filing.  Typewriting 
accuracy  holds  highest  place  among  these  on  two  tables,  but  was  not  too 
commonly  thought  of  as  neglected  by  the  school,  since  it  appears  only 
twentieth  on  Table  VII. 

The  only  item  from  the  section  General  Business  Knowledge  to 
appear  on  any  of  the  tables  is  "facility  and  good  manners  in  using  the 
telephone."^  The  other  items  of  the  General  Business  Knowledge  sec¬ 
tion  did  not  come  as  high  as  twentieth  in  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  chosen  in  any  column  of  the  questionnaire.  Items  from  the 
sections  on  Office  machines  and  Foreign  Languages  did  not  rani:  high 
enough  in  the  opinions  of  the  overall  group  of  businessmen  to  appear 
in  any  of  the  three  tables  either. 

«  ^"Facility  and  good  manners  in  using  the  telephone"  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  included  in  the  Personality  or  the  Language 
Arts  section. 
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II.  OPINIONS  EXPRESSED  BY  BUSINESSMEN  IN  INTERVIEWS 

The  comments  the  businessmen  made  in  the  interviews  were  original 
and  varied,  so  it  is  not  feasible  to  draw  conclusions  from  them  statis¬ 
tically.  Some  of  their  remarks  were  quite  thought -provoking,  however, 
and  are  quoted  here  to  preserve  some  of  the  quality  of  the  businessmen's 
thinking,  which  cannot  be  judged  altogether  from  the  mere  quantitative 

O 

results  of  the  questionnaire. 

Comments  on  the  Fundamental  School  Subjects. 

The  skills  of  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  items  which 
scored  high  on  the  questionnaire,  with  such  other  fundamentals  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  correct  speech  and  the  composition  of  paragraphs  and  letters  also 
important*  Five  managers  made  special  comments  on  spelling*  A  sheet 
metal  shop  manager  said,  "A  new  girl  is  expected  to  know  the  spelling  of 
common  words  before  she  learns  the  business.  Letters  rejected  for 
spelling  cause  the  greatest  loss  of  time  with  new  girls.”  The  personnel 
director  of  a  city's  administration  offices  complained,  "Spelling  is  the 
greatest  gripe.  The  verbal  score  has  been  the  poorest  on  the  clerical 
tests  given  to  applicants  in  the  last  five  or  six  years." 

Handwriting  received  five  criticisms.  The  manager  of  a  progressive 
dry  cleaning  establishment  complained,  "Because  of  the  poor  writing  habits 
of  the  people  we  hire,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  insist  that  our  clerks 
print  in  block  letters  on  our  dry  cleaning  bills."  The  personnel  manager 

2A  more  complete  collection  of  the  statements  made  by  businessmen 
during  the  interviews  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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of  a  large  department  store  said,  "Alberta  handwriting  is  the  worst  in 
Canada,  except  possibly  that  of  Mari  timers  •”  The  office  managers  of  a  bus 
line  and  a  coal  company  both  mentioned  the  need  for  better  writing  of 
figures. 

Not  every  businessman  agreed  that  the  young  people  coming  out  of 
the  schools  were  poor  in  arithmetic.  The  personnel  manager  of  one  large 
department  store  said  that  applicants  having  Grade  Nine  schooling  or 
higher  had  a  difficult  time  with  the  arithmetic  examination  administered 
to  all  new  employees.  In  another  large  department  store  the  personnel 
manager  said  that  high  school  students  hired  for  the  late  shopping  evening 
and  for  the  Christmas  season  showed  an  appalling  lack  of  arithmetic  ability. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  accountant  of  a  downtown  bank  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  school  arithmetic. 

Managers  of  three  firms  commented  on  the  importance  of  good  speech, 
and  composition  was  mentioned  by  two  of  the  business  people. 


Comments  on  Personality  Training. 

At  least  twenty-four  of  the  businessmen  mentioned  points  of  per¬ 
sonality  training  in  the  interviews.  Seven  complained  that  the  young 
people  going  from  school  into  business  lacked  the  concept  of  giving  ser¬ 
vice  in  employment,  and  thought  of  a  job  only  as  a  means  to  obtain  pay. 
The  office  manager  of  a  radio  station  said, 

High  school  students,  and  other  people  of  more  experience, 
too,  fail  to  appreciate  the  way  in  which  their  contribution 
must  make  the  company  go.  Unless  the  clerks  are  on  time-s¬ 
unless  workers  work,  unless  salesmen  sell,  the  company  will 
not  be  able  to  support  them  or  their  fellow  employees. 
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Three  businessmen  made  comments  on  drees  and  grooming  in  connection 
with  personality  training.  The  personnel  managers  of  the  two  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  particularly  stressed  appearance. 

The  manager  of  a  dual  business,  a  construction  company  combined 
with  an  office  assistance  service,  felt  that  the  school  could  help  to 
improve  the  personality  of  its  graduates, 

While  personality  is  not  exactly  the  responsibility  of  the  schools, 
I  feel  a  great  deal  of  influence  could  be  exerted  on  students  by 
their  teachers*  Good  taste  and  manners,  and  above-average  personality 
must  be  acquired;  they  are  not  hereditary.  Teachers,  through  their 
long  daytime  association  with  students,  should  be  of  immeasurable 
help  to  them  in  this  regard. 

Another  way  in  which  the  school  might  strengthen  personality  was  explained 
by  the  branch  manager  of  an  automobile  manufacturer, 

Students  should  be  taught  to  finish  assignments  and  tests. 

The  fact  that  the  job  is  finished,  as  well  as  the  quality, 
should  be  regarded  by  the  teacher.  Ability  to  finalize  is 
much  needed  in  business;  that  is,  the  ability  to  perceive 
what  the  complete  task  amounts  to,  and  to  keep  at  it  until  it 
is  tidily  finished. 


Comments  on  Busi ness  Education  Skill  Subjects. 

Three  businessmen  said  that  greater  accuracy  in  typewriting  should 
be  taught.  The  strongest  complaint  about  high  school  typewriting  came 
from  the  manager  of  the  office  staff  of  a  large  hospital.  He  believed 
that  only  those  students  who  were  to  be  made  job-ready  should  be  taught 
typewriting  in  school  at  all.  This  manager  spent  some  time  in  teaching 
typing  to  his  staff.  A  large  department  store  also  reported  giving  its 
new  typists  a  two  to  three  weeks  training  period.  The  store  required 
50  w.p.m.  typing  speed,  with  accuracy.  A  bus  line  manager  considered 
60  w.p.m.  necessary  for  a  good  typist. 
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Businessmen  placed  bookkeeping  as  quite  important  in  answering  the 
questionnaire,  but  in  the  interviews  it  cmne  to  light  that  uome  business- 
ses  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  high 
school  bookkeeping  courses.  One  businessman  stated  that  his  oil  company 
had  never  hired  rny  help  who  had  taken  bookkeeping  in  high  school.  The 
bus  line  office  manager  said,  "No  girls  understand  debit  and  credit, 
perhaps,  in  this  large  office,  there  is  one  who  does."  This  executive 
did  r.ot  think  that  it  was  important  for  the  high  school  to  train  girls 
in  bookkeepingr,  as  he  said  that  only  one  girl  in  fifty  engaged  in  office 
work  is  a  bookkeeper.  Four  other  businessmen  considered  that  bookkeeping 
was  useful  knowledge  for  all  workers. 

Two  businessmen  mentioned  the  usefulness  of  dictation  machines. 

The  manager  of  an  insurance  adjustment  agency  said, 

The  dictaphone  is  important  to  a  worker  in  this  office, 
not  shorthand.  We  want  one  girl  to  do  shorthand  when  urgent 
work  comes  up,  as  taking  statements  from  parties  who  call  at 
the  office  regarding  -  ccidents.  For  the  routine  of  adjust¬ 
ment  work  the  dictation  machine  is  more  practical,  as  the 
adjuster  can  spend  his  time  out  of  the  office,  examining 
damage  and  estimating  repairs,  and  do  his  dictation  in  the 
evening  after  the  office  staff  is  gone. 

The  questionnaire  found  that  more  businessmen  thought  shorthand 
training  important  than  favoured  dictation  machine  training.  The  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  public  utility  company  commented  in  his  interview,  "You  can’t 
beat  a  stenographer  that  is  alive."  The  office  managers  of  a  grocery 
chain  and  a  bus  line  both  preferred  stenographers.  The  latter  com¬ 
plained  that  standards  of  training  for  speed  had  been  reduced. 

Comments  on  Other  Subjects. 


The  sections  in  the  questionnaire  on  Office  Machi nes ,  General 
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Business  Knowledge ,  and  Foreign  Languages  were  not  represented  in  tablet! 
V,  VI,  and  VII,  ms  the  businessmen  placed  so  many  other  aspects  of  train¬ 
ing;  ahead  of  these.  The  office  manager  of  on  oil  drilling  company  said 
of  machine  training,  "We  would  appreciate  the  high  school  training  the 
girls  on  office  machines,  but  would  not  hold  the  school  responsible  to 
give  such  training," 

Some  opposing  views  were  heerd  regarding  the  value  of  teaching 
general  business  information.  The  business  manager  of  a  bus  line  did 
not  think  it  was  worth  while  for  t 11  prospective  office  workers  to  learn 
the  details  of  telegraph  service,  shipping  services,  and  the  like.  He 
said,  "These  matters  are  assigned  only  to  particular  people  who  must  keep 
up  on  ever  changing  regulations."  However,  the  manager  of  a  public  util¬ 
ity  company  and  the  accountant  of  a  bank  favored  the  teaching  of  more 
general  business  knowledge. 

Only  two  business  people  had  comments  on  foreign  languages  in 
Alberta  business.  Knowledge  of  Ukrainian  and  French  was  found  of  some 
use  in  an  Edmonton  lumber  business. 

Summery. 

The  overall  impression  gained  from  the  interviews  agreed  with  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire.  Fundamental  skills  of  spelling,  writing, 
composition  and  calculation  were  held  to  be  most  important.  Businessmen 
attached  importance  to  the  training  the  school  does  in  the  fields  of 
typewriting,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  Personality  was  regarded  as 
important.  The  school  was  not  blamed  for  all  the  faults  in  the  person¬ 
alities  and  work  habits  of  graduates  entering  employment,  but  the  part 
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the  school  could  play  in  improving  both  skills  and  attitudes  was  regarded 
as  significant.  Six  businessmen  mentioned  the  importance  of  young  people 
finishing  school.  Two  called  Grade  Eleven  "a  minimum  requirement"  the 
others  stressed  Grade  Twelve,  The  office  manager  in  the  head  office  of 
a  grocery  chain  stated, 

We  have  many  employees  that  have  not  completed  school* 

Those  who  have  had  to  drop  school  generally  make  out  all 
right,  but  those  who  just  decided  to  quit  prove  lacking. 

Those  who  complete  Grade  Twelve  have  little  trouble. 

The  skill  subjects,  typewriting;,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping,  to¬ 
gether  with  office  practice  are  the  most  commonly  taught  business  educa¬ 
tion  subjects.  The  place  of  the  business  education  subjects  in  the  high 
school  curricula  of  the  Canadian  provinces  is  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TIIE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  IN  CANADIAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

AND 

SECRETARIAL  SUBJECTS  AT  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  program  of  business  education  in  Canadian  high  schools  is 
examined  in  this  chapter  to  indicate  what  courses  are  offered,  and  what 
content  the  business  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  teach.  The  general 
organization  of  the  high  school  business  education  programs  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  is  described  first.  The  one-year  type  of  vocational  business 
program  that  several  provinces  provide  is  described  separately.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this,  the  curricula  of  the  provinces  in  business  subjects  and 
in  special  business  arithmetic  and  business  English  are  compared, 
Merchandising  or  distributive  education  courses  offered  in  the  various 
provinces  are  the  last  to  be  surveyed. 

In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter,  the  offerings  of  Canadian 
universities  which  might  be  helpful  in  the  special  preparation  of  office 
skill  teachers  are  described. 

I.  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CURRICULA  OF  TEE  PROVINCES 

General  Organization. 

Newfoundland*  The  Newfoundland  business  education  program  is 
confined  to  the  Grade  Eleven  year.*  This  makes  the  Newfoundland  course 

^Syllabus  -  1959-60,  (St,  John's,  Newfoundland,  Department  of 
Education,  1959)' >  P»  23* 
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rather  similar  to  the  special  one-year  business  education  course  offered 
at  the  Grace  Twelve  level  in  some  other  provinces.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
Pass  diploma  in  C. rade  XI  (Commercial )  ,  a  Newfoundland  student  must  earn 
50  per  cent  or  more  in: 

English 

Spelling,  Dictation  and  Penmanship 
Arithmetic  or  Shorthand 
Bookkeeping  or  Typewriting 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce 

and  in  one  to  three  additional  courses  chosen  from  this  list: 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 
Geography 
History 
Economics 
Commercial  Lav; 

French,  Spanish  or  German 

Provincial  departmental  examinations  are  given  in  all  the  subjects  of 

the  Grade  Eleven  business  education  program  with  the  exception  of  type- 
3 

writing. y 


Prince  Edward  Island.  The  program  of  studies  for  Grades  Eleven 

and  Twelve  in  Prince  Edvard  Island  does  not  outline  a  business  education 

program,  although  two  high  schools  and  one  separate  school  have  business 

education  departments  in  addition  to  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlotte- 
/ 

town.  r  The  calendar  of  Prince  of  Wales  College  outlines  a  number  of 


O 

Alberta  is  the  only  province  in  which  the  term  "commercial"  has 
been  officially  supplanted  by  "business  education." 

^Public  Examinations  Regulations  -  19 60,  (St.  John's,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Department  of  Education,  i960) ,  p.  23 

^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  F«  Mackenzie,  Dep¬ 
uty  Minister  and  Director  of  Education,  Chariot tetovm,  P.E.I.,  August  26,  1956. 
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business  education  courses,  but  indicates  that  these  are  offered  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  or  post-high-school  level,  of  the  college. ^  The 
information  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  course,  therefore,  has  teen 
included  in  Fart  II  of  this  chapter,  ’’Secretarial  Training  in  Canadian 
Universities  and  Colleges." 

Nova  Scotia.  Nova  Scotia's  program  lists  descriptions  of  seven 
business  education  courses,  each  of  which  may  count  as  one  high-school 
subject  in  the  student's  program,  except  that  credit  may  not  be  obtained 
for  type^rriting  taken  vithout  either  bookkeeping  or  shorthand.  The  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  taken  in  Grades  Ten,  Eleven  and  Twelve  in  any  combination, 
as  the  local  school  board  may  decide.  English  and  courses  of  a  social 
studies  nature  must  also  be  taken  in  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve  in  order 
to  qualify  for  a  Grade  Eleven  or  Grade  Twelve  certificate. 

The  seven  courses  of  Nova  Scotia's  commercial  syllabus  are: 

Shorthand,  First  Year 
Shorthand.  Second  Voar 
Typewriting,  First  Year 
Typewriting,  Second  Year 
Business  Arithmetic,  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  and  Business  Forms 
Advanced  Bookkeeping 
Business  English  and  Correspondence 

New  Brunswick.  New  Brunswick's  high-school  business  education 
program  is  authorized  for  the  urban  and  regional  composite  high  schools 

^Calendar  -  1952-53 <  (Charlotte town,  F.E.I.,  Prince  of  Wales 
College,  1952),  p.  7. 

^Curriculum  Notes  -  1954*  (Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Department 
of  Education,  1954) ♦  pp  .  5-8* 
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and  the  vocational  schools  of  the  province.  The  New  Brunswick  regulations 

state  that  no  high  school  should  operate  a  business  department  with  fewer 

7 

than  two  qualified  instructors.  The  New  Brunswick  business  education 

program  is  distinct  from  the  academic  program.  The  General  Business 

Course,  outlined  below,  is  the  basic  program  and  the  only  one  taught  in 

smaller  centres.  The  General  Clerical  Course  is  arranged  by  providing 

ft 

clerical  training  in  place  of  shorthand  for  the  clerical  students. 


Tenth  Year- 


General  Business  Course 


Eleventh  Year 


Twelfth  Year 


Core  Subjects 

Language^ 

Social  Studies 
Health  &  Physical 
Education 


Core  Subjects 

Language 
Social  Studies^ 
Health  &  Physical 
Education 


Core  Subjects 

Language.: 

Social  Studies: 
Health  &  Physical 
Education 


and 


and 


and 


Arithmetic 

Financial  Eecords  and 
Penmanship 
Spelling 

and  any  two  of  the 
following  as  selected 
by  the  community 
Commercial  Geography 
General  Science 
Typewriting 
French 


Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping  and 
Penmanship 
Spelling 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
French 


Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Correspondence  and 
Spelling 

Shorthand-Transcription 
Typewriting  and 
Office  Practice 
French 

Business.  Law 


(French  is  elective  with  the  community. 
(Correspondence  and  Spelling  may  be  divided 
(between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years. 


^Outline  of  Commercial  Course,  (Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Vocational  Branch,  1958),  P»  1* 

8Ibid. ,  p.  3. 
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In  large  centers,  the  school  may  provide  the  Bookkeeping  Course 

and  the  Stenographic  Course  by  substituting  additional  bookkeeping  and 

law  for  the  shorthand  of  the  general  course  in  one  case,  and  additional 

shorthand  transcription  and  office  practice  for  bookkeeping  in  the  other. 

The  Retail  Selling  Course  should  be  offered  only  in  a  large  city  where 

9 

it  can  be  given  to  advantage. 

Vocational  competency  is  stated  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Hew  Bruns¬ 
wick  business  education  program  in  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve.  "The  Grade 
Ten  program  of  studies  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  general  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  the  introduction  of  general  business  subjects  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  more  specialised  training  later. ^ 

Quebec.  The  course  of  studies  for  the  high  school  grades  in 
Quebec  Protestant  schools  states  that  bookkeeping,  stenography  and 
secretarial  practice,  and  typewriting  and  office  practice  may  be  taught 
in  Grades  Fine,  Ten,  and  Eleven  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of 

1  1 

Protestant  Education  in  schools  which  have  adequate  staff  and  equipment. 

Evidently  the  same  syllabus  is  used  in  English-speaking  schools  under 

12 

Roman  Catholic  auspices.  This  syllabus  offers  office  practice  as  a 

^Ibid. ,  p.  3»  1QIbid. ,  p.  1. 

^15 >57-58  Course  of  Study  for  Protestant  High  Schools--High 
School  Grades  (Quebec,  P.  Q. ,  Department  of  Education),  chart. 

-I  Q 

x  syllabus  in  Business  Education  for  Grades  IX-XI ,  (Quebec, 

P.  Q. ,  Department  of  Education,  1961)  obtained  from  La  Secretaire 
Anglais,  and  Syllabus  in  Business  Education  for  C-rades  IX-XI 
(Quebec,  P.  Q. ,  Department  of  Education,  1955)  earlier  obtained 
from  Protestant  Secretary. 
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two-year  course.  Bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting  may  be  taught 
as  a  two-year  course  in  Grades  Ten  and  Eleven,  or  as  a  three  year  course 
beginning  in  Grade  Nine. 


Ontario.  The  Ontario  course  in  business  education  subjects 
extends  from  Grade  Nine  to  Grade  Thirteen.  The  course  of  studies  spe¬ 
cifies  the  following  general  allocation  of  timei 

35  -  40?o  obligatory  courses  in  English,  social 
studies,  and  physical  education 

50 c/o  business  education  subjects 

10  -  15^  options  of  particular  interest  to  the  pupil 

It  would  seem  that  somewhat  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  student's  pro- 

13 

gram  is  given  to  business  subjects  in  Grade  Nine. 

The  business  education  subjects  offered  in  Ontario  in  Grades  Nine 
to  Twelve  are: 

Grade  Nine  Arithmetic 

Typewriting 
Penmanship 
Business  Practice 

Grade  Ten  Business  Arithmetic 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 

Grade  Eleven  Typewriting  and  Office 
Practice 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 

Business  Arithmetic  and 


^  Courses  of  Study.  Grades  IX.  X»  and  XII.  Commercial 
Courses.  (Toronto,  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  1954) >  pp^  3-5 • 
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Business  Machines 
Penmanship 

Merchandising  (or  other 
approved  option) 

Grade  Twelve  Office  Practice 

Shorthand  and  Transcription 
Bookkeeping 

Business  Arithmetic  and 
Business  Machines 
Business  Law 
Merchandising  (or  other 
approved  option) 

Ontario  provides  special  courses  in  English  and  social  studies 
for  business  education  students  in  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve.  The  English 
for  business  education  students  includes  business  correspondence.  The 
social  studies  for  Grade  Eleven  is  "History  of  Commerce ,"  and  for  Grade 
Twelve,  "Elements  of  Economics.,,, 

The  appropriate  certificate  from  the  following  list  is  granted 
to  Ontario  high-school  students  who  include  twelve  to  sixteen  periods 
of  commercial  subjects  weekly  in  their  Grade  Eleven  and  Grade  Twelve 
programs,  along  with  other  required  subjects.1^ 

Commercial— Accounting 
Clerical 

General  Business- 
Merchandising 
Secretarial 
Special  15 
Special  Bilingual1 

Ontario  students  registered  in  the  General  Course  may  also  choose 


^Requirements  for  Certificates  and  Diplomas  -  1954-55.  (Toronto, 
Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  1954) >  P*  7* 

15These  are  certificates  for  the  one-year  "Special  Commercial 

It 
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typewriting  or  business  practice  rs  options  in  Grades  Nine  and  Ten,  and 
"commercial  work"  for  the  options  allowed  each  year  in  Grades  Eleven  and 
Twelve. 

The  Grade  Thirteen  program,  which  leads  to  the  Secondary  School 
Honour  Graduation  Diploma,  consists  of  English,  Physical  Education,  and 
six  optional  courses.  The  six  options  may  include  "Mathematics  of  In¬ 
vestment,"  and  "Accountancy  Practice"  or  "Secretarial  Practice. 

Manitoba.  In  the  three-year  "Commercial  Course,"  one-half  of  the 
Manitoba  student’s  time  is  given  to  improving  his  general  education 
through  a  study  of  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science  and 
health*  The  student  who  has  the  ability  and  who  may  desire  to  go  to 
university  should  elect  a  second  subject  for  the  optional  subject  which 
he  is  allowed. 

In  Grade  Ten  all  students  take  Typewriting  with  Office  Practice, 
and  Bookkeeping  with  Business  Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calculation,  each  for 
16  per  cent  of  their  time;  and  Related  English,  and  one  option  from 
Shorthand,  Advertising,  Retail  Merchandising,  and  Selling,  each  for  12 
per  cent  of  their  time.  The  remaining  44  per  cent  of  the  student's  time 
is  allotted  to  Literature,  Geography,  and  options  in  Science,  Shop, 
Household  Economics,  and  Guidance  or  Health* 

In  Grade  Eleven  the  student's  business  courses  must  be  chosen 
from  one  of  three  patterns*  stenographic,  bookkeeping,  and  clerical. 

The  clerical  course  allows  an  option  from  among  Ac.  ,  Ret.-  il 
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Merchandising  1  or  2  nnt1  Celling  1  or  2.  The  commercial  portion  of  ouch 
course  includes  Related  English  2,  12  per  cent,  and  Business  Arithmetic 
and  Rapid  Calculation  2,  6  to  12  per  cent  of  the  student's  time. 

In  Grade  Twelve,  60  per  cent  of  the  student's  time  is  given  to 
live  options  from  the  following  list:  Typewriting,  3 ?  Bookkeeping  3> 
Shorthand  3,  Office  Practice  and  Business  Machines  3,  Business  Law  3, 
Advertising  1,  Retail  Merchandising  2,  and  Selling  2.1? 

An  Alternative  Commercial  Course  is  also  outlined  in  Manitoba. 

It  provides  the  same  business  education  subject  set  up,  but  includes 
science  and  mathematics  throughout  the  program.  It  uses  the  general 
high  school  English  I  and  English  2  (Composition)  in  place  of  the  Related 
English  courses.  The  Manitoba  program  of  studies  also  makes  provision 
for  students  to  elect  technical  options  in  the  General  Course.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Course  student  may  elect  only  one  business  education  subject  each- 

year  in  Grades  Ten  and  Eleven,  but  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  short- 

18 

hand  are  all  available  to  him  in  Grade  Twelve. 

Saskatchewan.  The  program  of  studies  for  high  schools  in  Sask¬ 
atchewan  provides  the  following  business  education  electives  in  Grades 

Nine  to  Twelve:^ 


^Program  of  Studies  for  the  Schools  of  Manitoba  -  Senior 
High  Schools  -  1960-61  (Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Department  of 
Education,  i960),  pp.  108-125* 

18Ibid. ,  p.  97. 

“^Curriculum  Bulletin  D  (Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Department 
of  Education,  19577*  P®  31® 
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Grade  Nine  Typewriting  2  hours  per  about  0^  of  school 

week  time 


Business  Fundamentals  2  hours 

Q°/o 

Grade  Ten 

Typewriting 

2  hours 

8 io 

Shorthand 

2  hours 

8  fo 

Record  Keeping 

2  hours 

8  c/o 

Grade  Eleven 

Typewriting  with 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand  and 

3  hours 

12  °/o 

Transcription 

3  hours 

12°/o 

Bookkeeping 

2  hours 

8 fo 

Grade  Twelve 

Typewriting  with 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand  and 

3  hours 

12  ^ 

Transcription 

3  hours 

12 ^ 

Bookkeeping 

2  hours 

8; io 

Alberta. 

The  Alberta  high 

school  business 

education  program  pro- 

vides  sixteen  electives  from  which 

a  student  may 

choose  a  secretarial  or 

a  clerical  type  of  program.  There 

is  no  special 

diploma  for  the  comple- 

tion  of  a  business  education  program.  All  Alberta  students  who  graduate 

receive  the  same  High  School  Diploma,  based  on  passing  in  the  "constants" 

English,  social  studies,  health  and  physical  training— and  gaining  one 

20 

hundred  credits  overall.  One  credit  represents  one  period  per  week 

throughout  a  school  year,  or  2-g-  per  cent  of  school  time.  The  business 

21 

education  electives  offered  are: 

Grade  Ten  Record  Keeping  10  2-3  credits  5~7if:=  of  school 

time 


“^Senior  High  School  Handbook  -  1960-61  (Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  i960),  P«  19» 

^Ibid. ,  pp.  8  and  9* 
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Grade  Eleven 


Grade  Twelve 


Typewriting  102 

5  credits 

12'$ 

Shorthand  10 

5  credits 

12 

lie  theraa  tics  11 

5  credits 

12  ; 

Business  Fundamentals  10 

2-4  credits 

5-10/0 

Bookkeeping  20 

5  credits 

12-1  ?/o 

Typewriting  20 

5  credits 

12  °fo 

Shorthand  20 

5  credits 

12  $ 

Office  Practice  20 

5  credits 

12  $ 

Law  20 

3  credits 

7  1  iV 

Ilerchandising  20 

5  credits 

12  $ 

Clerical  Practice  20 

5  credits 

1 2  ■J'/o 

Bookkeeping  30 

5  credits 

124$ 

Typewriting  30 

5  credits 

12-|  $ 

Secretarial  Practice  30 

5  credits 

12 

Business  Machines  30 

5  credits 

12-1$ 

Office  Practice  30 

3-5  credits 

7iV-12-|$ 

British  Columbia,  The  British  Columbia  program  of  studies  out¬ 
lines  two  business  education  patterns  in  terms  of  the  graduation  re¬ 
quirements.  The  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  Secretarial  Pattern 


a.  at  least  three  years  of  study  in  the  field  of 
Commerce , 

b.  satisfactory  completion  of  Secretarial  Practice  92 
and  its  prerequisites,  Typewriting  10  and  20,  Short¬ 
hand  21  and  31?  and 

Co  accompanying  majors  in  English  and  in  either  economics 
or  law. 


22 

Typewriting  10  is  also  offered  for  3  credits  as  a 
personal- use  course.  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for 
Business  Education  (Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department  of  Education, 

1955),  p.  40.  " 

23  / 

^Administrative  Bulletin  for  Secondary  Schools  (.Victoria,, 

British  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  i960),  p.  28 
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The  graduation  requirements  for  the  Business  Pattern  are: 

a.  at  least  three  years  of  study  in  the  field  of  commerce, 

b.  satisfactory  completion  of  Bookkeeping  91  and  its 
prerequisites,  Business  Fundamentals  24  and  Book¬ 
keeping  34»  end, 

Co  accompanying  majors  in  mathematics  and  in  one  of 
economics  or  law. 

British  Columbia  students  in  the  General  Program  may  also  elect 
the  secretarial  major,  consisting  of  the  typewriting  and  shorthand 
courses  and  Secretarial  Practice  92,  or  the  business  major  of  Business 
Fundamentals  24,  Bookkeeping  34  and  91  • 

Special  One-Year  Business  Education  Courses . 

Five  of  the  provinces  offer  special  programs  by  which  students 
can  turn  to  business  education  in  one  of  the  senior  grades  of  high 
school,  or  after  finishing  those  grades.  These  programs  provide  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  office  skill  training  in  one  year. 

Newfoundland.  In  the  above  review  of  the  general  organization 
of  business  education  in  the  provinces,  it  was  noted  that  Newfoundland 
confines  its  business  education  program  to  the  Grade  Eleven  year.  In 
the  Maritime  provinces,  Grade  Eleven  is  accepted  as  a  terminal  year  of 
high  school  for  many  students.  Junior  Matriculation,  based  on  Grade 
Eleven  examinations,  is  retained  as  one  of  the  levels  of  entering  uni~ 
versity  and  teacher  training.  English  is  required  in  the  Newfoundland 
one-year  business  education  program,  geography  and  history  are  included 
among-  optional  "additional"  courses.  Students  may  choose  a  program 
including  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  with  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
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Commerce,"  or  they  may  take  shorthand  and  typewriting  with  it.  They  may 
also  undertake  the  whole  bookkeeping  and  secretarial  program  by  choosing 

typewriting  and  shorthand  as  their  "additional  courses"  to  the  bookkeep- 
24 

ing  program.  ^ 

Nova  Scotia.  In  Nova  Scotia,  students  who  already  hold  a  Grade 
Eleven  or  Grade  Twelve  high  school  certificate  may  take  six  of  the  seven 
courses  of  the  commercial  syllabus  as  a  one-year  stenographic  course. ^ 
They  take  the  first  and  second  year  courses  in  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand,  the  first  year  course  in  bookkeeping,  which  includes  business 
arithmetic,  and  the  course  in  business  English  and  correspondence. 

Ontario.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  three  or  more 
years  of  any  other  secondary  school  course  may  take  the  "Special  Com¬ 
mercial"  course  in  Ontario.  Nigh  school  certificates  titled  "Commer¬ 
cial-Special"  and  "Commercial-Special  Bilingual"  are  given  for  success 

in  this  course.  The  forty  periods  per  week  of  the  Special  Commercial 

26 

program  are  allotted  as  follows: 

Correspondence  and  Spelling  4  periods 

Physical  Education  2  " 

Elements  of  Economics  and 

Business  Law  4  " 


^Public  Examinations  Reflations  -  1.'  _.0  (St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  Department  of  Education,  i960),  p.  21. 

^Curriculum  Notes  (Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Department 
of  Education,  1954),  p.  G. 

^Courses  of  Study.  Grades  IX.  X ,  XI  and  XII.  Commercial 
Courses  (Toronto,  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  1954) »  P«  5* 
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Typewriting;  and  Office 

Practice  9  periods 

Shorthand  and  Tran¬ 
scription  9  " 

Business  Arithmetic  and 

Business  Machines  4  " 

Bookkeeping  5  " 

Penmanship  2  " 


Saskatchewan.  A  one-year  program  is  described  in  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  course  of  studies.  Students  who  enroll  must  have  completed  Grade 
Eleven  unless  they  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  the  principal 
may  consent  to  admit  them  with  only  Grade  Ten  standing.  The  course  in¬ 
cludes  the  work  in  typewriting  outlined  for  Grades  Nine,  Ten  and  Eleven, 

and  business  English,  spelling-  and  office  practice.  The  office  practice 

27 

course  gives  considerable  emphasis  to  office  machines. 

Alberta.  The  Alberta  program  of  studies  does  not  outline  a  one- 

year  business  education  course  as  such,  but  "special  regulations"  permit 

a  Grade  Eleven  student  to  take  either  two  classes  of  shorthand  or  two 

classes  of  typewriting  in  the  one  year.  Students  in  Grade  Twelve  may 

undertake  the  first  and  second  courses  of  both  typewriting  and  shorthand, 

28 

should  they  wish  to  turn  to  business  training  in  their  final  year. 

Courses  Offered  in  Bookkeeping. 

Examination  of  the  subjects  in  the  provincial  business  education 

^Curriculum  Bulletin  D  (Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Department 
of  Education,  1957) >  pp >  51-52. 

^Senior  High  School  Handbook  -  i960  (Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Department  of  Education,  i960),  p.  15* 
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courses  one  at  a  time  will  make  it  apparent  to  what  extent  curricula  are 
consistent  in  the  subjects  offered,  and  the  number  of  years  instruction 
provided  in  the  various  subjects.  Where  a  province  has  some  strikingly 
different  arrangement,  too,  as  the  provision  of  "advanced  elective  sub¬ 
jects"  and  the  requirements  for  majors  in  British  Columbia,  it  is  better 
understood  when  examined  in  the  light  of  one  subject.  Bookkeeping,  which 
was  the  first  business  education  subject  to  be  offered  in  Canada,  will  be 
the  first  one  examined. ^ 

Newfoundland  offers  bookkeeping  only  in  Grade  Eleven,  as  the  whole 
of  that  province's  business  education  program  is  limited  to  the  one  year. 
Quebec  offers  bookkeeping  in  Grades  Nine,  Ten,  and  Eleven.  The  syllabus 
is  so  arranged  that  the  same  content  can  also  be  offered  as  a  two-year 
course  in  Grades  Ten  and  Eleven  only.  Nova  Scotia  has  two  courses  for 
Grades  Ten  to  Twelve.  The  first  course  is  a  combination  of  business 
arithmetic,  elementary  bookkeeping  and  business  forms,  the  second  is 
called  "Advanced  Bookkeeping."  New  Brunswick  offers  bookkeeping  in 
Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve.  In  Grade  Ten  a  course  called  "Financial  Re¬ 
cords"  deals  with  the  financial  transactions  which  affect  all  citizens, 
and  also  with  some  routine  clerical  procedures,  such  as  the  preparation 
of  invoices  and  keeping  the  payroll  record.^® 

“^John  Cecil  Hewson,  "The  History  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Canada,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1940),  pp.  7  and  51»  In  Ontario,  617  schools  taught  book¬ 
keeping  in  1850.  m  the  year  1854>  799  students  took  the  subject 
in  Quebec  province. 

^Outline  of  Commercial  Course  (Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Branch,  1958) »  P«  23. 
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Ontario  and  the  western  provinces  offer  three  years  of  bookkeeping 
in  Grades  Ten  to  'iwelve.  In  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba,  the  first  course  is  known  as  "Record  Keeping,"  but  in  Ontario 
the  name  remains  "bookkeeping. "  Alberta's  Grade  Twelve  course  was  re¬ 
named  "Accounting"  by  the  l('60-6l  Curriculum  Guide.  "Record  Keeping" 
is  not  a  pre-requisite  of  the  bookkeeping  courses,  but  British  Columbia 
requires  a  course  of  the  general  business  sort,  "Business  Fundamentals," 
as  the  first  course  in  a  bookkeeping  major. 

Courses  in  Typewriting. 

Several  provinces  begin  typewriting  in  Grade  Mine.  Quebec,  Ontario, 
and  Saskatchewan  mention  Grade  Nine  typewriting  as  part  of  their  high 
school  business  education  programs;  Alberta  has  typewriting  in  Grade  Nine  as 
a  junior  high  school  exploratory  subject. 

In  Newfoundland,  typewriting  is  offered  only  in  the  commercial 
course  in  Grade  Eleven.  In  Nova  Scotia,  two  courses  in  typewriting  are 
offered.  In  Quebec,  typewriting  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  courses 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  it  is  taught  in  a  school  in  Grade  Nine. 

New  Brunswick  offers  typewriting  in  Grades  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twelve.  Of- 
fice  practice  is  combined  with  the  typewriting  course  for  Grade  Twelve. 
Ontario  has,  besides  the  Grade  Nine  typing,  courses  in  Grades  Ten  and 
Eleven.  Typing  is  stressed  in  Ontario's  office  practice  courses  for  Grades 
Eleven  and  Twelve  as  well.  Saskatchewan' s  course  has  typewriting  in  Grades 

^1 

Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Business 
Education  (Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  I960), 
p.  10. 
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Nine  and  Ten,  typewriting  combined  with  office  practice  in  Grades  Eleven 
and  Twelve.  Manitoba  and  Alberta  offer  three  high  school  typing  courses 
in  Grades  Ten  to  Twelve. 

Courses  in  Shorthand. 

The  shorthand  courses  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  are 
offered  in  the  same  pattern  as  their  respective  typewriting-  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  courses.  New  Brunswick  offers  shorthand  courses  in  Grades  Eleven  and 
Twelve.  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  offer  a  shorthand  course  for 
each  of  Grades  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twelve.  In  Alberta,  the  third  stenography 
course  is  included  in  "Secretarial  Practice."  In  British  Columbia  the 
"advanced  elective"  course,  Secretarial  Practice  92*  is  a  culmination  for 
both  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

Other  Office  Training  Courses. 

Newf oundland 1 s  course,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce,  has  a 
very  extensive  sj^llabus,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 


The  Divisions  of  Commerce 
Letter  Filing 
Duplicating 

Sending  Messages- —  Mail,  Telephone,  Cable,  Radio 
Purchases  and  Sales 

Invoices,  Statements,  and  Credit  Notes 
Money 

Banks  and  Banking 
The  Canadian  Banks 


(St.  John's,  Newf oundland,  Depart- 


■ 
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Bills  of  Exchange  -  Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange 

The  Despc  tch  and  Delivery  of  Goods 

Methods  of  Payment 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising 

Insurance 

Marine  Carriage  and  Insurance 
Exportation  of  Goods 
Partnership 
Joint-Stock  Companies 
Profits 

Commercial  Correspondence 

Nova  Scotia  has  no  course  of  the  office  practice  type,,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  combines  office  practice  with  the  Grade  T\\relve  typewriting  course., 
Two  courses  in  office  practice  are  offered  in  Quebec  in  Grades  Ten  and 
Eleven.  Ontario  and  Alberta  have  office  practice  courses  in  Grades  Elev¬ 
en  and  Twelve.  Saskatchewan  combines  office  practice  with  typewriting 
in  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve ;  Manitoba,  in  Grades  Ten  and  Eleven.  Mani¬ 
toba  also  offers  a  course,  "Office  Practice  and  Business  Machines,"  in 
Grade  Twelve.  British  Columbia  offers  two  Crade  Twelve  clerical  practice 
courses  and  an  office  practice  course  in  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve,  as 
well  as  the  "advanced  elective"  courses,  Business  Practice  91  (Bookkeep¬ 
ing),  and  Secretarial  Practice  92  or  93 5  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  bookkeeping,  and  with  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

General  Business  Courses. 

Business  Fundamentals  has  already  been  noted  as  a  pre-bookkeeping 
course  for  Grade  Ten  in  British  Columbia.  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  use 
the  same  name  and  the  same  textbook  for  their  junior  courses  in  business 
knowledge.  The  same  textbook  is  prescribed  in  New  Brunswick  for  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  course,  "Junior  Business  Training."  In  Ontario,  a  course 
called  "Business  Practice"  is  offered  in  Grade  Ten. 


- 
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Office  Machines  Courses . 

New  Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  and  Alberta  offer  separate  office 
machines  courses  in  Grade  Twelve.  Ontario  combines  office  machines  with 
business  arithmetic  in  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve.  Manitoba  has  the  course 
"Office  Practice  and  Business  Machines"  in  Grade  Twelve.  The  office 
practice  courses  in  the  several  provinces  also  introduce  office  machines, 
especially  duplicators,  dictation  machines,  and  calculators  and  adding 
machines. 

Business  Law. 

Courses  in  business  lav;  are  available  as  part  of  the  business 
education  program  in  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia.  Business  law  is  naturally  a  Grade  Elev¬ 
en  subject  in  Newfoundland.  It  is  an  elective  for  either  Grade  Eleven 
or  Twelve  in  Alberta.  The  other  four  provinces  offer  law  only  to  Grade 
Twelve. 

Business  Mathematics . 

In  Newfoundland,  arithmetic  is  taken  in  Grades  Nine  and  Ten,  and 
in  Grade  Eleven  by  those  who  are  taking  the  bookkeeping  type  of  business 
course.  Nova  Scotia  combines  business  arithmetic  with  elementary  book- 
keeping  and  business  forms  as  a  beginning  course.  The  New  Brunswick 
program  provides  arithmetic  in  Grades  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twelve.  Ontario 
has  arithmetic  in  Grades  Nine  to  Twelve  of  the  Commercial  Course,  with 
office  machines  combined  with  the  Grade  Eleven  and  Twelve  arithmetic. 
Manitoba  has  business  arithmetic  and  rapid  calculation  in  Grades  Ten  and 
Eleven.  Alberta  offers  a  commercial  mathematics  option  to  Grade  Ten. 
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In  British  Columbia,  students  who  take  the  "Business"  pattern  commercial 

33 

course  must  take  four  courses  of  mathematics  in  Grades  Bine  to  Twelve. 
Specialized  Courses  in  English. 

Host  provinces  offer  the  same  course  in  English  to  all  of  their 
high  school  students.  Students  in  the  business  education  programs  of 
Ontario  and  Manitoba,  however,  take  special  English  courses.  British 
Columbia  has  a  second  series  of  high  school  English  courses  available  to 
students  with  lower  ability  or  needing  more  practical  training. 

Ontario  offers  its  business  students  the  standard  literature 
courses  in  Grades  Eleven  and  T\^elve,  but  two  special  courses  in  composi¬ 
tion  and  grammar  (Business  Correspondence  I  and  II ).  Courses  in  "Related 
English"  are  offered  to  business  students  in  Manitoba,  although  students 
taking  a  business  education  program  may  use  the  general  high  school  Eng¬ 
lish  courses. 

Business  education  students  taking  the  "Secretarial"  pattern  in 
British  Columbia  must  take  an  English  major  of  five  courses.  This  major 
includes  the  "advanced  elective,"  English  93  (Applied  English),  at  the 
Grade  Twelve  level,  or  else  English  91 9  the  "advanced  elective"  required 
of  matriculation  students  majoring  in  English.  The  regular  or  academic 
English  courses  10,  20,  3O9  and  40  are  taken  by  British  Columbia  students 

^Administrative  Bulletin  -  1953  (Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  1955)9  P«  34* 

^Program  of  Studies  f or  the  Schools  of  Manitoba  -  Senior 
High  Schools  -  1960-61  (Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Department  of 
Education,  i960) ,  pp.  109-110. 
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in  Grades  Nine,  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twelve  respectively.  Courses  11,  21,  31, 
and  41  are  for  students  who  need  work  of  a  remedial  and  practical  type. 

A  course  in  "Correspondence"  is  given  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  addition  to  the  regular  English  courses  for  the  high-school  grades. 
This  course  is  usually  taken  in  Grade  Twelve.  Schools  in  New  Brunswick 

may  divide  the  work  of  the  course  between  the  Grade  Eleven  and  Grade  Twelve 
35 

years.  ^  New  Brunswick  students  must  take  spelling  each  year.  In  New¬ 
foundland,  "Spelling,  Dictation  and  Penmanship"  is  a  course  with  a  de¬ 
partmental  examination  in  the  program  of  Grade  Eleven-Commercial. 

Distributive  Education  in  the  Curriculum. 

Five  provinces,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Alberta, 
include  courses  to  prepare  high  school  graduates  for  employment  in  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  distribution. 

New  Brunswick.  A  special  program  described  as  the  "Retail  Selling 
Course,"  may  be  offered  in  New  Brunswick,  but  only  in  a  large  city  where 
it  can  be  given  to  advantage. ^ 

Ontario.  A  special  graduation  diploma,  Commercial— Merchandising, 
is  given  in  Ontario  to  business  education  graduates  who  have  taken  four 
merchandising  courses.  Three  of  these  courses  are  outlined  in  the  course 
of  study:  Retail  Selling,  Retail  Advertising  and  Display,  and  Retail 
Business  Organization.  Others  suggested  in  the  course  of  study  are 

^Outline  of  Commercial  Course  (Fredericton,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Branch,  1958) »  P«  19« 

^Ibid.  p.  4» 
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’.conomic  Geography  and  a  locally  organised  course,  Study  of  Materials, 

Study  of  Materials  would  be  based  on  a  study  of  local  industry,  "with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  sources  of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  industrial 
processes,  analysis  of  the  finished  products,  and  the  principal  markets."^ 

Manitoba,  The  course  of  studies  for  Manitoba  provides  five  op¬ 
tional  courses  in  distribution.  These  are  available  to  students  in 
Grades  Ten  to  Twelve,  especially  those  who  do  not  select  shorthand. 

The  courses  are  Advertising  1,  Retail  Merchandising  1  and  2,  and  Selling 
1  and  2,^ 

Alberta,  A  course  in  Merchandising  was  added  to  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  program  in  Alberta  in  i960.  The  new  course  is  available  as  an  option 
to  students  in  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve, 

British  Columbia.  Two  courses  in  Retail  Selling  ere  offered  in 
40 

British  Columbia, 

High  School  Business  Education  Subjects 
in  Matriculation  Programs . 

Matriculation  students  may  elect  some  business  education  subjects 

^0 oi;rses  of  Study,  Grades  IX,  X>  XI ,  and  XII ,  Commercial  Courses , 
(Toronto,  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  1954) 5  pp*  34  -  37» 

^Program  of  Studies  for  the  Schools  of  Manitoba,  Senior  High 
Schools ,  I96O-6I  “Tl/innipeg,  Manitoba,  Department  of  Education,  i960), 
pp,  108-125, 

^Alberta.  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Business  Education 
(Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  i960),  p,  17<> 

^Administrative  Bulletin  -  Supplement  (Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Department  of  Education,  1957) »  P«  3« 
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as  options  under  most  of  the  provincial  programs  of  studies.  In  the  prov¬ 
inces  which  require  Grade  Thirteen  for  senior  matriculation,  students  have 
one  more  year  of  high  school  in  the  junior  matriculation  program.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  students  are  able  to  elect  more 
business  education  subjects  while  preparing  for  university  entrance, 

Ontario  students  working  for  the  "General  Secondary  School  Grad¬ 
uation  Diploma"  must  take  a  minimum  of  three  options  in  each  of  Grades 
Eleven  and  Twelve,  along  with  the  obligatory  subjects,  English,  History, 
and  Physical  Education,  "It  is  expected,  however,  that  most  students 
will  take  lour  options  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  general  education  or 
a  broader  foundation  for  further  study, Carleton  University  requires 

four  Grade  Twelve  options  for  admission,  and  lists  "commercial  work" 

42 

among  the  choices.  Three  other  Ontario  universities  which  state  their 

admission  requirements  on  a  Junior  Matriculation  level  specify  what  three 

45 

of  the  options  must  be,^  The  fourth  option,  as  recommended  in  Require¬ 
ments  for  Certification  and  Diplomas ,  could  be  chosen  in  commercial  work, 
Hive  Ontario  universities  which  state  senior  matriculation  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  Arts  or  Commerce  allow  free  choice  in  two 
or  three  of  the  eight  or  nine  papers  of  the  Grade  Thirteen  examina- 

^Requirements  for  Gerificates  and  Diplomas  -  1954-55 
(Toronto,  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  1954) 9  P°  5° 

A  O 

^Calendar  -  I96O-6I  (Ottawa,  Ontario,  Carleton  University, 
i960),  pp ,  36  and  40o 

^Calendar  -  1956-61  (Windsor,  Ontario,  Assumption  University, 
1956),  p.  46;  Calendar  -  1961-62  (Waterloo,  Ontario,  University  of 
Waterloo,  1961),  p,  16;  Calendar  -  1960-61  (Ottawa,  Ontario, 

University  of  Ottawa,  i960")",  p,  15- 
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tion.^  This  would  permit  students  to  choose  Mathematics  of  Investment, 


and  Accountancy  Practice  or  Secretarial  Practice.  The  Calendar  of 
McMaster  University  mentions  the  Grade  Thirteen  business  subjects  in  this 
connection. 

British  Columbia  students  require  thirty-five  credits  in  elec¬ 
tives  to  complete  High  School  Graduation  (University  Diploma).^  This 
enables  students  to  follow  through  a  Secretarial  or  a  Business  Major 
while  preparing  for  university  entrance.  On  the  senior  matriculation 
level,  however,  the  Grade  Thirteen  program  in  British  Columbia  does  not 
include  any  business  subjects. 

In  Saskatchewan,  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  requires  standing  in  eight  Grade  Twelve  sub¬ 
jects.  The  University  specifies  seven  of  the  subjects.  Grade  Twelve 
Shorthand  and  Transcription,  or  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice,  or 

Bookkeeping  could  be  chosen  as  the  eighth  subject  for  entrance  to  the 

A6 

College  of  Education. 


^Calendar  (Sudbury,  Ontario,  Laurentian  University,  i960), 
p.  51  (B.A-. ),  p.  56  (B.  Com.);  Calendar  (Hamilton,  Ontario,  McMaster 
University,  i960),  p.  41;  Calendar  (Ottawa,  Ontario,  University  of 
Ottawa,  I96C),  p.  15;  Faculty  of  Arts  Calendar  (Kingston,  Ontario, 
O.ueen’s  University,  1Q*RQ) ,  p.  41 5  School  of  Commerce  Calendar 
(Kingston,  Ontario,  O.ueen’s  University,  1959) »  P°  14;  Calendar 
(Sudbury,  Ontario,  University  of  Sudbury,  1959) >  p»  18. 

^Administrative  Bulletin  for  Secondary  Schools  (Victoria, 
Eritish  Columbia,  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Curriculum, 
I960),  p.  29. 

^General  Calendar  -  1960-61  (Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  i960) ,  pp.  245-246. 
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The  matriculation  requirements  of  the  universities  in  the  other 
provinces  are  not  such  as  to  encourage  matriculation  students  to  follow 
a  "business  subject  through  into  the  Grade  Twelve  year.  In  Alberta,  the 
junior  business  education  courses  are  frequently  chosen  by  matriculation 
students  as  a  means  of  fulfilling  the  requirement  of  one  hundred  credits 
for  high  school  graduation.  At  the  Grade  Twelve  level,  six  departmental 
examination  subjects  are  required  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Alberta. ^  Since  there  are  no  departmental  examinations  in  the  business 
education  subjects,  Alberta  matriculation  students  do  not  often  take  Grade 
Twelve  courses  in  Secretarial  Practice,  Typewriting  nor  Bookkeeping. 

The  business  education  program  in  New  Brunswick  is  quite  distinct 

from  the  academic  high  school  program  leading  to  matriculation.  However, 

New  Brunswick  provides  for  entrance  to  a  two-year  business  teacher-education 

*  AR 

program  directly  from  high  school.'4' 

Summary. 

Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
include  business  education  subjects  as  electives  in  their  senior  high- 
school  programs.  Required  subjects  such  as  English,  Health,  and  Social 
Studies  are  the  same  for  students  in  business  education  as  in  the  academic 
or  general  patterns.  In  Newfoundland's  program  for  Grade  Eleven — Commercial, 
the  English,  History,  Economics,  French  and  other  languages  ar© 

^Senior  High  School  Handbook  (Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department  of 
Education,  i960) ,  pp.  28-31* 

^Outline  of  Commercial  Course  (Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Vocational  Branch,  195 8),  P*  1* 
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the  subjects  of  the  regular  high  school  program.  Although  New  Brunswick 
also  utilizes  the  same  courses  in  the  "core  subjects"  for  education  and 
for  general  high-school  programs,  business  education  is  set  apart  from 
the  general  program  by  the  provisions  for  spelling,  handwriting,  and 
arithmetic  in  each  year  of  the  business  program,  and  by  the  definite 
way  in  which  the  various  programs,  such  as  General  Course,  Clerical 
Course,  and  Bookkeeping  Course,  are  laid  down.  In  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
a  distinct  high  school  program  is  prescribed  for  vocational  business 
education,  including  special  English  courses.  Various  options  from  the 
general  high  school  course  are  available,  however,  and  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  in  other  patterns  may  also  elect  some  business  subjects. 

Pour  provinces  provide  a  special  one-year  business  program  for 
Grade  Twelve  and  graduate  students,  while  Newfoundland  has  a  one-year 
program  in  Grade  Eleven.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  Prince  of  Wales  Col¬ 
lege  puts  its  business  education  in  a  two-year  course  at  the  post-high- 
school  level. 

Typewriting,  shorthand,  and  bookkeeping  are  most  commonly  offered 
for  three  years.  Some  provinces  offer  four  years  of  typewriting  by 
beginning  it  in  Grade  Nine.  The  Grade  Ten  bookkeeping  is  often  a  jun¬ 
ior  course  with  a  different  name  such  as  "Recordkeeping"  or  "Financial 
Records." 

Office  practice  is  mentioned  in  the  programs  of  eight  provinces; 
office  machines  in  five.  Six  provinces  offer  business  law. 49  Five 

^inclusive  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (Prince  of  Wales  College). 
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provinces  have  general  business  courses  for  Grade  Ten. 

All  the  provinces  provide  some  business  arithmetic;  Ontario  and 
New  Brunswick  carry  it  to  the  Grade  Twelve  year.  British  Columbia  re¬ 
quires  students  in  the  bookkeeping  pattern  to  take  a  major  in  mathematics. 

Two  provinces  have  a  special  English  program  for  their  business 
education  students,  while  a  third  provides  a  practical  English  program 
for  those  who  need  it.  Two  of  the  provinces  augment  the  English  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  course  in  business  correspondence.  Two  provinces  require 
spelling1  as  a  subject. 

Distributive  education  courses  such  as  selling,  advertising,  and 
merchandising  are  provided  in  five  provinces. 

Excepting  those  in  British  Columbia,  students  who  take  a  full 
business  program  cut  themselves  off  from  university.  Ontario  students 
in  the  General  Course  can,  however,  elect  several  business  education 
options  and  still  achieve  Junior  Matriculation.  The  Ontario  Grade 
Thirteen  courses  for  Senior  Matriculation  include  three  business  sub¬ 
jects.  Graduates  of  the  high-school  business  program  in  New  Brunswick 
may  take  teacher  training. 

II,  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  IN  CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES 

AND  COLLEGES 

It  presents  no  problem  for  the  prospective  business  education 
teacher  to  find  courses  in  accounting,  business  management,  economics, 
and  commercial  law  on  the  university  level;  but  relatively  few  Canadian 
universities  and  colleges  provide  courses  in  the  secretarial  aspect  of 
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business*  The  section  which  follows  examines  the  offerings  of  Canadian 
universities  and  colleges  to  discover  to  what  extent  they  offer  training 


in  the  secretarial  skills,  and  to  what  academic  degrees  the  credits 
earned  may  be  applied. 


Universities  Offering  Secretarial  Courses. 


A  survey  of  the  calendars  of  Canadian  universities  and  colleges 
discovers  three  institutions  offering  a  secretarial  program  with  courses 
counting  toward  a  university  degree,  other  than  as  part  of  a  teaching 
major  or  minor  in  an  education  degree. 

.ft cadi a  University.  A  Diploma  in  Secretarial  Science  is  granted 
by  Acadia  University,  Voliville,  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  end  of  a  three=>year 
course  in  secretarial  and  academic  work.  By  taking  a  four-year  course, 

50 

the  Diploma  may  be  earned  in  combination  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 


The  seven  courses  offered  by  Acadia* s  Secretarial  Science  Department 
arej 


Secretarial  Science  1 
Secretarial  Science  2 
Secretarial  Science  5 
Secretarial  Science  4 
Secretarial  Science  5 
Secretarial  Science  6 
Secretarial  Science  8 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Business  English 
Commercial  Law 
Accountancy 
Advanced  Shorthand 
Advanced  Typewriting 


Mount  Allison  University.  Secretarial  students  at  Mount  Allison 
University,  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  work  toward  the  degree  "Bachelor 


^Calendar  -  1960-61  (Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  Acadia 
University"  i960) ,  p.  182. 


. 
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of  Arts  with  the  Secretarial  Certificate."  This  coui’se  requires  four 
years  of  work  from  junior  matriculation.  The  Calendar  lists  four  courses 


in  the  Secretarial  department: 


Secretarial  Studies  103 
Secretarial  Studies  200 

Secretarial  Studies  300 

Secretarial  Studies  311 


Business  Mathematics 
Elementary  Typewriting 
and  Shorthand* 

Advanced  Typewriting 
and  Shorthand 
General  Office  Practice 


The  University  of  Waterloo.  Secretarial  Science  courses  are 


counted  towards  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  the  University  of  Water®® 

52 

loo,  Ontario*  The  courses  in  the  secretarial  department  are: 


Secretarial  Science  28-29 
Secretarial  Science  30 
Secretarial  Science  37 
Secretarial  Science  38—39 
Secretarial  Science  47 
Secretarial  Science  48-49 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting 


Courses  in  Secretarial  Practice  at  the  Post  High  School  Level  * 

A  number  of  Canadian  colleges  offer  secretarial  training  to 
students  who  have  completed  high  school*  The  following  were  noted  by 
examination  of  the  calendars  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  University  of  Alberta* 

Prince  of  Wales  College*  The  Junior  College  Section.,  or  third 
and  fourth  years  of  Prince  of  Vales  College,  Charlottetown,  Prince 


^Calendar  -  1960-61  (Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  Mount 
Allison  University,  i960) ,  p*  155® 

^Calendar  -  1959-60  (Waterloo,  Ontario,  University  of 
Waterloo,  195977”?®  80* 
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Edward  Island,  affords  courses  in  bookkeeping,  filing  and  business  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  two  courses  each  in  typewriting  and  shorthand.-^ 

Rye r son  Institute  of  Technology,  A  three-year  program  in  commer¬ 
cial  work  is  offered  at  the  Ryerson" Institute  of  Technology  in  Toronto, 

The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  is  required  for  sdmis- 
54 

sion,' 

Lethbridge  Junior  College.  The  junior  college  at  Lethbridge, 

Alberta,  under  its  "General  and  Technical  Courses,"  provides  training 

55 

in  the  specialized  field  of  Medical-Dental  Secretary. 

Courses  in  Secretarial  Skills  Provided  for  Teacher  Education  Purposes, 
Ontario  and  the  three  most  western  provinces  carry  out  teacher 
education  through  their  colleges  or  faculties  of  education.  These  all 
make  some  provision  for  teaching  the  typewriting  and  stenographic  skills 
and  office  practice.  Two  of  the  Canadian  universities  operating  secre¬ 
tarial  departments  also  make  special  provision  for  business  teacher 
education. 

University  of  British  Columbia.  The  School  of  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  provides  courses  to  make  up  a  secretarial 
teaching  major  for  secondary  teachers  taking  the  B.  Ed.  or  B.  Com. 

^Calendar  -  1952-55  (Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  Prince  of 
Vales  College,  1952),  p.  27. 

54-Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology  -  1956-57  (Toronto, 

Ontario,  Kyerson  Institute,  1956),  p.  101. 

^Calendar  ..  196O-6I  (Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Lethbridge 
Junior  College,  i960),  p.  18, 
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degrees.  Victoria  College  at  Victoria,  B.  C„,  offers  some  courses  of 
this  program. 

University  of  alberta,  The  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  ol'  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  University  of  Alberta  include  beginning  and  advanced  courses 
in  typewriting  and  shorthand  and  a  course  in  office  practice.  Degree 
credit  is  limited  to  one  course  each  in  typewriting  and  shorthand.  Credit 

is  allowed  only  when  the  courses  are  part  of  the  teaching  major  or  minor 

57 

of  a  teacher  in  the  secondary  route  (high  school) . 

University  of  Saskatchewan.  Ability  to  type  and  to  write  short¬ 
hand  are  prerequisites  of  the  course  Education  476  (Methods  of  Teaching- 
Commercial  Subjects),  which  is  offered  only  at  summer  sessions  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Education  476  requires  two  hours  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  three  hours  of  laboratory  daily  throughout  the  summer  session. 
The  laboratory  time  is  devoted  to  the  secretarial  skills. 

Ontario  College  of  Education.  Numerous  subjects  of  a  secretarial 
sort,  including  beginning  courses  in  typewriting  and  shorthand,  are 
offered  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.  The  subjects  of  this  course 
count  towards  the  Elementary  Commercial  Certificate,  but  they  do  not 
carry  degree  credit.  Courses  for  the  Intermediate  and  Specialist a s 
Commercial  Certificates  are  gained  by  an  arrangement  combining  summer 

^Calendar  -  1954-55  (Vancouver,  B.  C.,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  1954)?  P«  210. 

^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1959-60 
(Edmonton,  Alberta,  University  of  Alberta,  1959)?  P°  49 • 

"Calendar  -  1960-61  (Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  i960),  p.  268. 
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school  with  University  ol'  Toronto  extension  courses. 

'.voter loo  University.  The  College  of  Arts  ut  Waterloo  University, 
Waterloo,  Ontario,  provides  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  honors  in 
Business  Administration  and  Secretarial  Science.  This  program,  with  the 
addition  of  Penmanship  and  Methods,  satisfies  the  academic  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  courses  leading  to  the 
High  School  Assistant 1 s  Certificate,  Type  A,  Commercial  Subjects,  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education. ^  This  honors  degree  requires  four 

61 

years  following  Grade  Thirteen,  or  five  years  from  Junior  Matriculation. 

Acadia  University.  Pour  courses  in  Education  must  be  taken  after 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Education  degree  at  Acadia  University  in  Nova  Scotia.  Education  11 
(The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Subjects)  is  offered  for  Arts  graduates  with 
a  diploma  in  Secretarial  Science  who  wish  to  prepare  for  business  education 
teaching. ^ 

Business  teacher  education  throughout  Canada  is  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  the  following  chapter,  together  with  the  business  education 
teacher  certification  requirements  of  the  provinces. 

R° 

’  y Summer  Course  in  Commercial  Subjects  (Circular  35C ) 

(Toronto,  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  1955)?  P°  !• 

^Calendar  for  1 960-61  (Waterloo,  Ontario,  Waterloo 
University,  College  of  Arts,  i960),  p,  26. 

6lIbid. ,  p.  43. 

^Calendar  -  1961-62  (Volfville,  Nova  Scotia,  Acadia 
University,  196l),  p.  144- 
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CHAPTER  V7 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER-EDUCATION  CURRICULA 
AND  CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 

In  order  to  compare  practices  in  business  teacher  education  and 
certification  among  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  analyse  Canadian 
practice  in  certain  respects,  this  chapter  (1)  describes  certification 
requirements  and  teacher-education  programs  in  Canada,  province  by 
province,  and  (2)  compares  the  regulations  of  the  Canadian  departments 
of  education  with  recommended  policies  set  out  by  a  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions  as  a 
guide  to  business'  teacher-education  planners  in  the  U»  S,  A* 

I 

I.  BUSINESS  TEACHER-  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 
IN  THE  CANADIAN  PROVINCES 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

In  the  province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  only  Prince  of  Wales 
College  in  Charlottetown,  the  two  public  high  schools  at  Summerside  and 
Montague,  and  one  convent  school,  Notre  Dame  Academy,  provide  business 
education  at  the  secondary  school!  level. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  concerning  certification  for 
teaching  business  education  subjects.  Two  of  the  province's  business: 
teachers  hold  university  degrees,  the  others  hold  a  Superior  First  Class 
License.  A  Superior  First  Class  License  is  granted  on  the  completion 


of  university  senior  matriculation  and  a  year  of  professional  training, 


(I)  •  .  o.r  uftsfrcso  at 


. 


Four  grades  of  this  Superior  First  Cla3s  Certificate  are  to  be  introduced, 


the  fourth  grade  will  be  reached  with  the  acquisition  of  a  bachelor's 

,  1 

degree. 

In  the  field  of  business  education,  the  school  system  "has  always 

succeeded  in  getting  persons  fully  qualified  in  the  field  of  commercial 

2 

work  and  teaching  without  having  laid  down  any  specific  regulations. " 

Newfoundland 

In  Newfoundland,  general  teachers'  certificates  are  issued  in  four 
grades.  A  Grade  Four  Certificate  is  granted  on  completion  of'  the  four- 
year  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  at  the  Memorial  University  of  Newfound¬ 
land  or  its  equivalent  at  an  approved  institution.  The  First  Grade, 
Second  Grade,  and  Third  Grade  Certificates  are  granted  upon  completion 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  work  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Education  degree.  To  qualify  for  a  Specialist  Certificate  in  Commercial 
fork,  a  student  must  also  have  completed  satisfactorily  "a  specialist 

course  of  study  at  a  recognized  institution  or  at  some  other  institution 

3 

recommended  by  the  Council  of  Education."  The  Specialist  Certificate 


Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  M. 
Mackenzie,  Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of  Education, 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  August  26,  1958* 

2 

Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
L.  W.  Shaw,  Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of  Education, 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.,  June  4?  1955* 

^  Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
B.  Lloyd  Bishop,  Professional  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister, 
St.  John's,  N.F.,  July  23,  1959* 
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issued  would  be  Ore.de  One,  Two ,  Three  or  Four,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  years  of  university  work,  us  for  a  general  certificate,, 

Approximately  one  dozen  Newfoundland  high  schools  teach  the  busines 
education  subjects  by  means  of  which  students  raay  qualify  for  the  Grade 
XI  (Commercial)  Diplomat  Five  of  the  dozen  or  more  teachers  hold  degrees 
two  being  degrees  in  secretarial  science,,'' 

Quebec 


In  the  Roman  Catholic  division  of  the  Quebec  educational  system, 

persons  teaching  typewriting  and  shorthand  usually  have  a  diploma  from 

a  private  business  school.  In  order  to  obtain  a  specialist  certificate 

from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  such  teachers  must  demonstrate 

their  competence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

6 

struction. 

In  Quebec  Protestant  schools,  no  requirements  have  been  drawn  up 
for  a  specialist's  certificate,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  the  training 
of  business  education  specialists.  The  teachers  in  the  pro\’ince's  26 


^  Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  G.  A.  Freck- 
ner,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  St.  John's,  N.F. ,  June  17,  1955° 

5  Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
Do  Lloyd  Bishop,  Professional  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Minister, 

St.  John’s,  NoF.,  October  8,  1958. 

r 

Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
Omer-Jules  Desaulniers,  Le  Superintendent  de  1 1  Instruction 
publique,  Quebec,  P.Q.,  July  6,  1955° 
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Protestant,  high  schools  are  holders  of  regular  teaching  diplomas.  ^  Teach¬ 
ers  qualify  for  regular  diplomas  by  training  in  Macdonald  College  at 
McGill  University,  and  in  Bishops'  University,  Lennoxville/*  neither  of 
which  schools  provide  business  education  electives.  (Academic  credit 
gained  in  a  teachers*  college  may,  however,  be  counted  toward  a  degree  at 
Sir  George  Williams  College  in  Montreal,  which  is  strong  in  accounting, 

commercial  law  and  business  administration,  but  does  not  offer  secretarial 
9 

science. 

New  Brunswick 

There  are  at  present  two  routes  to  certification  as  a  business 
education  teacher  in  New  Brunswick.  The  older  route,  depends  largely  on 
prior  commercial  training  and  actual  work  experience.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  interim  certification  of  teachers  taken  directly  from  the 
commercial  field  now  are:"^ 

(1)  High  school  graduation,  preferably  from  a  commer¬ 
cial  program. 

(2)  A  minimum  of  one  year  of  commercial  training.  (May 
be  included  in  (l)  above.) 

(3)  Two  or  more  years  of  satisfactory  work  experience 
in  the  commercial  field. 

^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  E. 

Cwen,  Director  of  Curriculum,  Quebec,  P.Q. ,  July  6,  1959 « 

^Preparing  for  Teaching  (Quebec,  P.Q.,  Protestant 
Central  Board  of  Examiners,  1959) >  p.  2. 

9 

Ibid. ,  p.  13. 

^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  J«  W»  McNutt, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Fredericton,  N.B.,  July  10,  1959® 


(4)  One  approved  commercial  summer  school  plus  one  year 

of  successful  teaching  experience  under  a  Teacher's  Permit 0 

(5)  Six  months'  teacher  training  as  approved  by  the 
Vocational  Education  Board. 

The  Teacher's  License — Vocational  (Commercial )  requires  two 
additional  commercial  summer  schools,  as  well  as  two  years  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  teaching  in  the  province. 

A  two-year  commercial  teacher  training  course  was  instituted  at 
the  New  Brunswick  Technical  Institute  at  Moncton  in  September  of  1959. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  be  the  basis  of  the  qualification  of 
New  Brunswick  business  teachers  in  the  future.  Applicants  for  admission 
to  this  program  must  have  completed  a  three-year  high  school  commercial 
course  successfully.  Academic  high  school  graduates  with  junior  matricu¬ 
lation  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  commercial  training  before  being 
accepted.  Completion  of  this  two-year  course  qualifies  the  graduate  for 
a  Teacher's  License- -Vocational  (Commercial)  and  Certificate  I— Vocational . 

Holders  of  the  Teacher's  Li cense-- Vocational  brought  in  from  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  older  regulations  can  acquire  Certificate  I  by  passing;  five 
approved  university  courses,  while  teacher  trainees  of  the  new  program 
receive  it  upon  completion  of  the  two-year  course.  Holders  of  Certifi¬ 
cate  I  can  raise  it  to  Certificate  II  with  five  more  approved  university 
courses,  and  to  Certificate  III  with  another  five  courses.  Certificate 
IV  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  commercial  field  and  a  master's 
degree  holder  is  granted  Certificate  V--Vocational  (Commercial) . 

A  commercial  summer  school  is  operated  by  the  Deparment  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Vocational  Branch.  The  six  weeks'  program  enables  teachers  to 
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complete  three  to  four  courses,  each  rated  as  oqual  to  a 
half-year  course.  The  1959  summer  school  had  forty-five 
tion  teachers  enrolled,  over  one-half  of  the  1958  -  1959 
tion  teaching  staff  of  the  province.^ 


university 
business  educa- 
business  educa- 


Nova  Scotia 


The  minimum  qualification  for  teaching  the  business  education 
program  in  Nova  Scotia's  twenty- two  high  school  business  education  depart' 
ments  is  a  Teacher's  License  Class  I.  The  requirements  for  this  license 


(1)  One  year  of  university  work  beyond  Grade  Eleven. 

(2)  One  year  of  commercial  training,  with  standards  of  100 

w.  p.  m.  in  shorthand,  50  w.  p.  m.  in  typing.  The  course 
is  required  to  include  two  of  Bookkeeping,  Business  English, 
Business  Law,  Office  Practice,  and  Business  Machines. 

(5)  A  course  of  one  year  in  teacher  education,  including 

instruction  in  teaching  methods  and  practice  in  teaching  in 
the  commercial  field. 

(4)  One  year  of  acceptable  business  work  experience.  ;  The 

Vocational  Education  Division  recommends  that  diversity  of 
experience  is  more  desirable  than  concentration;  that  work 
for  several  employers  is  more  to  be  desired  than  working  for 
one;  that  experience— not  earnings , --should  be  the  primary 
concern;  and  that  the  work  experience  be  in  line  with  the 
subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught.  This  Division  asked  that 
the  administrative  requirement  be  successful  experience  in 
any  three  ofs  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Filing,  Bookkeeping, 
and  Business  Machines. 


nJMa. 

n  r\ 

^Education  Office  Gazette  (Department  of  Education,  Halifax, 

N.S.,  Sept.  1958),  p.  20. 

15 

"Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers  in  Commercial  Subjects"  Mem¬ 
orandum  by  E.  K.  Ford,  Vocational  Training  Division,  Halifax,  N.S.,  February 
20,  1958. 
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The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  provides  three  higher  levels  of  certi¬ 
fication  for  business  education:^ 

The  Professional  Certificate  Class  III — Commercial .  The  require¬ 
ments  of  one  year  of  teacher  education,  one  year  of  commercial  training 
and  one  year  of  acceptable  business  work  experience  remain  as  for  the 
Teacher's  License  Class  L — Commercial ,  but  two  years  of  university  work 
above  Grade  Eleven  are  required,  including  advanced  courses  in  two  busi¬ 
ness  education  subjects. 

The  Professional  Certificate  Class  II— Commercial  raises  the 
academic  requirement  to  three  years  of  university  work  beyond  Grade 
Eleven,  including  advanced  courses  in  two  business  education  subjects. 

The  Professional  Certificate  Class  I-- Commercial  requires  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Education  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  major  in  business 
education,  or  one  year's  work  on  such  a  degree  where  the  program  requires 
more  than  one  year,  and,  also,  not  less  than  three  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience  in  the  business  education  field. 

Manitoba 

A  business  education  teacher  in  Manitoba  must  hold  a  Vocational 

Certificate.  The  minimum  requirements  for  this  certificate  for  business 

15  “ 

education  teaching  purposes  are  as  follows: 

"^Education  Office  Gazette,  loc.  cit . 

■^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
L.  Sc  Smith,  Technical  School  Inspector,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 

June  8,  1955. 
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(1)  Graduation  from  n  recognized  secretarial  commercial  course, 
consisting  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  typewriting* 

(2)  One  year  of  teacher  training  or  its  equivalent  in  four  6-week 
summer  school  sessions.  This  program  may  be  entered  with 
Junior  Matriculation  standing. 

(3)  At  1  east  one  year  of  satisfactory  office  experience* 

It  is  recommended  that  all  teachers  in  accredited  collegiates  hold 
a  degree*  At  present,  23  of  the  province's  71  business  education  instruc¬ 
tors  have  degrees,  the  majority  being  straight  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees*1^ 

The  Vocational  Branch  of  the  Uanitoba  Department  of  Education  is 
encouraging  business  education  teachers  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree 
in  Business  Education.  For  the  1959  Summer  School,  the  Branch  arranged 
to  have  Bradley  University,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  offer  two  campus  credit 
courses  at  the  Technical  Institute  in  Winnipeg— "Methods  of  Teaching  Busi¬ 
ness  Machines"  and  "Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education".  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  with  this  institution  to  allow  Manitoba  students 
to  use  University  of  Manitoba  courses  for  Bradley  general  college  require¬ 
ments,  and  to  offer  some  of  the  specialised  business  education  courses 
in  Winnipeg  each  summer.  The  last  eighteen  semester  hours  needed  for  the 
degree  must  be  taken  on  campus  at  Bradley*  This  amounts  to  three  sem¬ 
esters  of  summer  school  (three  sessions  of  thirty  class  days  each). 

Ontario 


The  province  of  Ontario  has  over  one  thousand  business  education 


1 6 

Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  B*  F. 
Eddy,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  May  21, 

1959. 
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teachers,  making  up  one-tenth  of  the  total  high  school  teaching  staff. 

All  high  school  teachers  in  Ontario  are  required  to  hold  university  de¬ 
grees.  About  three  hundred  of  the  province's  business  teachers  were 
termed  "unqualified"  in  July  1959 »  in  that  they  had  not  satisfied  the 
requirements  for  the  Ontario  Elementary  Commercial  Certificate.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  three  hundred  came  to  the  business  education  teaching  force 
with  considerable  advantages.  They  were  persons  with  university  degrees 
who  had  been  hired  to  teach  without  having  first  attended  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education.  Many  of  them  had  degrees  in  Commerce,  'Business 
Administration,  Secretarial  Science,  Business  or  Economics,  and  most 
had  had  several  years  of  office  experience.  After  entering  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  school  board  and  before  going  into  a  school  for  the  first 
time,  these  teachers  took  a  ten-weeks  summer  course  of  professional 
teacher  training.  After  the  first  year  of  teaching  they  attended  a  five- 
weeks  summer  course,  again  of  professional  teacher  training.  This  meant 
that  persons  entering  the  business  education  teaching  field  by  this  route 
could  not  get  started  on  their  commercial  qualifications  at  Department  of 
Education  summer  courses  until  the  summer  after  their  second  year  of 
teaching. ^  These  "unqualified"  teachers  made  up  over  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  staff  of  Ontario  high  school  business  departments  in  1959-* 
I960. 

The  normal  route  of  entry  to  a  business  teaching  career  in  Ontario 


Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
G.  P.  Hillmer,  Secondary  School  Inspector,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
July  15,  1959. 


. 
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is  to  obtain  a  university  decree,  plus  a  year's  attendance  at  the  College 
1 B 

of  Education.  The  eleven  subjects  required  for  the  Elementary  Commer¬ 
cial  Certificate  may  be  included  in  this  year  at  College  of  Education. 

If  they  are  not  included  in  the  student's  prog-ram  at  College  of  Education, 
then  they  are  taken  through  summer  courses  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  over  a  period  of  three  summers,  ns  follows: 

First  Summer  (introductory) 

Penmanship 
Fitman  Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 

(A  rate  of  50  words  per  minute  is  required  in  the 
elementary  course  for  typi 
per  minute  in  shorthand.)' 

Second  Summer 

Shorthand  Theory 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 

Third  Summer 

Shorthand  Practice 
Methods  in  Teaching  Shorthand 
Methods  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping 
Methods  in  Teaching  Typewriting 

Teachers  who  have  had  business  education  in  high  school,  business 
college  or  university  submit  transcripts  and  are  either  given  exemption 


i^riting,  and  60  words 


(second  course) 
(second  course) 
(second  course) 


^"How  to  Qualify  as  a  Commercial  Teacher  in  Ontario" 
(Toronto,  Ontario,  Department  of  Education,  mimeographed 
publication  current  in  1959) >  P»  1. 

19 

Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
A.  P.  Seggie,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Summer  School, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  July  12,  i960. 
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or  ;il lowed  to  take  supplemental  examin;  tions.  This  procedure  would  not 
apply  to  the  "Methods  in  Teaching"  courses,  but  it  does  apply  to  some  of 
the  higher  courses  for  the  Intermediate  and  the  Special ist 1 s  Commercial 
Certificates.  Mr.  A,  F,  Seggie,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  states  that  most  new  Ontario  business  education  teachers  come 
from  the  high  school  assistant's  summer  courses.  Most  of  these  indivi¬ 
duals  have  credits  in  many  of  the  business  education  subjects  from  their 
university  work  in  commerce  or  in  secretarial  science.  As  a  result,  each 
person  has  an  individual  program  at  summer  school. 

The  Intermediate  Commercial  Certificate  is  obtained  by  attendance 

at  the  summer  school  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  for  another 

summer  after  qualifying  for  the  Elementary  Commercial  Certificate.  The 

four  subjects  required  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  are: 

Office  Practice 
Business  Lav: 

Business  Arithmetic 
Business  Correspondence 

The  Specialist  »s  Commercial  Certificate  requires  attendance  at  two 
more  Ontario  Department  of  Education  summer  schools,  the  subjects  being 
as  follows: 

First  Summer 


History  of  Commerce  (b) 
Accounting  Theory 
Economics 
Business  Machines 


Second  Summer 


Accounting  Practice  (b) 


or 

Secretarial  Practice  (B) 


2-i  '  '  -  •  I  '  -  1  •  '  ■  -  L  ''  '  ■ 
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The  courses  marked  "B"  require  preparatory  work  clone  in  the  winter  months, 
either  by  extension  or  by  registering  in  night  classes.  A  minimum  of  four 
months’  experience  in  business  is  also  required  for  the  Special ist 1 3 
Certificate.  A  letter  must  be  obtained  from  the  employer  stating  the 
duration  of  employment  and  the  nature  of  duties. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ontario  had  many  more  business  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  holding  the  Specialist ' s  Certificate  than  it  had  teachers 
with  only  the  Elementary  or  the  Intermediate  Commercial  Certificate,  or 

in  the  "unqualified”  class.  In  the  1958  -  1959  school  term  there  were  745 

20 

teachers  holding  commercial  certificates. 

479  held  Specialist 1  s  Certificates  -  64.5  i° 

I69  held  Intermediate  Certificates  -  22. 7  c/o 

95  held  Elementary  Certificates  -  12.8  c/o 

The  approximately  500  teachers  who  had  not  yet  begun  to  take  their  summer 

courses  for  business  education  certificates  would  amount  to  40  per  cent 

of  the  certified  teachers.  (500  /  745  =  40  fo) 

Saskatchewan 

In  Saskatchewan,  high  school  teachers  obtain  a  frofessional  Certi¬ 
ficate  upon  completion  of  a  Bachelor  of  Education  program  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan.  A  Standard  Certificate  may  be  obtained  after  completing 
the  first  two  years  of  the  program.  Business  education  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  a  Special  Certificate ,  sub-titled  Technical  B.  This  is 

20 

Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from 
Go  P.  Hillmer,  Secondary  School  Inspector,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

July  15,  1959. 
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issued  to  a  person  with  at  leant  a  valid  Interim  Standard  Certificate, 
qualifications  in  typewriting  and  shorthand,  a  course  in  methods  in  the 
teaching  of  business  education  subjects,  and  any  two  other  approved  busi¬ 
ness  education  subjects. ^ 

A  course  in  methods  in  the  teaching  of  business  educe tion  subjects 
is  offered  at  the  summer  sessions  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
Education  476  (formerly  Education  68)  consisting  of  two  hours  of  lectures 
and  three  hours  laboratory  daily  during  the  summer  session.  It  deals 
with  curriculum,  administration  problems,  classroom  organization  and 
equipment,  teaching  methods  and  measurement  and  testing  for  the  several 
subjects,  as  well  as  basic  training  for  teachers  in  office  machines, 
office  practice  and  business  correspondence,  and  salesmanship  and  adver¬ 
tising.  The  laboratory  part  of  this  course  allows  some  development  and 
improvement  of  typewriting  and  shorthand  skill,  but  proficiency  in  these 
is  a  pre-requisite  of  the  course,  and  also  a  requirement  for  the  Bachelor 

of  Education  degree  when  the  student's  program  has  a  commercial  concen- 
22 

tration.  "Students  are  required,  before  graduation,  to  present  evid¬ 
ence  of  a  degree  of  competence,  in  typewriting  and  shorthand,  satisfactory 
to  the  University.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  test  this 
competence. 

^Regulations  Governing  Teachers'  Certificates  (Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Department  of  Education,  1953) »  P«  5* 

^Summer  Eession  Announcement  (Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  195777  P»  30.  The  course  is  listed  as  Education  68. 

"^General  Calendar  -  1958-1959  (Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Saskatchwan,  1958),  p.  252, 


. 
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Students  choosing  the  commercial  option  in  their  Bachelor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  program  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  must  include  in  their 
courses  Education  478,  as  described  above,  a  course  each  in  economics, 

accounting  and  business  administration,  and  two  half-courses  in  commercial 

24 

mathematics.  The  program,  as  described  in  the  19 58- 1? 9  Calendar  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  also  includes  business  lav/. 

Bri tish  Columbia 

A  College  of  Education  was  introduced  at  the  University  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Columbia  in  September  1958*  Business  education  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion  formerly  involved  normal  school,  two  specified  university  courses, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  or  univer¬ 
sity  credits.  (Fifteen  credits  for  a  Conditional  Certificate  and  thirty 

\25 

for  a  Basic.  Certificate. )  Previous  to  this,  the  University  of  British 
Columbia  had  offered  an  extensive  professional  course  for  business  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  in  satisfaction  of  these  certification  requirements— a 
"Commerce  and  Teaching"  pattern  in  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  completed  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  in  this  pattern  were 

recommended  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  Academic  basic  teaching 

26 

certificate  and  so  were  not  required  to  attend  Normal  School. 

^personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  Mary  H. 

Murray,  Assistant  Registrar,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 

Sask.,  July  13,  1959 0 

^Certification  of  Teachers  (Victoria,  B.C.,  Department  of 
Education,  1955) >  PP  •  12  and  18. 

2  G 

Calendar  -  1954-55  (Vancouver,  B.C.,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  1954) ,  p.  209# 
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The  present  arrangements  bring  all  the  preparation  for  a  business 


education  teacher's  certificate  under  the  College  of  Education.  The  mini¬ 
mum  preparation  is  four  years  in  the  College  of  Education  for  a  Condition¬ 
al  Secondary  Certificate,  that  is,  three  j^ears  beyond  Senior  Matriculation 
which  is  gained  in  British  Columbia  by  taking  Grade  Thirteen  courses.  The 
full  preparation  for  business  teaching  is  the  five  years  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Education  degree  (four  years  beyond  Grade  Thirteen),  for  which  the 
Basic  Secondary  Certificate  is  granted.  The  degree  requirements  include 
majors  in  two  teaching  fields.  A  business-teacher  trainee  may  choose 

either  the  "Secretarial"  or  the  "Business"  major,  or  keep  entirely  to 

27 

business  education  with  a  "double  major."  A  longer  course  is  also 
available  for  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  "with  honours  in  Commerce." 
This  College  of  Education  arrangement  has  been  in  force  in  British  Colum- 
bia  since  1956. 


Alberta 


The  University  of  Alberta  established  a  Faculty  of  Education  in 
1944  and  the  Calendar  for  1944-1945  set  out  a  special  pattern  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  trainees.  However,  it  was  not  until  1954  that  typewriting 

and  shorthand  courses  had  a  place  in  the  Bachelor  of  Education  program  or 

2  8 

were  allowed  any  university  credit.^  The  minimum  preparation  now  re- 

^Calendar  -  1959°1960  (Vancouver,  B.C.,  University 
of  British  Columbia,  1959) j  P®  545 ® 

^Faculty  of  Education  Calendar  -  1954—1955  (Edmonton, 

Alberta,  University  of  Alberta,  1954)?  P®  45® 
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quired  for  teaching  such  business  education  subjects  as  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing  and  bookkeeping  in  Alberta  high  schools  is  two  years  of  the  four- 
year  Bachelor  of  Education  program,  to  qualify  for  a  Standard  Secondary 
Certificate,  with  the  following  course  requirements  for  the  Junior  Certi¬ 
ficate  in  Business  Education: 

(1)  Accounting  200,  a  basic  accounting  course  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce. 

(2)  A  course  in  beginning  typewriting  and  in  teaching  methods, 
followed  by  a  half-course  laboratory  in  typewriting  (Educa¬ 
tion  246  and  Education  345)  >  or,  for  more  accomplished  typ¬ 
ists,  as  those  with  two  years  of  high  school  typing,  a  more 
advanced  typewriting  course  including  teaching  methods 
(Education  346). 

(3)  A  course  in  beginning  shorthand  and  shorthand  teaching 
methods,  plus  a  half-course  laboratory  (Education  248  and 
Education  347)»  or,  again  for  those  who  have  had  two  years  of 
shorthand  training  in  high  school,  a  course  in  dictation 

and  transcription  together  with  shorthand  teaching  methods 
(Education  348). 

Students  who  have  to  take  two  courses  in  either  typewriting  or 
shorthand  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  Junior  Certificate  cannot  pre¬ 
sent  but  one  of  them  for  credit  on  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree,  as 
not  more  than  one  course  in  typewriting  and  one  in  shorthand  may  be  used 
for  degree  credit.  Only  Bachelor  of  Education  students  in  the  Secondary 
Route  who  have  formally  elected  a  major  or  a  minor  in  business  education 
subjects  are  allowed  to  present  typewriting  and  shorthand  courses  for 
degree  credit. 

It  had  been  the  practice  to  offer  the  typewriting  and  shorthand 
courses  only  at  the  summer  sessions  of  the  University,  but  two  business 


^Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  -  i960  (Edmonton,  Alberta, 
University  of  Alberta,  i960) ,  p.  34* 
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teachers  from  Edmonton  city  high  schools  taught  Education  246  (Typewriting) 
and  Education  248  (Shorthand)  on  the  campus  in  the  1959-1960  winter  ses¬ 
sion.  Beginning  with  the  I96O-I96I  winter  session,  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion  added  a  business  education  specialist  to  its  instructional  staff. 

A  Senior  Certificate  in  Business  Education  is  gained  by  taking  the 
Faculty  of  Education  course  in  office  practice  and  office  practice  teach¬ 
ing  methods  at  summer  session,  and  a  course  in  commercial  lav/  offered  by 
the  School  of  Commerce,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  Junior 
Certificate.  An  Advanced  Certificate  in  Business  Education  is  also 
issued  in  Alberta  to  teachers  who  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  a  Senior  Certificate.^0 

II.  COMPARISON  OF  CANADIAN  REGULATIONS  WITH  POLICIES 
FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 
RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

The  research  procedure  by  which  Dr.  Pineault  arrived  at  his  "Cri¬ 
teria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers"  has  been  described  in 
Chapter  I  under  "Pertinent  Literature  in  This  Field."  The  Committee  on 
Business  Teacher  Certification,  a  standing  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training;  Institutions,  formulated  twenty 
policies  which  were  published  as  "A  Proposed  Statement  of  Business 
Teacher  Certification  Policies,"  along  with  Dr.  Pineault 8 s  criteria. 

The  regulations  of  Canadian  provinces  will  be  reviev/ed  in  the  light  of 

^Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  -  I960  (Edmonton, 

Alberta,  University  of  Alberta,  i960),  p.  54» 
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Policies  8  to  19  of  the  standing  committee's  statement. 

The  minimum  standard  of  teacher  training  recommended  by  the 
N.A.B.l'.T.I.  standing  committee  is  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
business  education  (Policy  8).  Two  forms  of  certificate  are  proposed, 
provisional  and  standard  (Policy  12).  The  provisional  certificate  should 
be  based  on  four  years  of  preparation.  It  should  be  valid  for  four  years 
and  then  be  non- renewable,  so  that  teachers  would  be  obliged  to  gain  the 
fifth  year  of  training  to  continue  teaching.  The  standard  certificate, 
requiring  five  years  of  preparation,  would  also  be  valid  for  four  years, 
but  could  be  renewable  "on  the  basis  of  professional  growth  and  compe¬ 
tence." 

None  of  the  Canadian  provinces  require  the  renewal  of  standard 
teaching  certificates.  Once  the  requirement  in  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  met  (also)  in  several  provinces,  the  summer  school 
requirement,  the  interim  or  conditional  certificate  is  replaced  with  one 
which  will  only  lapse  upon  a  prolonged  absence  from  teaching. 

British  Columbia  and  Ontario  alone  require  five  years  of  teacher 


^"Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers,"  N.A.B.T.Tolo 
Bulletin  No.  jj6  (Washington  6,  D.C.,  United.  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  19527?  Pp.  4=9 •  The  remainder  of  the  proposed  policies  do  not  help 
particularly  in  the  study  of  Canadian  requirements.  Policy  I  sets  out  the 
proper  purpose  of  business  teacher  certification  policies— "to  produce  the 
best  trained  teacher  possible  for  the  high  school  business  pupil  and  the 
public  junior  college  student."  Policies  4  to  7  deal  with  the  intention 
of  the  Association  to  serve  as  an  authoritative  source  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  policies  and  practices  in  business  teacher  education.  Policies  2 
and  3  state  that  certificates  of  business  education  teachers  should  be 
under  the  same  general  regulations  as  other  high  school  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  treated  according  to  the  same  general  policies  as  other  special¬ 
ties.  Policy  20  deals  with  the  substitution  of  successful  business  teaching 
under  supervision  for  practice  teaching  in  a  teacher-training  institution. 
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training  for  high  school  certification  of  this  standard  or  permanent  type. 
In  British  Columbia  the  permanent  Professional  Basic  Certificate  is  granted 
for  the  five  year  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  and  for  other  approved  combinations  of  degree  and  teacher  train¬ 
ing  amounting  to  five  years.  A  Professional  Conditional  Certificate  is 

32 

allowed  for  four  years  of  training-.  In  Ontario  the  proper  qualification 
for  high  school  teaching  is  a  university  degree  plus  a  year  at  Ontario 
Teachers’  College  amounting  to  five  years  of  training.  A  considerable 
number  of  "unqualified"  teachers  were  being  allowed  to  teach  business  ed¬ 
ucation  in  Ontario  in  1959 9  as  explained  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

In  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  teachers  with  two  years  of  training 

33 

for  the  Alberta  Standard  _S  Certificate  or  the  Saskatchewan  Standard 

34 

Certificate,  may  teach  up  to  Grade  XI,  and  may  be  employed  in  business 
education.  A  review  of  Part  I  of  this  chapter  will  shov;  that,  in  the  other- 
six  provinces,  the  minimum  training  by  which  a  business  teacher  may  gain 
certification  does  not  exceed  two  years.  In  all  provinces  the  general 
level  of  professional  preparation  of  business  teachers  is  above  two  years 
of  training,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  VIII  showing  the  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  teachers  holding  at  least  one  university  degree,  (it  was 

32 

Section  XIV,  Teacher  Certificate  Changes,  Effective  January 
JL,  1957  (Victoria,  B.C.,  Department  of  Education,  1957) 9  P»  78* 

^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1957-1958  (Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Univerity  of  Alberta,  1957) >  P*  52. 

^Regulations  Governing  Teachers'  Certificates  (Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  Department  of  Education,  1953)?  p*  3* 
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TABLE  VIII 


ACADEMIC  STANDING  OF  CANADIAN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
PROPORTION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
HAVING  A  UNIVERSITY  DEGREE,  BY  PROVINCES 


Province 

Number  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education 
Teachers  in 
Public  Schools 

Number 
Holding  a 
University 
Degree 

Per  Cent 
Holding  a 
University 
Degree 

Prince  Edward  Island 

6 

1 

17  i 

Newfoundland 

12 

5 

42  io 

Quebec  * 

not 

available 

not 

available 

not 

available 

New  Brunswick 

85 

19 

22  ^ 

Nova  Scotia  (All) 

36 

14 

39  i 

N.  S.  High  Schools 

(24) 

(8) 

(55  $>) 

N.  S.  Vocational  Schools 

(12) 

(6) 

(50  i) 

Manitoba 

71 

23 

32  i 

Ontario 

100c 

995 

99  io 

Saska  tchewan 

80 

45 

56  i 

British  Columbia 

156 

90 

66  i 

Alberta** 

116 

81 

70  i 

*  Twenty-six  schools  operate  Business  departments  in  the  Protestant 
school  system  of  Quebec  province.  No  further  figures  were  available  from 
Quebec. 


**  Except  for  Alberta,  the  figures  quoted  are  derived  from  personal 
correspondence  with  the  Departments  of  Education  of  the  provinces  concerned, 
in  the  years  1959  and  i960.  The  figures  for  Alberta  were  derived  from  the 
High  School  Form  A  cards  for  1959-60  by  tallying  those  teachers  who  taught 
commercial  subjects  50  per  cent  of  the  day  or  more. 
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not  feasible  to  survey  how  many  teachers  had  training  beyond  the  bachelor’s 
degree.)  Ontario  has  virtually  all  its  teachers  of  business  education 
qualified  with  a  university  degree.  Alberta  with  70  per  cent  and  British 
Columbia  with  66  per  cent  come  next,  and  Saskatchewan  is  the  fourth 
province  to  have  more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  teachers  at  the  degree 

,  .  35,36,37 

level. 


Policies  9  £nd  10  proposed  by  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  standing  committee 
divide  the  business  education  teacher  curriculum  into  five  areas:  gen¬ 
eral  education,  general  professional  education,  special  professional 
education  including  student  teaching,  business  and  related  subject  matter, 
and  business  experience.  The  distribution  of  credit  hours  among  the  first 

TQ 

four  of  these  areas  is  set  out  in  a  table  in  the  bulletin,  Policy  10 
suggests  that  a  teacher's  program  be  reviewed  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  final  years  of  study,  so  that  he  may  plan  to  bring  his  total  four, 
five,  or  six  years  into  line  with  the  proportions  given,  (The  proportions 
recommended  in  Folicy  10  are  shown  in  the  upper  line  of  Table  IX  which 
follows : 


^Survey  of  the  1959-60  High  School  Form  A  Cards  by  the 

author. 

^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  H.  M. 
Evans,  Registrar,  Department  of  Education,  Victoria,  B.C.,  dated 
May  26,  1959. 

^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  J.  A. 
Doyle,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
Regina,  Saskatchewan,  dated  May  25,  1959* 

^"Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers," 
N.A.B.T .T .1 .  Bulletin  No.  _^6,  op.  cit • ,  p.  7* 
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TABLE  IX 


BUSINESS 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  AT  THREE  UNIVERSITIES 
IN  WESTERN  CANADA  COMPARED  TO  STANDARDS 
PROPOSED  IN  TT.S.A.  BY  N.A.B.T.T.I. 


\REAS 

OF  STM 

D  Y 

UNIVERSITY  PROGRAM* 

General 

Education 

General 

Professional 

Education 

Special 

Professional 

Education 

Business  and 
Related  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter 

Proportions  Sug¬ 
gested  by  NABTTI 
in  Policy  10** 

38  -  42  fo 

8-12 

8-12  io 

38  -  42  i 

University  of 

Saskatchewan 

B.Ed.  degree  with 
Business  Education 
Major 

35  -  40  i 

20  io 

10  i 

30  -  35  i 

University  of 

Alberta 

B . Ed .  degree  wi th 
Business  Education 
Major 

23  -  32  c/o 

32  i 

14  i 

23  -  32  i 

University  of 

British  Columbia 
B.Ed,  degree  with 
Business  or  Secre¬ 
tarial  Major 

46  i 

1  cl  of 

15tr  i 

23  i 

B.Ed.  degree  with  a 
Double  Major  in 
Business  Education 

51  f 

l  r  i  ci 

xSa  /J 

i5l  io 

38  i 

*The  requirements  in  the  business  education  programs 
of  the  three  universities  are  analysed  in  Tables  XXXII,  XXXIII 
and  XXXIV  in  Appendix  D. 


**nCriteria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers," 
N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  No.  p.  7» 
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Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  train  teachers  through 
education  faculties  of  the  provincial  universities.  The  four  years  of 
training  which  lead  to  degree  and  certification  in  Alberta  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  and  the  five  years  in  British  Columbia,  make  up  a  co-ordinated  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  it  is  possible  to  plan  and  prescribe  the  proportion  of 
their  training  that  teachers  will  receive  in  each  area.  In  Table  VII, 
page  31 f  the  apparent  content  of  these  programs  is  compared  with  the 
N.A.B.T.T.I.  recommendation.  (Appendix  D  shows  the  assignment  of  the 
actual  courses  required  by  each  of  the  three  universities  to  the  four 
areas  for  this  comparison.) 

The  University  of  Alberta  program  gives  the  least  time  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  related  subject  matter,  at  the  most  about  three-quarters  of  the 
amount  recommended  by  N.A.B.T.T.I.  General  education  is  also  short  of 
the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  proposal,  as  the  two  divisions  of  professional  training 
together  take  up  over  40  per  cent  of  the  program,  while  Policy  10 
allowed  20  per  cent.  The  double-major  program  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  comes  closest  to  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  proportions,  with 
general  and  special  professional  education  gaining  a  little  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  general  education. 

The  subject  of  Policy  11  is  related  business  subject  matter  to 
provide  a  background  in  business  and  economic  understandings,  while  Policy 
17  recommends  that  all  business  education  certificates  should  authorize 
the  holder  to  teach  elementary,  general,  or  basic  business.  An  analysis 
of  the  courses  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  education  major  at  the  Universities  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
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and  Saskatchewan  shows  the  double  major  program  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  leading  in  this  respect  with  five  to  six  courses  of 
related  business  subject  matter  and  four  to  five  courses  of  office 
skills.  The  University  of  Saskatchewan's  program  also  calls  for  five 
courses  in  rel  ted  business  subject  matter,  but  only  two  courses  for 
development  of  the  office  skills  (Accounting  211  and  Education  476)* 
Education  476,  while  essentially  a  special  professional  course, 
provides  a  laboratory  in  typewriting,  shorthand  and  office  practice « 

The  University  of  Alberta  makes  good  provision  for  the  learning 
of  office  skills.  Credit  is  allowed  for  one  typewriting  and  one  short¬ 
hand  course  besides  the  accounting  and  office  practice  courses,  amounting 
to  four  courses  in  skill  training.  On  the  side  of  related  business 
subject  matter,  the  Alberta  teacher  who  aims  to  gain  the  Senior  Certificate 
AB  "Business  Education  will  have  room  in  his  major  for  only  one  course 9 
commercial  law,  If  he  chooses  his  elective  in  a  business  subject  he  can 
get  a  second  course  of  related  business  subject  matter.  An  Alberta 
teacher  of  the  secretarial  subjects,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  is  not 
authorized  to  teach  secretarial  and  office  practice  in  high  school 
without  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Business  Education  just  mentioned, 

A  high  school  teacher  wishing  to  specialize  in  bookkeeping  and  business 
information  subjects  could,  however,  elect  only  accounting,  or  accounting 
and  typewriting,  leaving  either  four  or  three  units  of  his  business 
education  major  open  for  business  background  subjects. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Bachelor  of  Education  student  with  a 
"Business"  major  elects  four  courses  of  related  business  information  and 
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two  of  training  in  skills*  Table  X,  below,  summarizes  the  proportions 
in  which  office  skill  training  and  related  business  subject  matter  are 
offered  in  the  three  universities. 


TABLE  X 


PROPORTION  OF  OFFICE  SKILL  TRAINING  TO  RELATED  BUSINESS  SUBJECT 
MATTER  IN  TIIE  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION  DECREES  OFFERED  AT 

THREE  WESTERN  UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY  AND  COURSE 

TRAINING 

IN  OFFICE 
SKILLS 

RELATED 

SUBJECT 

MATTER 

University  of  Saskatchewan 

Commercial  Major 

2  courses 

5  courses 

University  of  Alberta 

Business  Education  Major  chosen  to 
aualif.v  for  the  Senior  Certificate 
in  Business  Education 

4 

1-2 

Business  Education  lit j or  chosen  for 
bookkeeping  and  general  business 

2 

5  -  4 

University  of  British  Columbia 

Secretarial  Major 

4 

2 

Business  Major 

2 

4 

•’Double'*  Business  Education  Major 

4  -  5 

5  -  6 

NOTE:  Table  XXXVI  in  Appendix  D, 

page  243,  lists  the 

courses  in 

each  of  the  business  education  majors  considered  in  the  above  analysis. 

It  is  not  as  practical  to  study  the  place  of  related  business  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  other  provinces  as  in  these 
where  the  curriculum  is  prescribed  by  the  faculty  or  college  of  education 
of  the  provincial  university.  Two  comments  may  be  mode,  however,  on  the 
arrangements  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education:  (l)  that  students 
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taking  Honors  in  Secretarial  Science  and  Business  Administration  at  Water¬ 
loo  University  as  the  university  degree  prerequisite  to  admission  to  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education;  and  those  preparing  by  gaining  degrees  in 
commerce  or  administration  at  other  Ontario  universities,  would  likely 
become  well  informed  in  related  business  subject  matter^  and,  (2)  that 
the  College  of  Education  course  for  the  Elementary  Commercial  Certificate 
and  the  Ontario  Summer  School  course  ior  the  Intermediate  Commercir 1 
Certificate  are  composed  entirely  of  skill  training  and  special  profes¬ 
sional  education.  The  five  subjects  for  the  Special ist 1 s  Commercial 
Certificate  include  two  of  relatedbusiness  subject  matter.^® 

Policy  18  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  committee  recommends  that  applicants 
for  certificates  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  office  practice  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  who  have  pursued  courses  in  non-accredited  institutions  be  allowed 
to  establish  credit  by  passing  an  examination.  They  should,  however,  be 
required  to  meet  all  other  certification  requirements.  A‘- 

The  last  provision  would  ensure  against  a  certificate  in  type¬ 
writing  being  given  to  a  candidate  successful  in  typing  a  speed  test  but 
untrained  in  the  pedagogy  of  typewriting.  The  Ontario  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  faculties  or  colleges  of  education  in  the  three  western 
provinces  all  provide  for  recognition  of  skill  that  has  already  been 
acquired,  and  each  also  ensures  that  special  professional  training  for 

^Calendar  1960-1961  (Toronto,  Ontario,  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  196c),  p.  20,  footnote 

4°"How  to_  Q.ualify  as  a  Commercial  Teacher  in  Ontario,"  op. 
cit . ,  p.  2. 
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teaching  the  subject  matter  will  not  be  overlooked. 41  >42 ,43  The  labora¬ 
tory  nature  of  course  Education  476  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
should  ensure  that  the  student's  skills  and  appreciation  of  pedagogy  are 
both  well  rounded.  Since  July  1,  1958)  Alberta  regulations  require  each 
candidate  for  a  business  education  certificate  to  take  a  course  in  each 
of  typewriting,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  Students  who  already  know 
typewriting  or  shorthand  register  in  the  higher  numbered  courses, 
Education  346  and  348,  where  practice  is  on  a  suitable  level  and  where 
much  emphasis  is  given  to  teaching  methods. 

Experience  in  full-time  business  employment  is  advocated  in  Policy 
19  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  statement.  The  policy  suggests  twenty  weeks  as  a 
requirement  for  certification.  Five  Canadian  provinces  recognize  the 
importance  of  business  experience  in  their  requirements  for  business: 
teachers.  New  Brunswick  asks  for  "two  or  more  years  of  satisfactory  work 
in  the  commercial  field,"  44  and  Manitoba  requires  "one  year  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  office  experience."  45  Nova  Scotia  requires  one  year  of  "acceptable 
business  work  experience,"  and  recommends  that  the  work  be  for  several 
employers  and  give  experience  in  at  least  three  different  types  of  busi- 

41-Calendar  1960-1961  (Ontario  College  of  Education),  p.  47* 

(See  Methods — Minor. ) 

4^General  Calendar  1960-1961  (Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  I960),'  p.  268.  (See  Education  476®) 

^Calendar  1958-1959  (Vancouver,  B.  C.,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  1958) ,  p.  336*  (See  Education  404*) 

44personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  J.  ¥.  McNutt, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  July  10,  1959* 

^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  B.  F.  Eddy, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  May  21,  1959* 
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ness  work,^  A  minimum  of  four  months  of  work  experience  is  required  in 
Ontario  for  the  Specialists  Certificate,  which  is  held  by  more  than  half 
of  that  province’s  business  education  teachers*  The  University  of  British 
Columbia  provides  for  a  form  of  vocational  experience  in  the  course 
Commerce  391#  In  this  course,  each  business  teacher-education  student  is 
required  to  make  a  study  of  one  large  office  and  one  small  one*  The  stu¬ 
dent  must  make  all  the  contacts  and  arrangements  for  visiting  and 
observing  in  the  two  offices  himself.  Without  exception,  students  taking 
this  course  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia  have  had  work  experience 
during  summers,  if  not  for  longer  periods. 47  The  purpose  of  the  Commerce 
391  course  is  to  train  the  business  teacher  in  the  techniques  of  maintain¬ 
ing  communication  with  the  environment  in  which  his  pupils  plan  to  work. 

In  Policies  13  and  14,  the  Committee  on  Business  Teacher  Certifica¬ 
tion  recommended  that  business  education  certificates  be  endorsed  with 

either  fields  or  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  proposed  the  following  types, 

48 

of  which  some  states  might  need  only  to  use  two  or  threes 

a.  General— bookkeeping  and  stenographic 

b.  Bookkeeping 

c.  Stenographic 

d.  Merchandising  and  distribution 

e.  General  Business 

f.  Office  machines  and  clerical  practice 


^Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers  in  Commercial  Subjects'1 
Memorandum  by  E.  K.  Ford,  Vocational  Training  Division,  Halifax,  IT.  S*, 
February  20,  1958, 

47 

^Personal  Correspondence  of  the  Author,  letter  from  Robert  H. 

Heywood,  Teacher-Training  Division,  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  November  28,  1961. 

48 

"Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers ,"N. A. B.T.T. I. 
Bulletin  No.  56,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  7-8,  (Policy  15  sets  out  the  recommended 
training  required  for  each  certificate  endorsement  in  semester  hours.) 
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Such  differentiation  in  business  education  certificates  has  not 
come  about  in  Canada*  Two  provinces  lack  specific  regulations  for  business 
education  certification,  while  a  third,  British  Columbia,  discontinued 
issuing  commercial  certificates  on  December  31 »  1958*  The  pattern  of 
training  for  a  British  Columbia  business  education  teacher  is  prescribed 
in  the  university  requirements  for  teaching  majors,  however*  British 
Columbia  appears  to  be  the  only  province  to  actually  provide  for  differ¬ 
entiation  in  the  business  education  specialty  through  its  offering  of 
separate  "Business'*  and  "Secretarial''  majors. 

Alberta  partially  discontinued  its  system  of  business  education 
certificates',  as  of  July  1,  1958*  Separate  certificates  in  bookkeeping, 
shorthand  and  typewriting  were  no  longer  issued  and  administrators  might 
place  teachers  whom  the  high  school  inspectors  deemed  qualified  in  charge 
of  such  classes*  The  Advanced  and  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Business' 
Education,  however,  were  one  or  other  required  of  teachers  of  office  prac¬ 
tice,  office  machines,  and  secretarial  practice®  The  requirements  for 
these  certificates-:  included  preparation  to  teach  bookkeeping  and 
secretarial  subjects  on  the  senior  level® 

In  the  remaining  six  provinces  it  appears  that  certification  in 
business-  education  requires  proficiency  in  all  three  of  bookkeeping, 
typewriting  and  shorthand* 

Summary. 

The  provinces  of  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia  have  teacher  training  and  certification  arrangements  comparable 

^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1959-1960  (Edmonton, 
Alberta,  University  of  Alberta,  1959) »  P«  49* 
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to  the  pattern  and  standard  of  training  set  out  in  the  twenty  policies 
of  the  Committee  on  Business  Teacher  Certification,  except  that  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  a  general  teaching  certificate  can  be  secured  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  degree  program.  This  qualification 
would  cover  a  business  education  teacher  handling  most  of  the  business 
education  subjects.  In  the  other  six  provinces,  the  training  received  by 
business  education  teachers  who  gain  university  degrees  is  probably  on 
a  plane  with  that  outlined  by  the  Committee,  but  where  training  is  not 
under  a  faculty  or  college  of  education  it  is  not  easy  to  make  this 
comparison. 

In  most  provinces  the  only  business  education  certificate  is  of 
a  general  type,  for  which  teachers  are  required  to  qualify  in  all  of 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  office  practice.  The  University 
of  British  Columbia,  however,  offers  separate  secretarial  and  business; 
majors  in  business  education. 

Job  experience  for  business  education  teachers  is  required  in 
Manitoba,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  while  Ontario  requires  it  for 
the  Specialist ' s  Certificate.  British  Columbia  brings  a  measure  of 
office  experience  into  the  program  required  of  business  education 
teachers  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

A  fuller  examination  of  business  teacher  education  in  Alberta  is 
made  in  Chapter  VI.  It  includes  an  historical  account  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  specialist  training  and  certification  from  193&  to  1958?  and  a 
survey  of  the  1958  business  education  teaching  force  with  regard  to 
preparation  for  special  certification,  academic  standards,  speed  and 
accuracy  standards  in  typewriting  and  shorthand,  and  job  experience. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


A  SURVEY  OP  THE  TEACHERS  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
IN  ALBERTA  IN  1957-58 

In  April  1958  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  215  Alberta  teachers 
qualified  in  business  education  skill  subjects.  The  number  included  all 
the  full-time  business  education  teachers,  many  teachers  who  taught  high 
school  bookkeeping  or  typewriting  along  with  other  subjects,  and  even 
a  few  who  were  not  teaching  a  business  education  subject  in  the  year 
1957-58,  but  whose  special  business  education  certification  had  been 
shown  on  the  Form  A  card  from  their  high  school. 

The  questionnaires  returned  showed  that  the  business  education 
teaching  force  included  some  teachers  who  had  been  established  before 
Alberta  had  any  program  of  teacher  preparation  for  business  subjects, 
or  any  requirements  for  business  education  specialist  certification. 

Some  teachers  had  been  qualified  by  examination,  others  by  summer 
courses  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  or  at  the  earlier  Department  of 
Education  Summer  Schools.  To  appreciate  the  variety  of  training  and 
certification  procedures  involved  requires  some  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  business  education  specialist  requirements  in  Alberta  over 
the  previous  twenty-one  years. 

I.  THE  HISTORY  OF  BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
AND  CERTIFICATION  IN  ALBERTA 

No  beginning  was  made  in  either  special  training  or  special 
certification  for  teachers  of  business  education  subjects  in  Alberta 
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until  1936*  This  is  I  lews on*  s  description  of  teacher  training  in  the 
earlier  period.^" 


The  early  commercial  teachers  in  Alberta  were  brought  from 
Ontario. . .Their  Ontario  certificates  were  accepted  in 
Alberta.  The  practice  of  importing  commercial  teachers 
continued  until  recent  years.  Many  local  teachers  took 
courses  in  the  private  business  colleges  and  thus  became 
commercial  teachers.  Others  took  the  courses  and  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  British  Columbia  Assistant 1 s  and  Commercial 
Specialist  *  s  Certificates.  .  .  .  Many  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce 
have  become  commercial  teachers.  However,  until  1936,  there 
was  no  training  course  in  Alberta,  nor  any  certificate  for 
commercial  teachers.^ 


Hewson  reported  that,  in  1935 »  eleven  Alberta  schools  had 


co  nercial  departments, 


with  registration  totals  as  follow 


Calgary 

691 

Vegreville 

28 

Edmonton-Strathcona 

312 

Uanton 

29 

Edmonton-McDougall 

593 

Ponoka 

23 

Edmon t  on- S  epa  rate 

Medicine  Hat 

75 

School 

98 

Turner  Valley 

28 

Edson 

15 

Lethbridge 

122 

At  this  stage,  the  demand  for  "commercial"  teachers  and  the 
foreseeable  growth  of  the  demand  might  seem  to  have  called  for  new 
provisions  to  tr,  in  and  qualify  them.^  Then,  ir  1937 >  Mine 


John  Cecil  Hewson,  "The  History  of  Commercial  Education  in 
Canada,"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  1940),  p.  162. 

^  It  is  not  clear  to  what  beginning  Hewson  referred.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  Summer  Session  Announcement  for  1936  does  not  mention 
any  commercial  subjects, 

^  John  Cecil  Hewson,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  169,  Table  V. 

4  The  term  "business  education"  replaced  "commercial"  in  the 
Alberta  high  school  program  in  1955  with  the  issuance  of  the  Senior 
High  School  Curriculum  Guide  for  Business  Education. 
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was  taken  out  of  the  High  School  and  made  the  final  year  of  a  new 
Intermediate  School  or  Junior  High  program.  "Farm  and  Home  Accounting" 
was  included  among  the  new  optional  subjects  for  Grades  Seven  and 
Eight j  "Bookkeeping  and  Junior  Business"  and  typewriting,  together 
with  oral  French,  art,  music,  dramatics,  household  economics,  and 
shop  courses,  stood  in  the  list  from  which  each  Grade  Nine  student 
was  to  have  three  "options." 

In  the  1937-38  school  term  only  fifty- two  centers  had  taught 

home  economics  at  the  Grade  Nine  level  or  lower,  and  only  forty-six 

5 

centers  had  taught  shop.  In  June  1938,  the  departmental  examina¬ 
tion  for  Grade  Nine  was  written  in  1,715  centers,  hundreds  of  them 

6 

one-room  rural  schools.  Obviously,  the  household  economics  and 

shop  options  would  have  been  out  of  reach  for  many  Grade  Nine  classes. 

The  supply  of  teachers  with  First  and  Second  Class  Certificates 

was  such  that  Normal  School  graduates  often  wrote  one  hundred  applies.- 

7 

tions  and  many  did  not  even  obtain  a  position.  The  mobility  of  the 


5 Annual  Report-1938,  (Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department  of 
Education),  p.  38. 

g 

^Although  the  number  of  students  writing  Grade  Nine  in  1958 
was  almost  twice  the  1938  figure,  the  examinations  were  written  in 
only  637  centers.  Annual  Report  -  1958  (Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department 
of  Education),  p.  68. 

^This  was  the  personal  experience  of  several  acquaintances  of 
the  author  of  this  thesis. 
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teaching  profession  was  high.  Hundreds  of  teachers  moved  from  one  school 

to  another  yearly  seeking  better  salaries,  more  challenging  professional 

work,  or  more  congenial  surroundings  and  escape  from  unpleasant  feelings 

that  sometimes  arose  in  the  small  rural  school  districts  under  the 

9 

jurisdiction  of  the  autonomous  local  school  boards.  The  impact  of  the 
new  Grade  Nine  regulations  on  this  highly  competitive,  mobile  teaching 
force  was  momentous.  Teachers  flocked  to  the  summer  schools  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  to  qualify  in  the  Grade  Nine  options.  Art  could  be  taught 


Annual  Report  »  1955.)  (Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion) ,  pp,  57-58,  Two  pages  of  this  report  are  devoted  to  statements 
of  school  inspectors  concerning  the  lack  of  continuity  in  teacher  service. 
The  Inspector  at  Lamont,  T,  P,  Hamilton,  reported,  "Sixty-eight  rooms, 

40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  rooms  operating,  were  under  new 
teachers  during  the  fall  term,"  W.  E,  Hay  reported  from  the  Stettler 
Inspectorate,  "In  66  out  of  118  one-room  schools  in  my  inspectorate, 
a  change  of  teachers  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  June  term,"  R,  J,  Scott 
at  Oyen  and  H,  A,  Kostash  at  Athabasca  reported  that  new  teachers  took 
charge  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  rural  classrooms  in  the  fall. 

of  1935. 

9 

lipid.  In  this  Annual  Report ,  the  Inspector  at  Camrose, 

C,  H.  Robinson,  commented,  "The  records  do  not  show  why  the  teachers 
left  these  positions,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many  of 
them  left  because  they  were  asked  to  do  so®  Twenty-one  of  the  teachers 
taking  these  positions  had  no  previous  experience  in  teaching.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  school  boards  were  not  particularly 
interested  in  getting  more  efficient  service  in  their  schools," 

J,  J,  LeBlanc,of  the  East  Edmonton  Inspectorate,  spoke  thus  of 
teacher  changes  initiated  by  the  school  boards?  "In  a  number  of 
instances,  the  change  of  teachers  could  be  defended  as  a  contribution 
to  the  best  development  of  the  school,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
other  considerations  than  teaching  efficiency,  such  as  salary  reduc¬ 
tions,  personal  difficulties  between  the  trustees  and  the  teacher, 
or  again,  the  placing  of  a  local  teacher,  appear  to  have  been  the 
guiding  influence  in  the  decisions," 
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to  Grade  Nine  without  special  certification,  but  the  requirements  in 
music  were  more  demanding  and  many  teachers  could  not  undertake  the 
music  option.  Teaching  household  economics  and  shop  in  one-room  schools 
was  out  of  question,  and  a  few  years  had  to  pass  before  the  majority 
of  town  and  centralized  schools  could  obtain  the  needed  facilities. 

"Oral  French"  and  "Junior  Business  and  Bookkeeping"  could  be  taught 
with  the  available  classroom  equipment,  so  teachers  hastened  to  summer 
school  to  qualify  in  them.  Both  the  small-town  and  the  consolidated 
schools  found  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  provide  a  typewriting  course 
for  Grade  Nine  and  for  the  new  5-credit  Typewriting  1-A  option  in  high 
school  than  to  set  up  shop  and  household  economics  facilities,  and 
even  the  one-township  rural  schoolboard  sometimes  bought  one  or  two 
typewriters  on  which  the  Grade  Nine  class  could  practice  by  turns. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1937  >  W.  G. 
Carpenter  wrote:^ 

There  has  been  a  great  public  interest  in  the  Typewriting 
and  Junior  Business  options.  Hundreds  of  schools  are  offering 
instruction  in  these  subjects,  over  a  hundred  schools  introducing 
typewriters  as  part  of  their  equipment. 

Business  Teacher  Training  at  Department  of  Education 

Summer  Schools 

The  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  offered  no  classes 
in  bookkeeping,  typewriting  or  stenography  in  1936,  nor  had  any 


W.  G.  Carpenter,  "Report  of  the  Director  of  Technical 
Education,"  Annual  Report  -  1937  (Edmonton,  Alberta,  Department 
of  Education),  p.  7 £>• 
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arrangements  been  set  up  for  giving  qualifying  tests.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing,  "The  Intermediate  School  Certificates  for  Commercial  Subjects," 

the  Announcement  of  Courses  for  the  1937  Summer  School  states,  "The 

11 

requirements  will  be  announced  before  the  opening  of  the  session." 

This  announcement  also  listed  courses  in  "Elementary  Bookkeeping  (and 
Junior  Business),  Stenography  Theory,  and  Elementary  Typewriting, " 
to  be  offered  at  both  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Summer  School  Announcement  outlined, 
in  ten  sections,  a  program  of  preparation  and  testing  in  business 
education  subjects  embracing  first  and  second  year  summer  courses  in 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  stenography,  law,  economics,  and  commercial 
teaching  methods,  together  with  requirements  for  the  Senior  Commer¬ 
cial  Certificate  and  the  Advanced  Commercial  Certificate.  The 
contents  and  standards  of  these  courses  were  set  out  at  considerable 
length.  For  Commercial  Law,  Stenography  II  and  Typewriting  II, 
students  were  advised  that  extra-mural  preparation  for  a  qualifying 
examination  would  be  acceptable. 

Table  XI  shows  the  eight  courses  offered  at  the  Edmonton  summer 
school,  the  five  courses  offered  at  Calgary  in  1938 ,  and  the  subse- 
quent  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Education  Summer  Schools  until 
the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  took  over  in  1944® 

^Announcement  of  Courses,  Joint  Summer  Session  -  1937  (Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  Department  of  Education  and  University  of  Alberta, 

1937),  p.  21. 

^The  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  -  1938  (Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  1938),  p.  25. 
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The  1940  Announcement  advised  summer  school  students  that  they 
could  qualify  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  economic^  commercial  arith¬ 
metic  and  commercial  law  in  tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and 

that  typewriting  tests  would  be  available  "at  the  opening  of  the  session 

13 

and  at  subsequent  times.  These  qualifying  tests  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  subjects  remained  a  feature  of  Alberta  business  education  until 
July  1,  1958. 

Two  other  means  of  qualifying  for  certification  were  stated  in 
the  1938  Summer  School  Announcement.  Teachers  who  held  a  certificate 
in  the  subject  from  a  recognised  business  college  could  be  granted  a 
teaching  certificate  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  or  stenography. 
Teachers  who  had  been  granted  high  school  credit  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  Typewriting  I  or  Typewriting  2 -A  of  the  revised  high 
school  program  could  be  granted  the  Junior  Typewri ting  Certificate. 

The  safte  applied  for  stenography  and  bookkeeping. 

The  sessions  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  School  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  also  had  business  education  teacher  res¬ 
ponsibilities  in  "Bookkeeping  and  Junior  Business" 

An  Interim  Junior  Certificate  in  Bookkeeping,  valid  for 
two  years,  may  be  granted  (i)  to  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Education  whose  professional  training  included  25  hours 
of  instruction  in  Bookkeeping  (and  Junior  Business)  with 
teaching  practice  therein;  and  (ii)  to  graduates  of  an 
Alberto  Normal  School  whose  professional  training  included 
regular  instruction  in  Bookkeeping  (and  Junior  Business) 


^The  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  -  1940  (Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  1940) ,  p.  25. 

^The  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  -  1958,  (Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  1938)",  "p*  25. 
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•^Courses  so  narked  were  offered  at  Calgary  as  well  as  at  Edmonton 
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with  teaching  practice  therein,  and  with  satisfactory 
attainment.  Such  certificate  will  be  made  permanent 
when  the  holder  thereof  has  passed  an  examination  in 
bookkeeping  \\rith  attainment  satisfactory  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  or  has  otherwise  satisfied 
the  requirements  for  the  Junior  Certificate. 

To  review  all  these  routes  to  certification  in  business  sub¬ 
jects  as  they  existed  about  1940,  let  us  consider  the  several 
alternative  procedures  by  which  a  teacher  could  obtain  a  Junior 
Certificate  in  Typewriting.  A  teacher  could  obtain  this  certificate 
hy: 

i.  completing  the  Summer  school  course  in  Typewriting  I, 

ii.  holding  standing  in  Typewriting  I  or  Typewriting  2-A  of 
the  revised  high  school  program, 

iii.  holding  a  certificate  from  a  recognized  business  college, 
or 

iv.  passing  a  qualifying  test  at  the  Summer  School.  (These 
tests  later  came  to  be  offered  at  Christmas  and  Easter 
holidays  as  well.) 

A  teacher  could  obtain  a  Junior  Certificate  in  Bookkeeping  by 
procedures  paralleling  the  four  outlined  for  a  typewriting  certificate, 
or  by: 

v.  holding  university  credit  in  accounting,  or 

vi.  receiving  bookkeeping  training  during  the  year  of  teacher 
training  at  Normal  School  or  the  School  of  Education. 

The  regulations  concerning  Grade  Nine  options  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  "Enterprise"  method  in  Grades  One  to  Six  combined  to  bring 
on  a  great  wave  of  summer  school  attendance  from  1937  to  1941?  which 
did  much  to  raise  the  morale  and  professional  interest  of  Alberta 
teachers,  and  instilled  a  summer  school  habit  which  strengthened 


- 


the  movement  to  raise  teachers'  academic  standing  through  university 
summer  sessions.  The  report  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  Director  of  the  1937 
Summer  School  in  Calgary,  tells  of  the  vory  heavy  enrolments  in  that 

years'^ 


A  large  summer  school  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of 
1937  in  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  and  the  Calgary 
Normal  School,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director 
of  Technical  Education.  Approximately  one  thousand  students 

were  in  attendance . Some  classes  were  unduly 

heavy  in  enrolment.  Good  work  cannot  be  done  in  so  short 
a  period  as  is  available  in  Typewriting  with  classes  of 
125  in  one  room,  or  150  in  Junior  Business,  or  100  in 
Enterprise,  or,  150  in  Music.  The  size  of  classes  should 
be  reduced. 

The  peak  in  business  education  subject  certification  must  have 
passed  before  the  year  1942,  but  some  appreciation  of  the  extent  to 
which  Alberta  teachers  hastened  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  busi¬ 
ness  education  subjects  in  Grades  Nine  and  Ten  can  be  gained  from 
Table  XII.  In  the  war  year  of  1942,  the  Department  of  Education 
issued  443  certificates  for  business  education  subjects,  including 
79  Junior  Certificates  in  bookkeeping  and  3H  Junior  Certificates  in 
in  typewriting.  (Figures  are  not  available  for  the  years  1937  to 
1941?  as  in  those  years  the  Department  of  Education  did  not  record 
the  issuance  of  special  certificates  in  a  register,  and  the  only 
record  preserved  of  the  certificates  issued  is  contained  in  the 
individual,  confidential  folders  of  the  teachers  concerned.) 


•^Carpenter,  ojo.  cit . ,  p.  77 
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While  the  new  Grade  Nine  options  caused  on  increased  number  of 
teachers  to  enrol  in  typewriting  ond  bookkeeping  summer  school  classes; 
the  revised  high  school  programme,  which  was  introduced  in  the  province 
over  the  years  1938  -  1940,  also  led  to  a  new  demand  for  teachers 
qualified  to  teach  business  education  skills.  The  n ew  Grade  Ten 
course  provided  as  general  electives  3-credit  courses  designated  as 
Typewriting  1A,  Bookkeeping  1A,  and  Stenography  1A.  The  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  for  teaching  each  of  these  was  the  Junior  Certificate.  In 
most  schools  the  same  teacher  and  equipment  could  handle  the  Grade  Nine 
and  Grade  Ten  typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  and  students  all  over  the 
province  now  benefited  from  two-year  exploratory  and  personal  use 
courses  in  these  fields.  The  1938  -  1940  revision  of  the  high  school 
program  also  made  it  practical  to  offer  a  vocational  business  education 
program  in  more  schools  as  it  eliminated  the  separate  courses  of  "Busi¬ 
ness  English"  and  "Commercial  French"  and  required  all  students  to 
take  as  "constants"  English  and  Social  Studies  in  each  year  of  high 
school.  Thus,  a  business  education  program  could  be  partially  intro¬ 
duced  by  offering  several  years  of  typewriting,  and  by  offering  one  or 
more  years  of  bookkeeping.  Of  course,  students  in  schools  with  a 
fully-organised  business  education  program  were  also  able  to  choose  a 
combination  of  academic  and  business  education  electives.  Thus  the 
revision  helped  put  business  subjects  in  more  schools  and  enabled 
more  students  to  benefit  from  them  in  schools  where  they  were  already 
established. 

The  Senior  Certificate  in  each  subject  was  required  for  teaching 


. 
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the  S-credit  electives  in  typewriting,  boo'  keeping  nnd  stenography  from 
Grade  Ten  up.  The  fully  organized  department  also  offered  Office 
Practice  and  Secretarial  Practice,  which  required  either  the  Senior 
or  the  Advanced  Certificate  in  the  Commercial  Subjects. 

The  Advanced  Certificate  was  given  only  to  teachers  holding  a 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree,  along  with  a  general  certificate  enabling 
them  to  teach  high  school,  and  qualifications  to  teach  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

The  requirements  for  the  Senior  Certificate  have  been  reduced 
from  time  to  time  since  1938.  Since  July  1,  1958,  the  Senior  Certifi¬ 
cate  in  Business  Education  requires  qualification  to  teach  typewriting, 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  plus  Education  550  (Office  Practice)  and 
a  university  course  in  commercial  law.  Twenty  years  ago  approved 
standing  in  commercial  arithmetic  and  in  economics  was  also  required, 

and  "an  approved  course  in  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  for  Book- 

16 

keeping,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. "  The  simplification  of  these 
requirements  probably  came  about  as  the  result  of  the  general  raising 
of  professional  qualifications.  In  1939  it  was  quite  conceivable  that 
a  business  education  teacher  might  have  had  only  the  one  year  of  Normal 
School  required  for  a  First  Class  Certificate,  and  no  university  or 
summer  school  training  other  than  some  summer  school  credits  required 
for  the  permanent  certificate  and  for  the  specialist's  certificates 

16 

The  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  -  1938  (Edmonton, 
Department  of  Education,  1938) ,  p.  25. 
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in  typewriting,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  The  high  school  teacher  of 
today  usually  has  a  degree,  or,  at  the  least,  most  of  his  degree  courses, 
including  courses  dealing  with  methods  appropriate  to  his  "teaching 
major." 

Business  Teacher  Education  Under  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  1944  and  supplanted  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Department 
of  Education  Summer  Schools  completely.  The  new  faculty  did  not  do 
much  in  its  first  years  to  recruit  and  train  teachers  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  skills.  Until  1943?  the  Department  of  Education  Summer  Schools 
had  continued  to  offer  Typewriting  I  and  Bookkeeping  I  yearly  in  both 
Calgary  and  Edmonton,  even  though  Typewriting  II,  Bookkeeping  II  and 
the  stenography  courses  were  not  offered  after  1941?  presumably  due 
to  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  them.  (See  Table  XI . )  No  such  courses- 
were  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Education,  winter  or  summer,  until  the 
1947  Summer  Session.  In  that  year,  the  university  offered  courses 

in  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  "designed  to  prepare  students  for  the 

17 

junior  certificate  or  the  senior  certificate  as  the  case  may  be." 

These  courses  carried  no  degree  credit.  A  similar  course  in  steno¬ 
graphy  was  put  on  in  1948  and  typewriting  was  offered  again  in  1949* 
Following  1949  came  four  years  with  no  courses  in  either  stenography 
or  typewriting.  Table  XIII  summarizes  the  offerings  of  the  Faculty 

•^Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session  -  1947  (Edmonton,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta,  1947)?  P«  21. 
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BUSINESS  TEACHER-EDUCATION  COURSES  OFFERED  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA  SUMMER  SESSIONS  FROM  1944  TO  1959 
E  SHOWING  HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION  PER  WEEK  (6-WEEK  SESSIONS) 


1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

195^ 

1953 

‘1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

DESIGNATION  OF 
COURSE 

TYPING* 

10  hrs. 

* 

tb 

Ni 

• 

H  CO 

u 

P4 

>H  O 

I — i 

EH 

Ed. 246 

15  hrs. 

Ed. 246 

15  hrs. 

Ed. 246 

15  hrs. 

Ed. 246 

15  hrs. 

Ed. 246 
15  hrs. 

Ed. 246 

15  hrs. 

Education  246 

Ed. 346 

15  hrs. 

Ed. 546 

15  hrs. 

Ed. 346 
15  hrs. 

Ed. 346 
15  hrs. 

Ed. 346 
15  hrs. 

Ed. 346 

15  hrs. 

Education  346 

Ed. 345 
10  hrs. 

Education  345 
Non-Credit 

Tvoina-  Lab. 

* 

e 

si  co 
8  J! 

il  s 

CO 

Ed.248 
15  hrs. 

Ed.248 

15  hrso 

Ed.248 

15  hrs. 

Ed.248 

15  hrs. 

Ed .248 

20  hrs. 

Education  248 

Ed. 348 

15  hrs. 

Ed. 348 

20  hrs. 

Education  348 

Ed. 347 

10  hrs. 

Education  347 
Non-Credit 

Stenosraohv  Lab. 

Acctg.l 
10  hrs. 

M 

-tloS 

0  0 

Acctg.l 
18  hrs. 

Acctgol 
18  hrs-. 

Acctg.l 
18  hrs0 

Acctg.l 
18  hrs. 

======== 

======== 

======== 

Accounting  1  given 
Senior  Certificate: 

0  0 

O  r~\ 

Acctg. 

52 

18  hrs. 

Acctg. 

52 

18  hrs. 

Acctg. 

52 

18  hrs. 

Acctg.l 
18  hrs. 

Accounting  200 

Ed.506 

10  hrs. 

Ed.248 

10  hrs. 

Ed.248 

10  hrs. 

Ed.248 

10  hrs. 

Ed.248 

10  hrs. 

Ed. 350 

10  hrs. 

Ed. 350 
10  hrs 

Education  350 

Com. 

Law  41 

Com. 

Law  41 

1 D  hrs . 

Com. 

Law  41 

1 0  hra-. 

Com. 

Law  41 

1  n  . 

Commercial  Law 

P-0  hrs. 

Ed. 46O 

Com. 

10  hrs. 

Ed. 46O 

Com. 

5  hrs.. 

Ed.460 

Com. 

5  hrso 

Ed. 280 
SuoCom. 

5  hrs. 

Ed. 280 
Su.B.E. 

5  hrs. 

Ed. 280 
Su.B.E. 

5  hrs„ 

Education  280  Su  i 

(Business  Education 
Section)  j 

Math. 

43 

10  hrs.. 

Matho 

45 

10  hrs. 

Math. 

43 

10  hrs. 

Math. 

4d 

======== 

======== 

Test  in  Commercial 

Mathematics  dropped 
from  retirements 

'ol. 

Ec.l 

Pol. 

Ec.l 

LO  hrs. 

Pol. 

Ec.l 

1 0  hrs. 

Pol. 

Ec.l 

10  hrs. 

Pol. 

Ec.l 

10  hrs. 

Pol. 

Ec.l 

10  hrs. 

Polo 

Ecol 

10  hrs. 

Pol. 

Ec.l 

10  hrs. 

Pol.. 

Ec.l 

10  hrs. 

Pol. 

Ec.l 

10  hrs. 

Eco¬ 
nomics' 
10  hrs. 

Eco¬ 

nomics. 

Eco¬ 

nomics' 

Eco¬ 

nomics1 

Eco¬ 

nomics 

Eco¬ 

nomics 

Economics  dropped 

from  Sr.  Com.  Certi¬ 
ficate-  retirements: 

20 

30 

30 

50 

45 

4  5 

20 

38 

48 

45 

73 

85 

63 

78 

78 

70 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTION 
HOURS  **  j 

*These  courses  carried  no  degree  credit*  Candidates  might  prepare  for  either  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  Certificate. 

**Totals  for  1955  "to  1959  do  not  include  Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Mathematics. 
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of  Education  Summer  Schools  from  their  beginning  until  I960. 

Those  wishing  to  prepare  to  teach  bookkeeping  fared  much  better. 
In  winter  sessions,  Faculty  of  Education  students  always  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  register  in  Accounting  1  and  Accounting  52  offered  by  the 
School  of  Commerce.  Accounting  1  was  offered  at  the  Summer  Session 
in  19469  and  again  in  1947  when  Bookkeeping  was  also  offered.  Account¬ 
ing  had  the  advantage  of  carrying  degree  credit  and  Bookkeeping  did 
not  appear  again.  Accounting  is  a  heavy  course  for  summer  school; 
therefore,  eight  hours  of  laboratory  instruction  were  added  when  it 
was  next  offered  (in  1949)*  Accounting  1  was  taught  again  in  1951  and 
continued  to  be  offered  alternately  with  Accounting  52*  (See  Table 
XIII.) 

The  issuance  of  certificates  for  teaching  business  education 
subjects  all  through  these  years  was  much  below  that  of  1945 >  the  last 
and  lowest  year  of  the  Deportment  of  Education  Summer  School  era. 
Certificates  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  were  issued  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  the  qualifying  tests.  These  could  usually  be  written  in  Aug¬ 
ust  and  during  the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays,  at  either  Calgary 
or  Edmonton.  From  1946  on,  the  University  of  Alberta  directed  the 
setting  and  administration  of  these  tests. 

In  its  first  decade  the  Faculty  of  Education  did  very  little  to 
help  prepare  teachers  for  business  education  subjects  other  than  book¬ 
keeping,  but  the  year  1954  showed  a  gratifying  change  in  this  respect. 
In  1954  the  University  arrived  at  a  formula  for  offering  some  courses 
in  business  education  skills,  credit  for  which  could  be  applied  on  the 


' 
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B.  Ed.  decree.  Since  1954,  courses  in  typewriting  end  shorthand  have 
been  offered  at  summer  sessions  in  a  consistent  pattern. 

On  July  1,  1956,  new  regulations  concerning'  certification  in 
Business  Education  replaced  the  old  system  of  Commercial  certificates. 

This  change  marked  the  end  of  the  qualifying  test  procedure.  Teachers 
then  had  to  use  the  Faculty  of  Education  courses  to  gain  certification. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  might  have  offered  more  courses  in  the 
business  education  skills  in  its  first  decade  had  the  demand  been  greater. 
The  fact  that  the  typewriting  and  shorthand  courses  offered  were  non¬ 
credit  helped  lover  the  demand.  Most  Alberta  teachers  received  addi¬ 
tional  salary  for  each  additional  part  of  a  year  of  teacher  training 
they  gained,  so  they  were  eager  to  raise  their  credit  towards  a  degree 
in  the  summer  sessions.  The  qualifying  test3,  which  afforded  a  short¬ 
cut  to  certification  without  attendance  at  classes,  further  reduced 
the  demand  for  business  education  courses. 

The  1956  Business  Teacher  Education  Program. 

Under  its  new  program,  the  Faculty  of  Education  offers  three 
courses  in  each  of  stenography  and  typewriting.  A  student  who  has 
gained  two  years  of  high  school  training  in  typing,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  registers  in  Education  346.  In  this  course  he  receives  twenty 
hours  of  instruction  per  week  at  summer  session,  or  six  hours  per  week 
in  the  winter  session.  The  course  is  designed  to  improve  his  skill  and 
to  train  him  in  typewriting  pedagogy.  A  student  lacking  the  prerequisite 
high  school  typing  for  Education  346  enters  Education  246.  The  twenty 
hours  weekly  in  summer  session  or  six  hours  weekly  throughout  the  winter 


. 
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allows  him  to  develop  considerable  skill,  and  he,  too,  is  trained  in 
typing-  pedagogy.  Education  246  gives  the  student  credit  towards  his 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree,  but  he  must  later  elect  a  half-course 
laboratory  in  typing-  which  carries  no  degree  credit  (Education  345), 
if  he  wished  to  qualify  for  the  Junior  Certificate  in  Business  Education. 

The  stenography  courses,  Education  348,  248,  and  347,  are  set 
up  in  the  same  way  as  the  typewriting  courses. 

The  student  who  completes  the  course  in  Accounting  200  has 
fulfilled  the  bookkeeping-  requirements  for  the  Junior  Certificate  in 
Business  Education,  and  also  receives  credit  for  the  course  on  his 
degree.  He  may  also  choose  to  apply  another  accounting  course  towards 
the  business  education  major  of  his  degree  program. 

Under  the  new  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education,  which 
became  effective  July  1,  1958,  certificates  in  the  separate  business 
education  subjects  (typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  stenography)  are  no 
longer  issued.  In  the  place  of  these  separate  certificates,  the  Junior 
Certificate  in  Business  Education  is  granted  upon  completion  of  the 
university  courses  for  the  three  skills,  as  explained  above.  The 
Junior  Certificate  in  Business  Education  is  sufficient  qualification 
to  teach  any  unit  of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  or  typewriting  in  the 
high  school  program.  The  Grade  Ten  courses  (Typewriting  10  and  Short¬ 
hand  10)  may  be  taught  by  a  teacher  who  has  taken  Education  246  (Type¬ 
writing)  or  Education  248  (Shorthand) ,  but  not  completed  the  other 
requirements  for  the  Junior  Certificate  in  Business  Education.  They 


may  also  be  taught  by  a  high  school  teacher  holding  a  Junior  Typewriting 
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fortifier  to  under  the  old  regulations ,  or  with  standing  in  two  sequent 

high  school  courses  in  typewriting  or  stenography,  or  other  acceptable 
18 

credentials,  ^  The  new  regulations  do  not  change  the  teaching  privile¬ 
ges  of  teachers  who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  in  one  or  more  of  the 
business  education  subjects  under  the  former  systems. 

The  Senior  Certificate  in  Business  Education  is  granted  to  teachers 
who  complete  the  course  in  office  practice  (Education  350)  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Certificate, 

The  dvanced  Certificate  is  granted  to  persons  qualified  for  the  Senior 
Certificate  who  also  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree,  A  Senior 
or  an  Advanced  Certificate  is  required  to  teach  office  practice,  secre¬ 
tarial  practice  and  business  machines. 

University  Patterns  in  Business  Teacher  Education. 

Since  1944*  when  teacher  education  in  Alberta  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  degree  requirements  and  specialty 
patterns  (as  laid  down  by  the  Faculty  of  Education)  have  played  a 
major  part  in  deciding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  preparation  of 
business  teachers.  In  the  first  years  of  the  program,  the  University 
offered  a  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  under  either  a  four-year  or  a 
three-year  pattern.  Teachers  who  had  gained  their  certificates  at  a 
Normal  School  could  elect  the  three-year  program,  disregarding  any 
Department  of  Education  Summer  School  credits  they  might  hold,  or  the 

^"Special  Certificates  in  Business  Education,"  (Edmonton, 

Alberta,  Department  of  Education,  195$),  p.  1  (Mimeographed.) 
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four-year  program,  under  which  their  summer  school  credits  were  evalu¬ 


ated.  Veterans  of  World  War  II  were  also  allowed  to  follow  the  three- 
year  pattern.  All  other  students  entering  the  profession  from  1946 
on  came  under  the  four-year  pattern. 

In  1946,  the  four-year  pattern  for  a  prospective  business  educa 
tion  teacher  was  as  follows 
First  Year 

Education  102  -  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Education  105  -  Personal  and  Social  Problems 

Education  138  -  English 

Education  I52  or  154  -  Art  or  Music 

Education  175  -  Educational  Psychology 

Education  2?.?  •  Grade  Seven  -  Ten  Science 

A  Division  C  option  (Mathematics,  Physics,  Botany,  etc*) 

Accounting  1. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  as  assigned 
Second  Year 

Education  227  -  Mathematics 

Educate  on  202  -  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Education  205  -  Social  Studies,  including  community  problems 

Education  259  -  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching  (English) 

Education  261  -  School  Lav;  and  Professional  Ethics 

One  division  A  or  B  or  C  option 

One  Division  B  option  (History  or  Political  Economy) 

Education  248  -  Office  Practice 

Third  Year 

English  2 
Philosophy  51 

Education  376  -  Education  Psychology 
Education  460  -  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
One  senior  option  from  Division  A  or  B  or  C 
One  of  Education  307  -  Guidance  Clinic 
Education  309  -  Mental  Hygiene 
Education  311  -  Visual  Education 


•^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1946-479  (Edmonton, 
Alberta,  University  of  Alberta,  1946),'  PP*  22  -  24* 
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Fourth  Year 

Education  492  -  Philosophy  o.C  Education 
One  se  dor  option  from  Divisions  ,  B  or  C 
One  Division  A  or  B  or  C  option  in  one  approved  field  of 
intermediate  or  secondary  education 
Accounting  5.2 
Commercial  Law  zj_l 


Divisions  A,  B  and  C  were  as  follows s 
Division  A  -  English*  French*  Latin.,  Classics  in  English,  Fine  Arts 

Division  B  -  History  and  Political  Economy 

Division  C  -  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  and  Botany 

The  three-year  program,  which  was  open  to  certificated  teachers 

20 

and  to  veterans,  was  as  follows s 

First  Year 

English  2  or  4 
Philosophy  2 

An  approved  junior  course  from  Division  B  (History  or  Polo  Ec*) 
Physical  Education 
Political  Economy  1 
Accounting  JL 

Second  Year 

Education  «  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Philosophy  51  or  54 

Education  4 ?6  -  Educational  Psychology 
Accounting  S2 

Foil ti cal  Economy  66  or  6J  or  other 
Third  Year 

Education  460  -  Science  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Education  462  -  Educational  Administration 
Education  492  -  Philosophy  of  Education 
One  of  English,  French,  Latin,  History 
Commercial  law  4,1 

In  the  1950-51  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  prf  Education;,  the  four- 
year  program  was  revised  to  include  a  major  and  a  minor®  Nine  teaching 


20 


Ibid*,  pp*  25  and  26 


* 
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fields  from  which  to  choose  the  major  and  minor  were  outlined.  If  tho 
major  was  taken  from  groups  7  to  11  (which  included  such  fields  as  busi¬ 
ness  education,  manual  arts,  and  home  economics)  the  minor  had  to  be 
from  groups  1  to  6.  A  student  choosing-  to  major  in  business  education 
would  include  four  courses  in  his  major:  Accounting  1,  Accounting  52, 

Education  248  (office  practice,  now  Education  350),  and  Commercial  Lav/ 

21 

41.  The  minor  of  three  or  four  courses,  to  accompany  this  four- 
course  commercial  teaching  major,  would  have  to  be  from  one  of  the 


following  groups: 


(1)  English 

(2)  Languages 

(3)  History,  Political  Economy,  Sociology 

(4)  Mathematics 

(5)  Biological  Sciences 

(6)  Physical  Sciences 

In  the  1957-58  Calendar,  a  business  education  major  consisted 

22 

of  four  courses,  a  minor  in  business  education  of  two: 


Ma  j  or 

Education  246  or  346  (typing) 
and  any  three  of 
Accounting  1 
Accounting  52 

Education  248  or  348  (shorthand) 
Education  350  (office  practice) 
or  Business  Administration  55 
Commercial  Law  41 


Minor 

Education  246  or  346  (typing) 
and  any  one  of 

Education  248  or  348  (shorthand) 
Education  350  (office  practice) 
or  Business  Administration  55 
Commercial  Law  41 


p 1 

^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1950-51  (Edmonton, 
University  of  Alberta,  1950),  pp.  26  and  27* 

p  p 

^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1957-58  (Edmonton, 
University  of  Alberta,  1957),  P*  40. 
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Formerly,  a  second  year  of  accounting,  and  courses  in  economics 
were  included  in  the  "business  teacher’ 3  degree  program*  The  student 
was  left  to  qualify  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  hy  non-credit  courses, 
or  even  to  fend  for  himself  in  preparing  to  pass  a  qualifying  test. 

Now  typewriting  and  shorthand  occupy  a  central  place  in  the  program, 
and  economics,  or  other  subjects  which  might  enrich  the  business  teacher 
background,  can  be  brought  in  only  to  the  extent  that  the  regulations 
for  general  options  allow* 

Literature  Concerning  Background  Subjects. 

The  change  of  emphasis  in  the  Alberta  program  of  university 
training  for  business  education  teachers,  noted  above,  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  importance  and  desirability  of  providing  background  courses’. 
Policy  10  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  proposal  suggested  that  from  38  to  4^:  per 
cent  of  the  teacher’s  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  preparation  be 
devoted  to  "Business  and  Related  Subject  Matter. Policy  11  stated, 
"Minimum  certification  ought  to  require  a  minimum  background  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  understandings  which  should  be  provided  in  the 
Related  Business  Subject  Matter."  Policy  17  indicated  that  all 
business  education  certificates  "should  authorize  the  holder  to  teach 
elementary,  general,  or  basic  business." 

Considerable  mention  of  business  background  courses  is  made  by 
contributors  to  N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  63,  entitled,  The  Business  Teacher 

23"a  Proposed  Statement  of  Business  Teacher  Education  Policies," 
N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  No.  56,  (Fashington  6,  D,  C.,  United  Business 
Education  Association,  195^5?  PP»  6-8, 
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Education  Curriculum.  The  viewpoints  of  these  writers  differed  widely, 
although  they  all  agreed  on  the  importance  of  the  courses  in  related 
business  subject  matter.  One  of  the  leaders  in  American  business 
education  who  discussed  the  business  teacher-education  curriculum  in  this 
bulletin  rejected  vocational  high  school  business  education. 24  He 
advocated  a  business  education  designed  to  make  all  students  of  the  high 
school  "economically  literate"  and  able  to  understand  "the  basic  factors 
underlying  their  business  and  personal  existence."  Another  leader  favoured 
differentiated  teacher- training  programs  for  differing  business  education 
positions. ^5  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  trend  for  large  school  systems 
to  hire  teachers  with  no  previous  experience,  so  that  chances  were  good 
of  a  beginning  teacher  with  specialized  training  getting  his  first  job 
in  his  specialty.  He  also  stated  that  there  was  a  trend  for  small  schools 
having  one-teacher  business  departments  to  call  for  teachers  with 
specialization  in  social-business  subjects  together  with  elementary 
bookkeeping  and  typewriting. 

of 

A  third  writer  dealt  with  the  preparation  of  secretarial  teachers. 


24 Bruce  I.  Blackstone,  "An  Analysis  of  Recent  Research  to  De¬ 
termine  Implications  for  Revisions  of  the  Business  Education  Teacher 
Curriculum,"  H.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  No.  63,  (Washington  6,  D.C.,  United 
Business  Education  Association,  1955) >  pp.  17-20. 

John  L.  Rowe,  "Guiding  Principles  for  Differentiated  Business 
Teacher  Education  Curriculum,"  H.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  No.  63 .  (Washington 
6,  D.C.,  United  Business  Education  Association,  1955) 9  PP*  34—37 • 

^Earl  A.  Dvorak,  "The  Preparation  of  Secretarial  Teachers," 
H.A.B.T.T.I,  Bulletin  No.  63 ,  (1955) >  pp*  38-42. 
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These  teachers  would  be  likely  to  teach  all  levels  of  typewriting  end 
shorthand,  as  well  as  office  machines  and  secretarial  and  office  prac¬ 
tice. 


A  fourth  contributor  did  not  favor  differentiated  business  teacher 
27 

programs.  He  claimed  that  "Data  showing  what  beginning  teachers  teach 

is  hot  adequate  to  justify  rigid  differentiated  curriculums  on  a  wide 

scale."  He  considered  vocational  competency  an  important  objective 

in  business  education.  He  said  that  the  skill  courses  for  the  teachers' 

college  Business  Education  Major  should  be  well  taught,  and  should 

include  the  following  courses: 

Elementary  and  Advanced  Typewriting 
Elementary,  Intermediate,  and 
Advanced  Shorthand 
Calculating  Machines 
Secretarial  Machines 
Secretarial  Practice 
Piling 
Accounting 

These  writers  all  stressed  the  place  of  related  business  subject 

matter  in  the  business  education  teacher- training  program,  even  though 

their  views  on  other  aspects  of  business  education  were  so  at  odds. 

They  are  quoted  below  in  order. 

Such  courses  as  business  law,  economic  geography,  consumer 
education,  and  similar  courses  need  expansion  and  greater  atten¬ 
tion  bv  the  teacher  education  institutions,  inasmuch  as  these 
courses  involve  experiences  necessary  to  the  development  of  an 
educated  citizen  and  a  citizen  who  is  adapted  to  the  environment 


^Donald  J .  Tate 
Education  Curriculum," 
pp •  31-33. 


,  "Skill  Content  of  the  Business  Teacher 
N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  Ho.  6£  (1933), 
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of  his  country 


28 


Uegaruleso  of  specialization,  business  teachers  should  have 
a  general  education  in  business,  such  as  courses  in  economics, 
lav,  consumer  education,  business  organization,  and  all  such. 
Unless  an  adequate  business  background  is  provided  the  business 
teacher,  he  is  apt  to  teach  the  skill  for  the  sake  of  the  skill 
and,  consequently,  fail  to  understand  the  contribution  of  that 
skill  to  the  overall  totality  of  business. ^ 

The  student  cannot  hope  to  take  the  basic  courses  in  all  areas 
of  business  administration.  Areas  of  primary  importance  to  the 
secretarial  teacher  are  accounting,  management,  business  law, 
insurance,  marketing  and  finance.  It  is  important  that  the 
principles  of  management  course  precede  the  course(s)  in  office 
management.^ 

Even  with  the  suggested  (skill**)  courses  there  would  be  time 
for  a  broad  background  of  other  business  and  non-business  sub¬ 
jects.  These  are  necessary  if  business  teacher  education 
institutions, are  to  turn  out  teachers  who  are  more  than  mere 
technicians.' 

The  above  comments  bear  out  the  need  for  enriching  the  business 
teacher's  background  in  related  business  subject  matter,  whether  he  is 
to  be  a  teacher  of  the  vocational  office  skills  or  a  social-business 
tea cher. 


Still  another  writer  in  the  same  Bulletin  dealt  with  the  pre- 


^Bruce  I.  Blacks tone,  loc. 

cit. 

2° 

'John  L.  Rove ,  loc.  cit. 

30 

Earl  A.  Dvorak,  loc.  cit. 

^Inserted  by  the  author  of 

this  thesis. 

Tait  refers  to 

the  list  of  skill  courses,  which  has  been  quoted  on  page  128, 
-^Donald  J.  Tate,  loc.  oit . 
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para ti on  of  basic  business  teachers. ^  He  3aid  that  three  areas  must 
be  strengthened  in  order  that  the  teachers  of  the  future  are  to  be 
competent  to  teach  the  basic  business  subjects,  (l)  They  should  have 
adequate  content  preparation.  (2)  A  separate  methods  course  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  basic  business  subjects  should  be  required  as  part  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  all  teachers.  (3)  A  high  regard  and  enthusiasm  for 
teaching  basic  business  needs  to  be  instilled  into  every  teacher. 

This  last  writer  suggests  that  since  it  is  difficult  to  dip 
into  all  the  fields  of  economics,  finance,  marketing,  and  consumption 
in  a  four-year  undergraduate  program,  certain  survey  courses  such  as 
"Introduction  to  Business,"  or  "Consumer  Problems,"  or  "Personal  Fi¬ 
nance"  might  be  designed  to  include  a  substantial  coverage  of  several 
areas.  (The  University  of  British  Columbia  makes  Commerce  376s  "Per¬ 
sonal  and  Business  Finance,"  a  required  course  for  both  Commerce  teaching 
majors . )^4 

II.  THE  SPECIAL  PREPARATION  OF  ALBERTA  TEACHERS 
OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ELECTIVES 

The  questionnaire  directed  to  Alberta  business  education  teachers 
in  the  1957-1956  term  caught  the  teaching  force  at  an  opportune  time. 

New  regulations  regarding  certification  came  into  force  in  July  19585 

•"’^Ray  G.  Price,  "The  Preparation  of  Basic  Business  Teachers," 
N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  No.  63?  0£.  cit . ,  pp.  45-45* 

^Calendar  1958-59  (Vancouver,  B.C.,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  1958)?  pp'.  328  and  339* 
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and  the  1958  Summer  Session  introduced  the  new  non-credit  laboratory 
courses,  Education  345  and  347 »  which  completed  the  Faculty’s  arrange¬ 
ments  for  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  typing  and  shorthand  skills* 

In  the  1959-60  Vinter  Session,  typewriting  and  shorthand  were  taught  in 
the  regular  session  for  the  first  time*  In  September,  i960,  a  qualified 
instructor  in  business  education  was  appointed  to  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  questionnaire  records  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  a  body 
of  teachers  who  had  achieved  their  business  education  certification 
through  the  years  1936  to  1957  >  and  who  were  not  yet  affected  by  the 
regulations  introduced  in  July,  1958* 

At  this  turning  point  in  the  story  of  Alberta  business  teacher 
preparation,  culminating  twenty-one  years  of  Department  of  Education 
and  University  summer  courses  and  eighteen  years  of  the  qualifying 
tests,  the  Form  A  cards  filed  by  each  Alberta  high  school  showed  about 
four  hundred  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  one  or  more  of  the  business 
skills  for  which  special  certification  was  required*  (This  did  not 
include  the  teachers  of  Grade  Nine  typing  in  separate  junior  high 
schools  and  in  intermediate  rooms  of  schools  offering  no  senior  high 
subjects.)  The  four  hundred  teachers  shown  by  the  high  school  Form  A 
cards  to  be  using  their  business  education  certification  were  classified 
as  follows: 


Advanced  Commercial  Certificate  10 
Senior  Commercial  Certificate  31 
Senior  Certificates  in  Bookkeeping , 

Typewriting  and  Shorthand  5 
Two  Senior  and  one  Junior  Certificate  6 
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Two  Senior  Certificates  13 

One  Senior  and  two  Junior  Certificates  2 

One  Senior  and  one  Junior  Certificate  16 

Three  Junior  Certificates  4 

Two  Junior  Certificates  25 

Certificates  in  Typing  alone  ( Jr.  or  Sr.)  241 
Certificates  in  Bookkeeping-  (jr.  or  Sr.)  28 

Certificates  in  Stenography  (jr.  or  Sr.)  4 

Miscellaneous  1  Manitoba  Certificate 

3  Letters  of  Authority  4 

Business  Education  Staff  of  a  City  High 
School  Missed  in  Summarizing  the 
Form  A  Cards  11 


400 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  6l  of  the  241  teachers  shown 
by  the  Form  A  cards  to  be  teaching  typing  alone,  and  to  all  of  the 
teachers  in  the  other  classes  shown  excepting  "Miscellaneous" .  Of  the 
215  questionnaires  mailed  out,  150  (or  70  per  cent)  were  returned.  The 
lowest  per  cent  returns  from  the  various  classes  were  from  the  sample 
group  of  sixty-one  teachers  of  typewriting  alone  (62  per  cent  returned), 
and  from  the  twenty-eight  teachers  of  bookkeeping  alone  (64  per  cent 
returned) • 

When  the  questionnaires  were  received  back,  it  was  found  that 

many  teachers  had  qualifications  in  more  subjects  than  shown  for  them 

on  the  Form  A  card,  or  that  their  qualifications  were  higher  or  lower 

than  reported.  In  some  cases  special  certificates  had  been  shown  on 

the  Form  A  card  even  though  the  teacher  was  not  teaching  any  business 

education  subject.  The  thirty-eight  questionnaires  received  back  from 

teachers  indicated  on  the  Form  A  cards  to  ber  using  typing  certification 

only  were  re-classified  as  follows: 

Senior  Certificates  in  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing  and  Bookkeeping  1 

One  Senior  and  two  Junior  Certificates  1 
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One  Senior  find  one  Junior  Cert  if  ion  te 
Two  Junior  Certificates 
Typing  certification  only 


5 

9 

22 

3U 


This  variation  was  to  be  expected,  as  the  Form  A  card  is  intended 
to  state  what  qualifications  are  being  used  and  not  all  the  certificates 
the  teachers  hold»  However,  of  the  twenty-three  teachers  finally 
classified  as  having  certification  in  typing  only,  three  replied  that 
they  were  not  teaching  typewriting  in  the  current  year,  Likewise, 
three  of  fourteen  teachers  returning  questionnaires  which  classified 
them  as  certificated  in  bookkeeping  only  were  not  currently  teaching 
bookkeepings  The  questionnaires  of  these  non-active  certificate  holders 
were  retained  in  the  study,  even  though  these  particular  teachers  would 
not  have  received  questionnaires  had  every  school  entered  its  Form  A 
card  correctly,.  In  the  same  way,  the  replies  of  teachers  certificated 
in  more  than  one  business  education  subject  but  teaching  only  one, 
were  considered  for  all  the  subjects  in  which  they  had  qualified,  rather 
than  just  the  one  taught  in  1957-5^0  It  was  considered  that  this  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  remained  as  part  of  the  potential  of  the  business 
education  force,  and  that,  as  experienced  teachers  and  often  adminis¬ 
trators,  their  comments  on  the  preparation  they  had  received  to  teach 
shorthand  or  typewriting  or  bookkeeping  would  remain  valid. 

Column  1  of  Table  XIV  shows  the  final  classification  of  the  150 
questionnaires  returned  by  the  215  teachers  to  whom  they  had  been  sent 
out.  In  Column  2  each  questionnaire  returned  by  a  teacher  for  whom 
the  Form  A  card  had  shown  qualifications  only  in  typewriting  was  weighted 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CERTIFICATION  OF  400  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
ESTIMATED  FROM  15C  QUESTIONNAIRES  RETURNED  OF  215  SENT  OUT 
TO  TEACHERS  WHOSE  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATION  WAS  MENTIONED 


ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FORM  A  CARDS  FOR  1957-58 


y  ■  •  .  — 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATION 

Final 

Classification 
of  the  150 
Questionnaires 

Reclassifica¬ 
tion  with 
"Typing  Only" 
weighted  four 

Estimated 
Classifica¬ 
tion  of  the 

400  Teachers 

Advanced  Commercial 
Certificates 

8 

8 

12 

Senior  Commercial 
Certificates 

25 

25 

56 

Senior  Certificates  in 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping 
and  StenOgraphv 

15 

16 

24 

Two  Senior  Certificated 
and  One  Junior 

7 

7 

11 

Two  Senior 

Certificates 

6 

6 

9 

One  Senior  and  Two 

Junior  Certificates 

7 

10 

15 

One  Senior  and  One 

Junior  Certificate 

19 

54 

52 

Three  Junior 

Certificates 

2 

2 

5 

Two  Junior 

Certificates 

26 

55 

80 

Certificate  in  Typewriting 
alone  (Jr.  or  Sr.) 

25 

89 

155 

Certificate  in  Bookkeeping 
alone  (Jr.  or  Sr.) 

14 

14 

21 

Certificates  in  Stenography 
alone  (Jr.  or  Sr.) 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

150 

264 

400 

htwaq^r  ni 

1 

four,  since  only  6l  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  the  241  teachers 
in  this  class.  Column  3  combines  this  weighted  classification  with 
the  overall  percentage  return  on  the  questionnaire  to  show  the  probabl 
classification  of  the  four  hundred  teachers  of  business  education  sub¬ 
jects  in  Alberta  high  school  and  junior-senior  high  schools.  The 
difference  between  the  estimated  classification  shown  in  Table  XIV 
and  the  original  classification  derived  from  the  high  school  Form  A 
card  (page  131-32)  arises  mainly  from  redistributing  101  of  the  241 
teachers  shown  on  the  Form  A  cards  as  qualified  only  in  typewriting. 
This  redistribution  was  based  on  the  proportions  revealed  in  their 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  by  teachers  who  had  been  shown  on  the 
Form  A  card  as  having  a  certificate  in  typewriting  alone.  The  "Two 
Junior  Certificate"  category  received  the  largest  increment  from 
this  source. 

The  Preparation  of  Alberta  Typexvriting  Teachers. 

All  but  fifteen  of  the  150  teachers  returning  the  questionnaire 
held  certification  to  teach  typewriting.  Of  the  135  so  qualified,  76 
had  the  Senior  Certificate  and  59  the  Junior  Certificate. 

Senior  Certificate  Holders.  The  holders  of  Senior  Certificates 
reported  that  they  had  qualified  by  the  means  shown  below: 

By  taking  Typewriting  II  at  the  Department  of 
Education  Summer  Schools,  1937  -  1943  6 

By  taking  Education  346  at  the  University 

of  Alberta  Summer  Sessions  9 


By  summer  schools  outside  Alberta 


3 


Iwo  fe 
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By  qualifying  examination 


50 


By  credit  given  for  business  college  course  2 

Miscellaneous  3 

Not  shown  JL 

7  6 

Two- thirds  of  the  number  acquired  certification  by  passing  the 

qualifying  tests.  These  teachers  described  their  preparation  for  the 

Typewriting  II  test  as  follows: 

Business  college  25 

Night  classes  at  business  college  1 

High  school  typing  4 

Complete  commercial  high  school  2 

Army  trade  school  2 

British  Columbia  summer  school  2 

Private  instruction  1 

Entirely  self-taught  A 

Self-taught  after  Department  of  Education 
Summer  School  "Typing  I"  9 

50 

Thirty-nine  of  the  78  holders  of  the  Senior  Certificate  in 

Typewriting  mentioned  holding  the  Junior  Certificate  as  well.  They 

had  qualified  as  follows: 

Typewriting  I,  taken  at  Department  of  18 

Education  Summer  Schools  (1937-43) 

Education  246,  taken  at  University  5 

of  Alberta  Summer  Sessions 

Passing  the  qualifying  examination  13 


I 


' 


Credit  granted  for  business  college  2 

Credit  granted  for  high  school  typing  1 

39 

The  one-third  who  had  gained  their  Junior  Certifi cates  by  the 
qualifying  examinations  had  prepared  as  indicated  below: 


Business  college  7 
Business  college  night  school  1 
High  school  typing  2 
Private  instruction  1 
Self-taught  2 


13 

Junior  Certificate  Holders.  The  fifty-nine  teachers  qualified 
at  the  junior  level  reported  that  they  had  qualified  for  certification  as 


follows : 

Typewriting  I,  taken  at  Department  of 
Education  Summer  Schools  (1937-43)  33 

Education  246,  taken  at  University  of 

Alberta  Summer  Sessions  7 

Passing  the  qualifying  examination  17 

Credit  allowed  for  a  course  at  an  American 
university  1 

Credit  granted  for  high  school  typing 

59 


The  seventeen  Junior  Certificate  typewriting  teachers  who  became  certi¬ 
ficated  through  the  qualifying  examination  had  learned  typing  as  indicated 
below: 

3 


Business  college 
High  school  typing 


5 
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Army  trade  school 


1 


Sell'- taught 


6 


Personal  practice  with  help  from  a 
qualified  teacher 


2 


17 


Fifteen  years  after  the  last  Department  of  Education  Summer 
School,  the  Department  courses  were  responsible  for  48  out  of  135 
typing  teachers,  well  over  one  third  of  the  group.  (This  includes 
6  teachers  trained  in  the  Typewriting  II  course,  9  teachers  who 
passed  the  qualifying  test  for  the  Senior  Certificate  by  practicing 
after  taking  Typewriting  I  at  summer  school,  and  the  35  Juni or  Certi¬ 
ficate  holders  who  had  taken  Typewriting'  I.)  The  qualifying  test 
procedure  had  also  certificated  well  over  one-third  of  the  teachers. 

The  Faculty  of  Education  courses  accounted  for  only  16  of  135  typing 
teachers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  qualifying  tests  far  outstripped  courses 
provided  by  the  University  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  typewriting 
teachers  after  1943 «  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Faculty  of  Edu= 
cation  offered  the  non-credit  junior  and  senior  course,  "Typing" ,  only 
twice  from  1944  until  1953  inclusive,  but  no  doubt  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation  would  have  provided  these  courses  oftener  had  the  demand  for 
them  so  warranted. 

In  the  summers  of  1942  and  1943  Typewriting  I  was  offered  at 
both  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  with  about  250  teachers  taking  advantage  in 
1942  and  200  in  1943 »  The  drop  in  interest  which  could  allow  the  Faculty 
of  Education  to  cut  these  courses  to  every  second  year,  in  Edmonton  alone. 
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and  finally  to  omit  them  altogether  for  four  years,  may  have  resulted 
from  several  factors:  (l)  The  Department  of  Education  courses  had 
offered  typewriting  to  teachers  to  the  saturation  point.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  had  ac  uired  the  Junior  Certificate  in  the  seven  years, 

1957  ~  1945 0  (2)  Many  of  the  teachers  entering  the  profession  after 

1944  had  learned  typing  in  high  school  and  so  had  no  interest  in  a 
summer  school  course  to  teach  them  typing  for  personal  use.  Moreover, 
the  skill  gained  in  high  school  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  quali¬ 
fying  examination,  if  supplemented  by  a  little  study  of  typing  peda¬ 
gogy.  (3)  Alberta  teachers  turned  eagerly  to  the  new  Faculty  of 
Education  program  which  enabled  them  to  apply  the  Normal  School  year 
and  part  of  the  Summer  School  credits  previously  earned  towards  the 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree.  Since  no  credit  was  allowed  on  the 
University's  typing  and  stenography  courses  until  1954s  teachers  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  courses  at  summer  school  which  would  bring  them  nearer 
to  the  coveted  degree. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  courses  Education  246  and  546  in 
1954j  the  demand  for  typewriting  has  apparently  warranted  the  offering 
of  these  courses  each  summer.  Although  the  issuance  of  72  Junior 
Certificates  in  Typewriting  in  1956—57 9  and  58  in  1957-58  is  a  great 
deal  below  the  J>11  and  237  of  the  years  1942  and  1943 *  the  issue  of 
Senior  Certificates  comes  a  little  higher  than  in  the  early  1940s. 

(See  Table  XII) 

The  Preparation  of  Alberta  Bookkeeping  Teachers . 

One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  150  teachers  who  returned  the 
questionnaire  had  qualification  to  teach  bookkeeping,  and  75  teachers 
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held  the  Senior  Certif j cate  in  Bookkeeping 


Senior  Certificate  Holders,  The  teachers  holding1  the  Senior 
Certificate  reported  that  they  had  qualified  by  the  means  shown  below: 


By  taking  Bookkeeping  II  at  the  Department  15 

of  Education  Summer  Schools  (1937  -  1943) 

By  taking  one  or  more  university  accounting  24 

courses 

On  the  basis  of  business  college  training  1 

By  passing  a  qualifying  examination  55 

Miscellaneous  2 


75 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty-four  teachers  who  had  qualified  by  taking 
accounting  at  university  had  taken  two  or  more  courses. 

The  thirty-five  who  achieved  certification  by  passing  the  quali¬ 
fying  examination  showed  many  different  modes  of  preparation: 


Business  college  12 

Bookkeeping  II  self-taught  11 

University  Accounting  1  for  the  Junior  Certi¬ 
ficate,  Review  and  study  of  the  high  school 
text  before  the  senior  exam,  2 

Correspondence  courses  5 

Complete  commercial  high  school  2 

Miscellaneous 

55 


Thirty-five  of  the  seventy-five  Senior  Certificate  bookkeeping 

teachers  reported  having  acquired  the  Junior  Certificate  first. 

They  had  qualified  as  follows: 

By  taking  Bookkeeping  I  at  Department 

of  Education  Summer  Schools  (1957  -  1945)  16 
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By  g  course  in  accounting  at  university 
By  passing  a  qualifying  examination 


15 

Means  not  indicated  1 

35 

The  fifteen  vho  used  the  qualifying’  examination  had  prepared 
as  below: 

Business  college  3 

Correspondence  course  from  a  business  college  2 

Accounting  by  correspondence  from  Queen's  1 

A  reading  course  from  the  University  of  B.  Co  1 
Training  in  commercial  high  school  2 

Other  high  school  bookkeeping  1 

Self-taught  (and  mainly  self-taught)  3 

15 

Junior  Certificate  Holders,  The  forty-five  bookkeeping  teachers  holdi 
the  Junior  Certificate  reported  that  they  had  qualified  as  shown  below 


By  taking  Bookkeeping  I  at  '.Department 

of  Education  Summer  Schools  (1937-1943)  28 

By  cl  university  accounting  course  5 

By  the  intra-mural  course  at  the  U.  of  A, 

School  of  Education  in  1938  -  1939  1 

By  passing  a  qualifying  examination  10 

Miscellaneous  _1 

45 


Those  who  passed  the  qualifying  examination  described  their 
preparation  as  follows: 

Business  college  night  classes  2 

Correspondence  course  from  business  college  2 


. 
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High  school  bookkeeping  and  home  study 
Adult  education  classes 


1 


1 

Self-taught  4 

10 

Taking  the  whole  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  as  one  class,  we 
find  three  routes  to  qualification  to  have  been  outstandings 


Department  of  Education  Summer  School  Courses  41 
University  courses  in  accounting  29 
Passing  qualifying  examinations  45 
Others  5 


120 

The  period  during  which  business  education  training  had  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  University  Summer 
Sessions  had  been  more  than  twice  the  span  of  the  commercial  teacher¬ 
training  program  under  the  Department  of  Education  Summer  Schools# 

Yet,  in  the  spring  of  1958,  the  Department  of  Education  trainees  made 
up  a  larger  part  of  the  teaching  force  than  did  those  who  had  learned 
accounting  through  university  courses#  Two  reasons  can  be  seen  for 
this  situations  (l)  The  Department  of  Education  Summer  Schools  probably 
trained  bookkeeping  teachers  considerably  beyond  the  demand#  Teachers 
were  eager  to  improve  their  qualifications  in  the  1938-1945  era,  and 
flocked  to  summer  schools,  but  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  were 
not  yet  seeking  university  degrees  on  a  large  scale#  Hence  the  commercial 
certificate  courses  appealed  to  teachers  at  that  time#  (2)  Accounting 
proves  a  heavy  subject  for  a  summer  session  of  six  week's  duration#  A 
study  of  the  high  school  text  sufficient  to  pass  the  qualifying  test 


' 
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was  an  easier  route  to  the  Junior  Certificate  then  taking  Accounting  1, 
while  Accounting  52  was  a  large  investment  in  learning  compared  with 
the  little  additional  study  needed  to  pass  the  examination  for  the 
Senior  Certificate  once  one  had  the  understanding  of  debit  and  credit 
and  the  bookkeeping  cycle  needed  for  the  Bookkeeping  I  examination. 

The  easy  alternative  of  the  qualifying  examinations  kept  registrations 
down  in  the  University's  summer  accounting  courses. 


The  Preparation  of  Alberta  Shorthand  Teachers. 

Sixty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  who  returned 
the  questionnaire  had  the  Junior  or  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Steno¬ 
graphy.  This  number  is  almost  half  of  the  teachers  answering  the 
questionnaire,  but,  as  the  questionnaire  was  sent  to  only  61  of  the  241 
teachers  indicated  by  the  Form  A  cards  to  be  teachers  of  typewriting 
only,  the  proportion  of  Alberta's  business-subject  teachers  qualified 
to  teach  stenography  works  out  to  about  one  quarter.  J 

Senior  Certificate  Holders.  Fifty  of  the  68  stenography  teachers 
held  the  Senior  Certificate,  and  28  of  these  mentioned  having  both  the 
Junior  and  the  Senior  Certificate.  The  holders  of  Senior  Certificates 
attributed  their  certification  as  follows: 

Stenography  II  at  Department  of  Education 

Summer  Schools  (1937  -  1943)  2 


^Typing  teachers  not  queried  241  -  6l  =  180 
Seventy  per  cent  response  180  x  ,7  =  126 

Actual  return  +  estimated 

return  from  180  not  queried  150  +  126  =  276 
Shorthand  teachers  =  68  =  -4 

All  business  teachers  276 


. 
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Education  348  at  n  University  of  Alberta 

Summer  Session  1 

Passing-  the  qualifying  examination  37 

C rented  credit  for  business  college  training  4 

Conversion  of  Ontario  and  B.  C.  certificates  3 

Other  3 


50 

Three-fourths  of  these  teachers  took  the  qualifying  examination 
for  their  Senior  Certificate.  They  explain  their  preparation  for  the 


test  as  follows: 

Business  college  20 

High  school  4 

Self-taught  6 

Self-taught  after  having  had  the  junior 

course  at  a  Department  of  Education  or  a 

University  summer  school  4 

Other  _j>_ 

57 


The  thirty-eight  Senior  Certificate  stenography  teachers  who 
make  mention  of  their  Junior  Certificates  gained  them  as  below: 


Stenography  I  at  Department  of  Education 

Summer  Schools  (1937  -  1943)  3 

Education  248  at  University  of  Alberta 

Summer  Sessions  4 

Passed  the  qualifying  examination  19 

Granted  credit  for  business  college  training  1 

Conversion  of  an  Ontario  certificate  1 


28 
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Those  Senior  Certificate  holders  who  had  earned  their  Junior 


1/|5 


Certificate  in  the  qualifying  examinations  had  gained  their  knowledge 


of  shorthand  by  the  following  means: 

Business  college  and  night  school  preparation  10 

Self-taught  6 

British  Columbia  summer  school  1 

Course  from  the  publishers  of  Gregg  shorthand  1 

Private  teacher  while  in  the  armed  forces  in 
England  1 


19 

Junior  Certificate  Holders.  The  eighteen  stenography  teachers  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  Juni or  Certificate  gained  their  certificates  as  follows: 
Stenography  I  at  Department  of  Education 


Summer  Schools  ( 1957  -  194?)  4 

Education  218  at  University  of  Alberta 

Summer  Sessions  8 

By  passing  the  qualifying  examination  5 

Means  not  indicated  on  the  questionnaire  _1_ 


18 

The  five  individuals  who  gained  their  Junior  Certificates  in 
stenography  by  passing  the  qualifying  examination  gained  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  shorthand  in  five  ways: 

Business  college 

Personal  study  with  the  help  of  a  qualified  teacher 
Entirely  self-taught 

Course  from  the  publishers  of  Pitman  shorthand 

Attendance  at  McTavish  Business  College,  Edmonton,  twice  weekly  dur¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Alberta  winter  session,  to  prepare  for  the 
qualifying  examination  and  gain  credit  in  Education  248. 
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The  summer  schools  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Education 
before  1944  left  much  less  of  a  mark  in  the  field  of  shorthand  certi¬ 
fication  than  they  did  in  bookkeeping  and  typewriting.  For  five  sum¬ 
mers,  1937  to  1941 5  Stenography  I  was  offered  both  in  Calgary  and  in 
Edmonton.  Stenography  II  was  offered  three  times,  in  1938*  1940  and 
1941*  nnd  only  at  Edmonton.  As  stenography  was  not  a  Grade  Wine  option, 
the  demand  for  shorthand-qualified  teachers  was  limited  to  those  high 
schools  where  it  was  desired  to  offer  a  complete  business  education 
program — a  small  field  indeed  in  comparison  to  some  seventeen  hundred 
schools  which  offered  Grade  Nine  in  1937-38  and  were  consequently  in 
the  market  for  teachers  with  credentials  in  bookkeeping  and  typewriting. 

Stenography  was  offered  once  by  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  its 
first  decade.  The  year  1948  caw  10  Junior  and  5  Senior  Certificates 
issued,  which  was  somewhat  more  than  had  been  granted  yearly  through 
the  war,  but  not  significantly  so.  The  year  1953-54  saw  14  Junior 
and  10  Senior  Certificates  granted,  although  no  course  was  offered. 

From  1954-55  to  1957-58*  with  the  Faculty  of  Education  offering  the 
stenography  courses  Education  248,  348  and  347*  an  average  of  16.25 
Junior  Certificates  and  1.25  Senior  Certificates  were  issued  yearly. 
After  July  1,  1958,  separate  certificates  in  stenography,  typewriting 
and  bookkeeping  were  no  longer  issued. 

The  Preparation  of  Alberta  Teachers  of  Office  Practice.  Secretarial 
Practice  and  Clerical  Practice 

Beginning  July  1,  1958,  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education 
issued  thrice  certificates  in  Business  Education  in  place  of  eight 


. 


. 


■ 
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"Special  Certificates  in  Commercial  Subjects".  These  new  certificates 
were  named  the  Junior,  Senior,  and  Advanced  Certificates  in  Business 
Education.  The  Junior  Certificate  allowed  the  teacher  to  teach  all 
units  of  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography  offered  in  the  school, 
provided,  of  course,  his  general  certificate  carried  teaching  privi¬ 
leges  as  high  as  Grade  Twelve.  The  Senior  Certificate  and  the  Advanced 
Certificate  qualified  the  teacher  to  teach  all  business  education 
electives  within  the  grade  range  of  his  general  certificate,  thereby 
including  the  courses  Office  Practice  20  and  30,  Secretarial  Practice  30, 
Office  Machines,  and  Clerical  Practice  20.  These  two  certificates  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Senior  and  the  Advanced  Certificates  in  the  Commercial  Subjects. 

The  requirements  for  these  certificates,  as  first  defined  in  the 
Summer  School  Announcement  for  1938?  and  as  in  force  in  1961,  are  compared 
below: 


The  Senior  Certificate  in  _  , 
the  Commercial  Subjects ^ 

Senior  Certificates  in  Bookkeeping, 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 

(12  credits ) 

An  approved  course  in  Office 

Practice  (2  credits) 

Approved  standing  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic  (l  credit) 

Approved  standing  in  Economics 

(l  credit) 

An  approved  course  in  curriculum 
and  teaching  procedures  for 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  and 
typing  (2  credits) 


The  Senior  Certificate 
in  Business  Education 

Accounting  200,  Education  346  and 
Education  348,  as  for  the  Junior 
Certificate  in  Business  Education 

Education  350  (Office  Practice) 

Commercial  Law 


^The  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  -  1938  (Edmonton, 
Department  of  Education,  1938),  p*  25* 
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The  Advanced  Certificate 
the  Commercial  Subjects 


Approved  standing  in  Accounting-  1, 
10,  51  or  52 


Approved  standing  in  Mathematics 
of  Finance  (Mathematics  43) 


Approved  standing  in  Money  and 
Banking  (Pol.  Ec.  66) 


The  Advanced  Certificate 
in  Business  Education^ 


The  SenJ or  Certificate  in 
Business  Education 

The  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree 


Approved  standing-  in  one  of 
Economic  History  (Pol.  Ec.  55) 
Economic  Geography  (Pol.Be.10) 
Trade  &  Transportation  (Pol.Ec.64) 
Corporation  Finance  (Pol.Ec.69) 
Marketing  (Fol.Ec.73) 


OR 


The  B.  Comm,  or  the  C.  A.  degree 

Qualification  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand 

Forty-three  of  the  150  teachers  who  replied  to  the  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  Alberta  business  education  teachers  in  the  spring  of 
1958  answered  the  sections  concerning  their  preparation  to  teach 


office  practice.  This  number  included: 

Advanced  Certificate  holders  8 

Senior  Certificate  holders  25 

Others  with  credit  in  Education  550  5 

Others  with  credit  in  Office  Training 

(Dept,  of  Education  Summer  School)  1 


^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1961-62  (Edmonton, 
University  of  Alberta,  1961),  p.  08, 

^The  Training  and  Certification  of  Teachers  in  Alberta.  (Edmon 
ton,  Department  of  Education,  1939; »  P«  <~4« 


. 
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Others  teaching,  or  having  taught,  office 

practice  by  virtue  of  business  college 

preparation  3 

Others  teaching  office  practice  1 

43 

The  preparation  experienced  by  the  thirty-three  qualified  office 
practice  teachers  and  the  ten  others  affected  is  shown  in  Table  XV. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  14  of  the  25  holders  of  the  Senior 
Commercial  Certificate  had  taken  the  office  training  course  offered  at 
the  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  or  the  University  Summer 
Session,  while  11  had  presented  other  evidence  of  being  sufficiently 
trained  in  office  practice.  Some  of  the  "business  college  training" 
may  have  been  by  Correspondence,  as  such  an  arrangement  was  not  un¬ 
known.  One  of  the  holders  of  the  Advanced  Certificate  shows  credit 
in  Education  350*  However,  until  the  1958  regulations  re  Business 
Education  Certificates,  the  office  practice  course  was  never  shown 
as  a  requirement  for  the  Advanced  Certificate. 

Methods  Courses  for  Business  Education  Teachers, 

The  course  in  commercial  teaching  methods  and  curriculum  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  1939  requirements  for  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Subjects  continued  as  a  requirement  until  1948,  and  is  still 
offered  from  time  to  time  as  a  business  education  section  of  Educa¬ 
tion  280  Su.  The  extent  to  which  this  course  was  included  in  the 
preparation  of  the  province's  business  teachers,  as  ascertained  by 
the  questionnaire,  is  shown  below; 


■ 
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TEE  SPECIAL  PREPARATION  OP  ALBERTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  TO  TEACH  OFAICE  PRACTICE 
SURVEYED  BY  QUEST I OrH  AIRE  TO  TEACHERS  IH  APRIL,  I953 
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Number  of  Number  of  Teachers  Having 

Special  Certificates  Held  Questionnaires  a  Business  Education 

_  Returned _  Methods  Course _ 


Advanced  Commercial  8  3 

Senior  Commercial  25  8 

Senior  Certificates  in  three 

business  education  subjects  13  7 

All  others  104  7 

150  25 


One- third  of  the  holders  of  Senior  and  Advanced  Commercial 
Certificates  had  taken  this  course,  while  better  than  one-half  of  the 
teachers  with  Senior  Certificates  in  three  business  education  subjects 
(the  category  corresponding  to  the  new  Junior  Certificate  in  Business 
Education)  had  done  so. 


III.  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE 
OP  ALBERTA  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


It  has  been  seen,  in  surveying  the  requirements  for  business 
education  teacher  certification  across  Canada  (Chapter  V),  that  two 
Maritime  provinces  and  Manitoba  require  a  minimum  of  one  or  two  years 
of  office  work  experience  as  a  condition  of  certification,  Nova  Scotia 
retaining  the  work  experience  requirement  in  its  revised  certification 
regulations.  Ontario  has  a  requirement  of  four  months  of  office  exper¬ 
ience  for  the  Specialists  Certificate.  The  other  provinces  seem 
never  to  have  imposed  a  work  experience  requirement. 

In  the  questionnaire  which  was  sent  out  to  Alberta  business 
education  teachers,  questions  concerning  work  experience  appeared 
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under  each  of  the  four  sections:  Bookkeeping; ,  Typewriting,  Stenography, 
and  Office  Practice.,  (See  Appendix  B.)  In  consequence,  the  holder  of 
a  Senior  Commercial  Certificate  or  an  Advanced  Certificate  may  have 
reported  the  same  work  experience  four  times,  provided  that  the  nature 
of  his  employment  was  broad  enough  to  have  combined  both  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  stenographic  phases .  The  work  experience  accounted  in  Table 
XVI,  therefore,  is  by  subject  fields. 

The  fully  qualified  business  education  teachers  holding  Senior 
and  Advanced  Certificates  make  up  62  of  the  64  persons  included  as 
"Office  Practice  Teachers".  Of  these  teachers,  64  per  cent  have  had 
some  work  experience. 

The  average  amount  for  the  22  individuals  who  reported  the 
length  of  their  experience  was  53  months,.  The  same  group  of  Senior 
and  Advanced  Certificate  holders  are  included  again  in  each  of  the 
Senior  Certificate  classes.  They  made  up  the  majority  in  senior 
stenography,  though  not  in  the  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  groups. 

The  forty  holders  of  the  Senior  Bookkeeping  Certificate  report  the 
longest  average  work  experience  (41  months).  Note  that  the  total 
work  experience  of  the  bookkeeping  teachers,  gained  in  after- school 
jobs  while  teaching,  is  almost  equal  to  their  amount  of  experience  in 
regular  full-time  employment. 

The  "range"  column  reveals  that  two  individuals  had  such  long 
experience  that  they  affect  the  general  averages  considerably.  One 
had  15  years,  or  180  months,  of  bookkeeping  experience  in  full-time 
employment.  The  other  affects  both  the  typewriting  and  stenography 
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averages  with  20  years  at  full  time  stenography.  Without  these  two 

individuals,  the  averages  of  these  three  classes  would  be: 

Senior  Bookkeeping  Certificate  38  months 

Senior  Typewriting  Certificate  27  months 

Senior  Stenography  Certificate  19  months 

This  adjustment  reduces  the  work  experience  of  the  stenography  teachers 

by  the  startling  amount  of  ten  months.  However,  even  these  reduced 

averages  indie:  te  a  length  of  experience  quite  adequate  for  teaching 

purposes.  While  provinces  that  made  such  experience  mandatory  in  the 

past  commonly  asked  for  two  years  or  more  of  office  work,  Nova  Scotia's 

new  regulations  call  for  one  year  of  experience,  preferably  varied, 

59 

and  Policy  19  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  sets  the  minimum  requirement  at 
a  modest  twenty  weeks. 

These  satisfactory  averages  for  Alberta  business  teachers  shown 
in  Table  XVI  are,  of  course,  based  only  on  those  teachers  who  have 
claimed  to  have  some  work  experience.  The  negative  side  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  a  large  part  of  Alberta's  business  teachers  lack  job  ex¬ 
perience  entirely.  Restated  from  this  point  of  view,  we  find: 

-  3 6%  of  Alberta  office  practice  teachers  have  no  occupational 
business  experience,  even  though  this  class  is  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  Advanced  and  Senior  Certificate  holders. 

-  39%  of  teachers  with  the  Senior  Bookkeeping  Certificate  lack 
occupational  business  experience. 

-  42%  of  teachers  with  the  Senior  Typewriting  Certificate  lack 
occupational  business  experience. 


39*»a  Proposed  Statement  of  Business  Teacher  Certification 
Policies,"  N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  Ho.  56  (Washington  6,  D.C.,  United 
Business  Education  Association,  1 9*527 »  P*  9» 


■ 


■ 
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-  54/'/>  of  teachers  with  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Stenography 
lack  occupational  business  experience. 

IV.  SPEED  AND  SKILL  STANDARDS  OF  ALBERTA  TEACHERS 
OF  THE  BUSINESS  SKILL  SUBJECTS 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  skill  and  speed  which  are 
needed  by  the  instructor  for  the  successful  teaching  of  typewriting 
and  shorthand.  Many  teachers  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  sent 
out  in  the  spring  of  1958  stated  that  they  had  been  trained  in  business 
college,  and  these  may  be  presumed  to  have  developed  skill  comparable 
to  that  of  the  clerks  and  stenographers  trained  by  the  colleges.  Many 
of  these  individuals  made  comments  on  the  questionnaire  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  preparation  because  they 
did  not  gain  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  or  shorthand  teaching  methods 
from  it.  Some  of  these  respondents  obviously  rated  speed  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  much  less  important  than  pedagogy. 

During  the  years  of  the  qualifying  examination  in  Alberta,  the 
decisive  part  of  an  examination  in  typewriting  or  senior  stenography 
was  the  speed  test.  Some  questions  on  teaching  methods  and  some  dis¬ 
play  of  ability  to  set  up  a  business  letter  or  a  tabulation  on  the 
typewriter  were  included,  but  primarily  the  candidate  had  to  prepare 
himself  to  write  15  w.p.m.  with  no  errors  for  the  Junior  Certificate 
in  Typewriting,  or  52  w.p.m.  without  errors  for  the  Senior  Certificate. 
Allowance  was  made  for  errors  at  higher  speeds.  The  allowance  for 
errors  in  the  Typewriting  II  test  varied  from  0.5 V/o  at  40  w.p.m.  gross 


. 
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to  1.17$  at  60  w.p.m.  gross. ^  Shorthand  candidates  had  to  take  let¬ 

ters  at  60  or  80  w.p.m.  and  transcribe  them. 

Some  business  education  writers  state  that  the  teacher  should 
himself  have  a  marketable  proficiency — skill  sufficient  to  obtain  work 
in  business  as  a  typist  or  a  stenographer.^*'^  Looking  at  Tables 
XVII  and  XVIII  which  follow,  it  must  be  conceded  as  unlikely  that  the 
five  teachers  who  qualified  for  the  Senior  Typewriting  Certificate 
with  speeds  below  40  w.p.m.  could  market  their  skill  commercially. 

It  is  also  unlikely  that  the  thirteen  Senior  Stenography  Certificate 
holders  who  qualified  at  speeds  below  80  w.p.m.  could  have  found  steno¬ 
graphic  employment. 

Knowledge  of  the  best  teaching  procedures  nay  indeed  prove  more 
important  in  the  classroom  than  the  actual  possession  of  skill  by  the 
teacher.  However,  three  points  must  be  made  for  the  possession  of  the 
skill : 

(l)  It  makes  worth-while  demonstration  possible. 


^Ascertained  from  copies  of  the  "Typewriting  Grading  Scales" 
for  the  qualifying  tests  in  the  possession  of  C.  J.  Everest  of  William 
Aberhart  High  School  in  Calgary. 

Herbert  Freeman  et_  al. ,  "Improving  the  Achievement  of 
Beginning-  Business  Education  Teachers,"  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook,  Vol.  II  (New  York  5,  New  York  University  Bookstore, 

1945)','  P.  IS?. 

^"Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business  Teachers," 

Bulletin  No.  56  (Washington  6,  D.C.,  United  Business  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  1952),  p.  32. 


. 


■ 
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(2)  It  enables  the  teacher  to  better  understand  the  situation  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  student  who  is  trying  to  develop  his 
skill  to  a  high  level  of  speed  and  accuracy.1 

(3)  It  strengthens  the  confidence  of  the  student  in  the  teacher 
and  the  business  program. 

Dr.  Pineault  reported  that  his  jury  was  "in  practically  unanimous 
agreement  that  teachers  should  be  competent  to  demonstrate  their  profic¬ 
iency,  and  that  they  should  attain  at  least  the  levels  of  competency  which 

42 

they  expect  their  high  school  pupils  to  reach  in  the  skills."^  If  we 
accept  the  verdict  of  this  jury,  we  at  once  raise  the  question  of  what 
speeds  we  must  expect  of  our  high  school  business  trainee,  and,  therefore, 
of  his  teacher. 

The  minimum  speed  standards  of  the  typewriting  course  in  use  in 

V 

Alberta,  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire  to  business  teachers,  were  40 

w.p.m.  net  speed  with  less  than  1.5  per  cent  error  in  ten  minute  tests 

for  Grade  Eleven,  and  40  w.p.m.  corrected  copy  speed  on  15  minute  tests 
45 

for  Grade  Twelve.  In  shorthand,  a  speed  of  80  to  100  w.p.m.  was  asked 
on  5-to  5-niinute  dictations. ^  Table  XVII  shows  that  68  of  71  typewriting 
teachers,  or  96  per  cent,  qualified  at  rates  of  40  w.p.m.  and  up.  The  per 
cent  errors  allowed  in  the  qualifying  tests  in  typewriting  was  satisfactor¬ 
ily  low.  Table  XVIII  shows  that  30  of  45  senior  shorthand  teachers,  or  69 
per  cent,  had  a  speed  of  80  w.p.m.  or  higher  when  they  were  tested,  either 
in  a  summer  school  course  or  in  the  qualifying  examinations.  Of  these 

^Curriculum  Guide  for  Business  Education  (Edmonton,  Department 
of  Education,  1955)?  pp*  43  and  44 • 

44 ibid. ,  p.  36. 
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TYPING  SKILL  OF  ALBERTA  TYPEWRITING  TEACHERS  IN  TERMS  OF  TYPEWRITING  SPEED 
SURVEYED  BY  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHERS  IN  APRIL,  1958 
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teachers,  38  also  estimated  the  highest  level  of  speed  they  had  ever 
attained.  A  level  of  skill  of  80  w.p.m.  or  better  was  indicated  by 
thirty-five,  or  92  per  cent  of  the  shorthand  teachers. 

In  the  light  of  the  course  of  studies,  the  level  of  skill  attained 
by  Alberta  business  teachers  seems  reasonably  in  line,  at  least  with  the 
minimum  accomplishments  required  of  the  students.  However,  do  these  high 
school  standards  compare  with  the  requirements  of  business?  The  National 
Office  Managers  Association  made  a  study  of  the  skill  standards  required 
of  beginning  stenographers  in  1950*45  These  standards  were  felt  to  be 
low,  and  N.O.M.A.  set  higher  goals  for  business  education  to  achieve  by 
1953  and.  i960.  The  standards  the  N.O.M.A.  survey  found  to  be  current  in 
1950,  and  the  goals  for  the  other  years  are  shown  in  Table  XIX. 

When  the  teachers'  estimates  of  their  own  qualifying  speeds  for 
the  Senior  Certificate  in  Typewriting  (Table  XVIII ),  are  compared  with 
the  N.O.M.A.  standards,  it  is  seen  that  possibly  67  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  met  the  1950  typewriting  standard,  42  per  cent  the  1953  standard, 
and  only  4  per  cent  the  proposal  for  1960.^  By  the  teachers'  estimates 
of  their  highest  speeds  ever  attained,  87  per  cent  of  the  Senior  Certifi¬ 
cate  holders  would  qualify  by  1950  standards,  74  per  cent  by  those  of 
1953  >  and  31  per  cent  by  the  i960  requirements. 

45 John  A.  Pendery,  "Business  Standards  and  Performance:  Levels  and 
Competence,"  American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  Vol.  XIII  (New  York  3 5 
New  York  University  Book  Store,  1956)* 

4^The  original  data  were  retallied  to  obtain  the  above  percentages, 
as  the  comparison  \tfas  made  somewhat  difficult  by  the  45  and  55  w.p.m.  of 
the  N.O.M.A.  statement  and  the  even  tens  of  Table  XVIII. 
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TABLE  XIX 

SPEED  A ED  ACCURACY  STANDARDS  FOR  TYPEWRITING,  SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 
RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  OFFICE  MANAGERS 1  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1950 
WITH  HIGHER  GOALS  FOR  1953  AND  i960* 


Standard 
in  1950 

Standard 
in  1953 

Standard, 
in  I960 

Typewriting 

45  W«Pom* 

55  WeP*m, 

70  WePem. 

Shorthand 

80  w,pem0 

100  w«p«me 

120  Wtfp*m* 

Transcription  from 

Notes 

30  w»p*nie 

35  w»p»m» 

45  WeP«,m9 

Transcription  from 
Machines' 

3/4  of  a 

cylinder 
per  hour 

1  cylinder 
per  hour 

1-g-  cylinders 
per  hour 

*John  A*  Pender,  "Business  Standards  and  Performances  Levels  and 
Competence,"  A«B»E.  Yearbook.,  Vole  XIII  (1950)® 
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In  the  course,  or  the  qualifying  test,  taken  to  gain  the  Senior 
Certificate  in  Stenography,  JO  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  the  1950  level 
of  80  w.p.m, ,  16  per  cent  qualified  for  the  1955  level  of  100  w.p.m.,  and 
7  per  cent  had  the  full  120  w.p.m.  of  the  i960  goal.  The  estimates  teachers 
made  on  the  questionnaire  of  the  highest  level  of  shorthand  skill  they  had 
ever  reached  indicate  that  92  per  cent  of  the  teachers  met  the  1950  standard 
of  60  w.p.m.,  58  per  cent  reached  the  1955  goal  of  100  w.p.m.,  and  57  per 
cent  reached  the  i960  goal  of  120  w.p.m. 

V.  ACADEIIIC  STANDING  OP  ALBERTA  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 


In  Alberta,  teachers  may  enter  upon  high  school  teaching  on  complex 
tion  of  two  years  of  the  four-year  Bachelor  of  Education  program.  Alberta 
teachers  of  business  subjects  need  to  hold  a  general  certificate  with  high 
school  teaching'  privileges,  such  as  the  Interim  Standard  S  Certificate 
(requiring  two  years  of  teacher  education)  x^ould  give  them,  and  to  be 
qualified  in  the  particular  business  skill  subjects  which  they  are  to 
teach.  In  the  spring;  of  195© »  when  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out,  quali¬ 
fications  in  the  business  subjects  were  still  defined  in  terms  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Certificates  for  each  skill. 

The  teachers  indicated  their  academic  standing  on  149  of  the  150 
questionnaires  returned.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  149  business  education 
teachers  held  a  degree,  and  twenty  per  cent  (30  teachers)  held  two  or  more 
degrees.  Table  XX  shows  the  academic  standing  of  teachers  in  three  categor¬ 
ies  determined  by  the  extent  of  their  business  education  certification. 
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While  the  policies  of  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  Committee  on  Business 
Teacher  Certification  envisage  a  100  per  cent  degree  status  for  business 
education  teachers,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  academic  standing  of  business 
education  teachers  in  Alberta  is  not  seriously  low,  and  that  the  trend  in 
the  province  is  toward  higher  academic  preparation. 

Table  VIII  in  Chapter  V  (page  93)  surveys  the  academic  standing 
of  the  full  time  business  education  teachers  of  the  several  provinces„ 

The  information  from  Alberta  in  Table  VIII  was  not  drawn  from  the  question¬ 
naire,  but  from  a  survey  made  of  the  high  school  Form  A  cards  for  1959-60 <> 

The  teachers  considered  were  those  who  taught  business  education  subjects 
twenty  or  more  periods  weekly  in  the  school  year  1959-60, 

VI,  THE  TEACHERS  RATING  OF  TEE  LEANS  BY  WHICH  THEY  PREPARED 
TO  TEACH  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  SKILL,  SUBJECTS 

Alberta  business  education  teachers  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire 
to  rate  the  means  by  which  they  had  themselves  been  prepared  for  certifica¬ 
tion  as  superior,  satisfactory,  or  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  had  acquired 
their  training;  in  several  ways  were  allowed  to  grade  each  type  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  had  to  indicate  on  which  their  certificate  was  actually  granted, 
(See  Appendix  B.) 

Qualifying  Tests, 

The  teachers  who  had  been  granted  certification  on  the  basis  of  the 
qualifying  tests  were  asked  to  rate  their  preparation  for  teaching  the  skill 
as  it  stood  at  the  time  they  passed  the  qualifying  test.  Table  XXI  shows 
the  expression  of  opinion  given  by  the  teachers  who  had  passed  the  qualifying 
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QUALIFYING  TESTS  FOR  TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES  IN  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS,  I94O  -  IS 58 
OPINIONS  OF  TEACHERS  REGARDING  THEIR  OWN  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
EACH  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SKILL  SUBJECTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AT  THE  TIME  THEY  QUALIFIED  THROUGH  TEE  TEST 
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tests.  Ilany  teachers  who  had  learned  their  shorthand  or  typewriting  first 
in  a  Department  of  Education  summer  school  or  a  University  summer  session 
later  qualified  for  the  Senior  Certificate  by  passing  a  test,  while  a  num¬ 
ber  qualified  for  the  Junior  Certificate  in  a  test,  but  attended  the  summer 
course  in  typewriting  or  shorthand,  or  took  one  or  more  university  account¬ 
ing'  courses,  to  gain  the  Senior  Certificate.  The  opinions  of  Senior 
Certificate  holders  who  had  used  the  qualifying  test  to  gain  the  Junior 
Certificate  is  therefore  sho^m  in  Table  XXI  but  shown  separately  from 
the  opinions  of  teachers  qualified  only  by  the  Junior  Certificate. 

Of  the  210  qualifying  tests  in  the  three  subjects  which  were 
reported  by  the  teachers,  superior  preparation  was  indicated  for  12  per 
cent,  satisfactory  preparation  for  $6  per  cent,  unsatisfactory  preparation 
for  teaching’  the  subject  by  25  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent  showed  no  opinion. 
The  teachers  least  satisfied  with  their  own  state  of  preparation  for  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  time  they  were  certificated  were  those  of  typewriting.  They 
showed  36  per  cent  unsatisfactory  and  only  7«5  per  cent  superior.  Those 
teaching  typewriting  under  a  junior  certificate  who  rated  their  prepara¬ 
tion  indicated  47  per  cent  unsatisfactory  and  none  superior.  Of  the 
bookkeeping  teachers  who  experienced  the  qualifying  examination  procedure, 
15  per  cent  graded  their  state  of  preparation  superior,  62  per  cent  satis¬ 
factory,  and  18  per  cent  unsatisfactory.  The  shorthand  teachers  showed 
almost  the  same  result  as  the  book-keeping  ones. 

Book-keeping  Teachers'  Preparation. 

Opinions  on  the  various  forms  of  preparation  for  teaching  the 
business  education  skill  subjects  were  expressed  both  by  those  who  had 
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undergone  qualifying  examinations  and  by  those  who  had  been  granted 
certification  on  the  basis  of  the  summer  course  or  other  means  of  prepara¬ 
tion  itself.  Teachers  who  had  experienced  several  types  of  preparation 
could  give  an  opinion  on  each.  The  opinions  expressed  by  the  bookkeeping 
teachers  have  been  tabulated  in  Tables  XXII  and  XXIII. 

University  accounting  courses  showed  very  well,  being  rated  ns 
unsatisfactory  by  only  one  of  thirty-nine  teachers  (2.5  per  cent).  This 
compared  with  18  per  cent  unsatisfactory  among  bookkeeping  teachers  who 
rated  their  preparation  for  teaching  at  the  time  they  were  certificated 
by  means  of  a  qualifying  test. 

Typewriting  Teachers1  Preparation. 

The  opinions  of  typewriting  teachers  using  the  qualifying  tests 
(7.5  per  cent  superior  and  56  per  cent  unsatisfactory),  when  compared  with 
the  opinions  on  various  forms  of  formal  preparation  in  Table  XXIV,  showed 
that  satisfaction  was  greater  with  summer  courses,  either  Department  of 
Education  or  University.  Junior  Certificate  typewriting  teachers  appar¬ 
ently  thought  well  of  business  college  training,  but  43  per  cent  of  the 
Senior  Certificate  holders  who  used  this  means  of  preparation  called  it 
unsatisfactory. 

Shorthand  Teachers 1  Preporation. 

In  the  field  of  stenography,  the  results  showed  all  individuals 
satisfied  with  their  courses  in  shorthand  at  the  University  summer  sessions 
and  the  earlier  Department  of  Education  summer  schools,  though  it  was 
surprising  to  discover  only  one  Senior  Certificate  holder  for  each  of  these 
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TALE  XXII 


TEACHERS '  OPINIONS  ON  VARIOUS  PORI-3  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE 
CERTIFICATE  IN  BOOKKEEPING  WHICH  THEY  HAD  THE! SELVES  EXFERI 
EXPRESSED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  QUESTION'  AIRE  IN  APRIL  1958 


JUNIOR 

ENOED 


Means  of  Preparation 

Number 
expressing 
an  opinion 

Superior 

Satis¬ 

factory 

Unsatisfactory 

Bookkeeping  I  at  Dept,  of 
Ed.  Summer  Schools 

38 

T.cf 

y/° 

19/o 

18/y 

One  university  accounting' 
course,  as  Acctg.  I 

9 

- 

lOOpj 

- 

Business  college 

7 

- 

8  G?o 

14 1o 

High  school  and  commercial 
high  school 

4 

rM 

50 f> 

- 

Correspondence  courses 

6 

V-O 

1 — 1 

50 i 

33  °/o 

Miscellaneous 

13 

23 a/o 

54 $ 

2% 
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TABLE  XXI n 


FORMS  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SENIOR 
CERTIFICATE  III  BOOKKEEPING  .KICK  THEY  HAD  TEiiMEELVES  EXPERIENCED 
EXPRESSED  IR  RESPONSE  TO  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  APRIL  1958 


Means  of  Preparation 

Number 
expressing 
an  opinion 

Superior 

Satis¬ 

factory 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

Bookkeeping  II  at  Dept,  of 
Ed,  Sumer  Schools 

13 

8# 

61# 

31# 

One  university  accounting 
course,  as  Acctg.  I 

1 

- 

loos: 

- 

University  course  in  acctg. 
and  further  accounting  or 
commercial  lav,  business 
administration,  etc. 

30 

33# 

64 fo 

3# 

Business  college 

19 

11# 

689b 

21# 

High  school  and  commercial 
high  school 

2 

50,4 

5^4 

Correspondence  courses 

3 

33:' 

66# 

- 

Miscellaneous 

24 

2  1# 

58# 

21# 

- 


■ 

. 
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TABLE  X.CIV 


TEACHERS '  OFIN IONS  ON  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  1-REPAJiATION  FOR 
CERTIFICATE  IN  TYPEWRITING  WHICH  THEY  HAD  THEMSLEVES  EXPERIENCED 
EXPRESSED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  III  APRIL  19 58 


Means  of  Preparation 

Lumber 
expressing 
an  opinion 

Superior 

Satis¬ 

factory 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

Typewriting  I  at  Dept,  of 

Ed,  Summer  Schools 

49 

* 

77/ > 

23f^ 

Education  246  at  University 
Summer  Sessions 

12 

8 1o 

7 % 

17t 

Business  college 

15 

20 fo 

13/0 

High  school  and  commercial 
high  school 

12 

67;  ’ 

53/0 

Miscellaneous 

16 

6;o 

63  - 

.—1 

TABLE  XXV 


TEACHERS '  OPINIONS  Oil  VARIOUS  FOIL  .o  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  Till  SENIOR 
CERTIFICATE  III  TYPEWRITING  WHICH  THEY  HAD  THEMSELVES  EXPERIENCED 
EXPRESSED  Hi  RESPONSE  TO  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  APRIL,  1958 


Means  of  Preparation 

Number 
expressing 
an  opinion 

Superior 

Satisfac¬ 

tory 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

Typewriting  II  at  Dept,  of 
Ed.  Summer  School 

7 

43?° 

31? 

Education  34&  at  University 
Summer  Session 

10 

20 ? 

GO? 

20  ? 

Business  college 

23 

IT? 

33? 

CO 

High  school  and  commercial 
high  school 

5 

40  ? 

40? 

20? 

Miscellaneous 

17 

15°/° 

32? 

33? 
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TABLE  XXVI 


TEACHERS »  OPINIONS  ON  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  JUNIOR 
CERTIFICATE  IN  STENOGRAPHY  .RICH  THEY  HAL  THEMSELVES  EXPERIENCED 


EXPRESSED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  APRIL  1953 


Means  of  Preparation 

Number 
expressing 
an  opinion 

Superior 

Satis¬ 

factory 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

Stenography  I  at  Dept,  of 

Ed.  Sumer  School 

6 

•• 

03/S 

17# 

Education  248  at  University 
Sumner  Session 

11 

27 fo 

754' 

- 

Business  college  and  night 
school 

12 

13# 

&T/° 

2  0/d 

Miscellaneous 

11 

9c/° 

82/,. 

9/o 
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TABLE  XXVII 


TEACHERS’  OPINIONS  ON  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SENIOR 
CERTIFICATE  IN  STENOGRAPHY  WHICH  THEY  HAD  THEMSELVES  EXPERIENCED 
EXPRESSED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  'QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  APRIL  1958 


Means  of  Preparation 

Number 
expressing 
an  opinion 

Superior 

Satis¬ 

factory 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

Stenography  II  at  Dept.  of 
Ed.  Summer  School 

1 

100$ 

w 

Education  348  at  University 
Summer  Session 

1 

- 

100$ 

- 

Business  college  and  night 
school 

22 

2796 

55;i 

18$ 

High  school  and.  commercial 
high  school 

4 

25/o 

75$ 

i iscellaneous 

17 

- 

71 1° 

29$ 

• 

> 

• 

m 


means .  Four  teachers  who  had  learned  shorthand  in  hi,  h  s  chool  were  i  Iso 
veil  satisfied. 

Office  Practice  Teachers  *  i  re,  arc. t ion. 

The  required  preparation  for  a  certificate  covering  the  teaching 
of  office  practice  is  the  teachers'  office  practice  course,  Education  350, 
in  addition  to  full  qualifications  to  teach  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand. ^  As  was  seen  from  Table  XV,  page  150,  only  33  holders  of 
Advanced  and  Senior  Commercial  Certificates  and  10  incompletely  qualified 
business  education  teachers  answered  the  parts  of  the  questionnaire  relat¬ 
ing  to  office  practice.  The  opinion  of  these  teachers  was  quite  favourable 
to  the  course  offered  in  Education  350* 

Business  Education  Ifethods  Courses. 

Ilany  teachers  who  gave  the  business  college  an  unsatisfactory 
grading  as  teacher  preparation  indicated  in  a  notation  that  the  business 
college  training  in  the  skill  itself  was  good,  but  they  had  rated  it 
unsatisfactory  because  it  did  not  give  the  teacher  the  necessary  under¬ 
standing  of  teaching  methods.  The  same  criticism  was  frequently  levelled 
at  various  summer  courses  and  other  means  of  preparation.  A  few  quotations 
from  the  teachers  who  answered  the  questionnaire  may  be  interesting: 

Ilany  of  the  avenues  of  training  which  I  have  tabbed  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  were  tabbed  as  such  because  of  lack  of  attention  to 
methodology.  From  the  skill  standpoint  some  of  these  avenues 
were  satisfactoy.  However,  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  need  for  a  sound  methodology  ranks  equally 
with  skill  acquisition. 

Business  colleges  don't  teach,  they  simply  assign  and  correct  work. 

^Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1961-62  'Edmonton,  Alberta, 
University  of  Alberta,  1961) ,  p.  88. 
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TABLE  XXVIII 


TEACHERS'  OPINIONS  ON  VARIOUS  NORMS  OP  PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
OFFICE  PRACTICE  WHICH  THEY  HAH  TIIEPiSPJLVES  EXPERIENCED 
EXPRESSED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  1958 


Means  of  Preparation 

Number 
expressing 
an  opinion 

Superior 

Satis¬ 

factory 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

"Secretarial  Training"  at 
Dept,  of  Education  Summer 
Schools 

5 

66/3 

3572 

Education  350  at  University- 
Summer  Session 

16 

2# 

6% 

12  f0 

One  or  more  university  back¬ 
ground  courses 

25 

vp 

C\J 

CD 

28 i* 
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In  these  subjects,  is  "passing  o  test"  sufficient?  I  believe  that 
teaching  methods  and  procedures  are  very  important  nnd  teachers' 
courses  should  stress  thu  t  point.  "Speed"  is  not  so  essential  for 
a  teacher.  .  but  method  is.  I  do  wish  these  courses,  University 
or  other,  would  "teach  us  how  to  teach". 

I  think  it  is  essential  for  a  university  course  to  form  the  basis 
of  one's  qualification  for  teaching  any  Business  Education  subject. 
Plus  this,  is  needed  a  methods  course  for  each  subject. 

There  is  a  sad  lack  of  methods  courses  here,  as  in  most  places 
in  Canada.  I  spent  last  summer  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
taking  "Improvement  of  Instruction"  courses.  I  now  realize  how 
inept  I  am,  trying  to  teach  skill  subjects  without  good  methods 
courses  to  give  me  the  background  in  the  latest  methods. 

(Re  summer  session  university  courses  in  each  subject  field.) 

This,  .in  typewriting,  I  found  useless.  The  typewriting  workshop 
conducted  in  Edmonton  by  Dr.  L.  Erickson  recently  was  of  inestimable 
value.  The  sessions  held  by  Dr.  John  Rowe  were  also.  These  men 
know  how  to  analyse  the  skills,  to  demonstrate  the  steps  in  acquir¬ 
ing1  the  skill,  and  to  teach  how  to  teach. 

Our  methods  courses  are  mostly  hypothetical  in  nature,  too 
theoretical  in  substance.  They  serve  as  a  good  background  but 
they  help  little  otherwise.  Too  many  suggestions  given  by  these 
courses  cannot  be  applied  profitably,  .  .  one  would  need  an  ideal 
situation. 

I  missed  out  on  the  "methods"  courses.  I  feel  that  they  should 
be  a  must  before  any  certificate  in  teaching  is  given.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  more  teachers  in  action  and  received  more 
guidance  on  how  to  teach  skill  subjects. 

The  requirements  for  the  Senior  Certificates  in  the  Commercial 
Subjects ,  when  first  laid  down  in  1938,  prescribed  "An  approved  course 
in  curriculum  and  teaching  procedures  for  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting."^®  The  Department  of  Education  summer  school  provided  this 
in  1939?  and  yearly  to  1943?  as  "Curriculum  and  Teaching  Procedures  for 
Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Typewriting" ,  a  two-period  course.  Later, 


^®The  Department  of  Education  Sumner  School  -  1938  (Edmonton, 
Department  of  Education,  1938),  p.  25. 
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the  Faculty  of  Education  cut  the  time  to  one  period,  offering  commercial 


methods  as  half  of  courses  Education  360,  46O,  and  280  Su  at  different 
periods*  It  has  not  appeared  in  the  requirements  for  the  Senior  Certifi¬ 
cate  in  the  Commercial  Subjects  since  1948. 

Only  26  of  the  150  teachers  replying  to  the  questionnaire  had  taken 
the  commercial  methods  course*  The  twenty-  six  rated  it  as  follows: 


Most  valuable  7 
Satisfactory  7 
Unsatisfactory  7 
No  opinion  5 


Although  some  found  this  type  of  methods  course  valuable,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  entirely  filled  the  need*  Several  teachers  answering  the 
questionnaire  envisaged  an  arrangement  where  good  typewriting  or  shorthand 
skill  would  be  a  pre-requisite  to  an  education  course  in  shorthand  or  type¬ 
writing  concerned  chiefly  with  methods  of  teaching. 49 

VII*  IDEAS  OF  TEACHERS  AS  TO  THE  MOST  DESIRABLE 
BUSINESS  TEACHER-EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  final  page  of  the  questionnaire  asked  teachers  to  indicate^  what 
they  believed  would  be  the  best  method  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  field*  Five  patterns  of  preparation  were  suggested  and  a 
space  was  provided  which  invited  original  suggestions,  as  below.  (See  also 
Appendix  B „ ) 

(  )  Winter  session  university  courses  in  each  subject  field. 

4^See  the  first  five  quotations  on  page  178,  following. 


•  if  1  7t..  ' .  v  r  su'-  :c  -,3  yXj:,= 


aev  ,  re  .1  ..  i  .  :'  V 

. 
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(  )  Summer  session  university  courses  in  each  subject  field. 

(  )  Attendance  at  private  business  college. 

(  )  Full  preparation  for  stenographic  employment,  followed  by  a 

minimum  term  of  actual  office  experience.  (New  Brunswick 
requires  two  to  three  years.) 

(  )  Qualifying  examinations  to  allow  teachers  who  have  become 

proficient  through  private  or  correspondence  study,  business 
college  or  university  training,  to  be  certificated  upon 
passing  the  test. 

(  )  Other  (specify)  .......  .  .......... 

The  business  education  teachers  were  asked  to  judge  these  alterna¬ 
tives  on  their  merit  as  training,  and  to  indicate  the  three  best  in  order 
of  choice,  1,  2,  and  3»  The  result  of  tabulating  this  section  of  the 
questionnaire  on  the  basis  of  first  choices  appears  in  percentage  terms 
in  Table  XXIX  following. 

This  method  of  tabulation  by  first  choices  had  a  surprising  result 
in  the  Summer  Session  column,  especially  in  the  verdict  of  33  holders  of 
Advanced  and  Senior  Commercial  Certificates.  Table  XXX  probably  shows 
teachers’  opinion  of  summer  courses  more  fairly.  With  first,  second  and 
third  choices  weighted  (first  choice,  3  points;  second  choice,  2  points; 
third  choice,  1  point),  the  summer  courses  received  a  respectable  1 6  per 
cent  throughout.  The  table  based  on  first  choices,  however,  best  points 
out  the  considerable  amount  of  original  thinking  expressed  by  the  62 
teachers  in  the  first  two  categories.  The  "Other  Means"  column  shows 
15  per  cent  for  one  of  these  groups  best  acquainted  with  business  educa¬ 
tion,  and  10  per  cent  for  the  other. 

Some  of  the  suggestion  made  under  "Other  Means"  on  the  questionnaire 
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TEACHERS'  GENERAL  OPINIONS  AS  TO  THE  BEST  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  FOR  TRAINING 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  SKILL  SUBJECTS 
SURVEYED  BY  QUESTIONNAIRE  IN  APRIL,  1958 
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are  quoted  below: 

A  high-school  or  equivalent  program  should  be  pre-requisite  to 
summer  school  courses  in  the  skill  subjects.  The  summer  school  (or 
winter  session)  should  be  strictly  a  practical  methods  course. 

High  school  credits  at  the  Grade  Twelve  level  should  be  accepted 
as  part  of  the  requirements,  followed  by  methodology  courses.  The 
Faculty  of  Education  continues  to  turn  down  our  requests  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  Grade  Twelve  business  education  subjects  as  university 
entrance  requirements  for  teachers  who  will  teach  business  subjects 
in  the  high  school.  Bookkeeping  30  and  Secretarial  Training  30 
particularly  should  be  accepted. 

I  am  mainly  interested  in  bookkeeping  and  typewriting.  The  practi¬ 
cal  skills  in  both  are  not  too  difficult  to  learn.  I  suggest  that 
a  certain  ability  in  both  bookkeeping  and  typewriting  be  a  pre-requis¬ 
ite  for  entrance  to  summer  school  courses.  There,  emphasis  on  methods 
should  be  primary. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  pass  a  qualifying  test  after  learning 
by  any  method,  end  then  should  hove  a  course  on  how  to  teach  the  stuff. 

Qualifying  tests,  made  up  of  "comprehensive”  tests  in  the  skills, 
should  be  supplemented  by  methods  courses  at  University,  winter  or 
summer. 


My  first  choice  is  winter  courses  plus  about  three  months  of  actusl 
experience. 

If  the  winter  sessions  included  full  preparation  for  stenographic 
employment,  and  if  it  were  followed  by  a  minimum  term  of  actual  office 
employment,  then  business  teachers  would  be  well  prepared. 

I  feel  that  offiice  experience  plus  a  methods  course  (taken  with  or 
after  the  basic  skills)  would  be  most  beneficial. 

I  believe  that  the  best  preparation  is  full  preparation  for  steno¬ 
graphic  employment,  followed  by  university  courses  in  methods  and 
subject  matter  applicable  to  the  subjects  taught. 

(Comment  by  a  teacher  checking  as  first  choice,  "Full  preparation 
for  stenographic  employment,  followed  by  a  minimum  term  of  office 
experience.")  By  this  I  would  mean  a  full  preparation  at  university 
level,  of  integrated  courses  plus  experience,  e.  g.  New  York  State. 

In-service  training— a  minimum  of  one  year,  and  preferably  three 
years,  should  be  provided.  You  would  watch  teachers  teach,  and 
teach  for  a  year  with  someone  to  help  you  along. 


■ 
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From  these  suggestions  made  by  teachers  in  the  field,  one  can  read 
(l)  great  concern  that  methods  of  teaching  the  business  skill  subjects  be 
included  in  teacher  preparation,  (2)  approval  of  a  high-grade  stenographic 
training  route  and  job  experience,  if  properly  combined  with  special 
methods  instruction  and  professional  teacher  training,  and  (3)  a.  demand 
for  courses  in  typewriting  and  the  like  at  university,  in  which  pedagogy 
could  be  emphasized,  with  skill  a  pre-requisite  usually  acquired  in  high 
school  0 

The  weighted  opinions  of  the  teachers,  shown  in  Table  XXX  are  more 
consistent  than  in  the  tabulation  by  first  choices#  The  most  marked  vari¬ 
ation  of  opinion  between  the  categories  of  teachers  concerns  business 
college  preparation,  which  was  in  low  esteem  with  the  holders  of  the 
Advanced  and  Senior  Commercial  Certificates.  Winter  session  courses  were 
deemed  the  best.  A  course  including  full  preparation  for  office  employ¬ 
ment  and  some  job  experience  was  rated  nearly  as  high,  and  summer  session 
courses  were  also  given  a  good  rating'. 

By  either  tabulation,  winter  session  university  courses  had  the 
greatest  support.  Summer  courses  were  in  third  piece  due  to  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  proposal  for  full  stenographic  preparation  and  job  experience. 
This  proposal  received  strongest  support  from  the  specialists  holding  the 
Advanced  and  Senior  Certificates  in  the  Commercial  Subjects.  Thirteen 
teachers  wrote  comments  on  the  questionnaire  to  say  that  the  full  prepara¬ 
tion  and  job  experience  should  be  followed  by  good  instruction  in  teaching 
methods,  or  that  the  whole  business  training  and  experience  should  be 


carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher-education  institution 
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In  their  remarks,  teachers  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  teaching' 
methods.  Comments  showed  that  some  methods  of  teacher  education  that  the 
teachers  rated  as  unsatisfactory  were  considered  excellent  for  skill  train¬ 
ing,  but  were  turned  down  because  they  left  the  teacher  unprepared  to  direct 
the  learning  of  others. 

The  past  four  chapters  have  described  the  opinions  of  businesmen  on 
suitable  education  for  office  employees,  and  outlined  the  business  education 
programs  of  Canadian  schools  and  the  preparation  and  certification  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  teachers  in  the  provinces.  In  Chapter  VII,  what  seem  to  be 
the  most  significant  observations  made  in  this  study  of  business  education 
and  business  teacher  education  are  reviewed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY 

The  information  presented  in  the  ^receding  four  chapters  is  recapit¬ 
ulated  and  discussed  below.  Conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  some  matters.  In 
other  matters,  particularly  those  where  the  varying  practices  of  so  many 
provinoes  are  examined,  it  must  suffice  to  note  in  which  provinces  similar 
practices  are  followed,  and  what  is  the  most  general  practice,  where  five  or 
six  or  seven  provinces  have  similar  arrangements. 

I.  THE  OPINIONS  0?  BUSINESSMEN 

The  tabulation  of  the  answers  businessmen  gave  to  the  questionnaire, 
and  the  reviev/  of  the  individual  opinions  expressed  by  them,  led  to  the 
conclusion  thot  businessmen  regarded  high  school  training  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  subjects  as  worth  while. 

Importance  of  Various  Subject  Areas. 

In  choosing  from  the  questionnaire  the  ten  items  most  essential 
in  the  school’s  preparation  of  young;  people  for  business,  businessmen 
indicated  that  the  area  of  the  fundamental  school  subjects  was  first  in 
importance.  Spelling,  accuracy  in  the  four  fundamental  processes  of  arith¬ 
metic,  and  legible  hand vri ting;  stood  very  high  in  the  tabulation.  In  the 
table  of  items  chosen  as  among  the  ten  most  essential,  the  area  of  the 
business  education  skills  was  a  close  second  to  the  fundamental  school 
subjects.  Typewriting'  accuracy  took  a  very  high  place, ^ 

1  See  Table  VI  in  Chapter  III,  p.  50. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  Table  XXXI  that  the  area  of  the  business  educa¬ 


tion  skills  surpassed  the  fundamental  school  subjects  in  the  number  of 
times  items  of  typewriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping  and  filing  were  chosen 
as  "important"  by  being  checked  in  Column  A  of  the  questionnaire.  Although 
it  took  third  place  when  businessmen's  choices  of  the  ten  most  essential 
items  were  tabulated,  the  area  of  personality  training  surpassed  both 
business  education  skills  and  fundamental  school  subjects  in  the  number 
of  times  its  items  were  chosen  as  important  in  Column  A.  The  items  of 
personality  training;  most  frequently  chosen  were  "acceptance  of  responsi¬ 
bility,"  "pride  in  work  and  conscientious  performance  of  tasks,"  and  "abi¬ 
lity  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers." 

Businessmen  gave  general  business  knowledge  fourth  place  in  impor¬ 
tance.  This  is  the  area  of  general  business  or  business  fundamentals 
courses,  business  lav;  courses,  economics  courses,  and  the  sections  of 
clerical  and  office  practice  courses  treating  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  services,  and  business  organisation.  The  importance  placed  on 
business  knowledge  subjects  by  the  businessmen  who  answered  the  question¬ 
naire  would  not  justify  enlarging  its  place  in  the  curriculum  to  serve 
the  needs  of  employers.  Nevertheless,  there  is  justification  for  offering 
these  subjects,  and  enlarging  their  place,  in  that  they  are  of  importance 

p 

to  the  individual  as  consumer  education,  and  to  society  as  a  phase  of 


^"Personal  and  Business  Finance,"  (pamphlet  announcing  the  course  in 
Commerce  576  at  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  1958).  "Every  student  who  leaves  our  schools  is  going  into 
business;  the  business  of  handling  his  own  material  affairs  and,  in  due 
course,  those  of  his  family.  On  every  side  we  see  evidence  that  people  lack 
the  basic  information  they  need  to  manage  their  own  personal  finances.  Spec¬ 
ifically  they  do  not  know  how  to  plan  their  spending,  protect  their  savings, 
use  credit  economically,  or  buy  insurance  suited  to  their  needs." 
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TABLE  XXXI 

SUMMARY  OF  BUSINESSMEN'S  OPINIONS  CONCERNING 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Condensed  from  the  "Number  of  Businesses  Checking"  Columns  in  Tables  V, 
VI  and  VII,  with  Learnings  Grouped  in  Four  Areas „ 


Person¬ 

ality 

Training 

Fundamental 

School 

Subjects 

Business 

Education 

Skills 

Business 

Knowledge 

Number  of  Businesses  Checking 
Learnings  as  "Important 

Items"  in  the  Preparation 
of  Graduates  for  Successful 
Office  Employment 

178 

171 

172 

36 

Number  of  Businesses  Checking 
Learnings  as  Among  the  "Ten 
Most  Essential  Items" 

69 

119 

96 

20 

Number  of  Business  Checking 
Learnings  as  Among  the  "Five 
Things  Considered  Most  Neg¬ 
lected  by  the  Schools" 

33 

80 

29 

3 

■  ■ 
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Concern  over  the  Accomplishment  of  the  High  School . 

Each  businessman  was  asked  to  select  from  the  questionnaire  five 
learnings  which  he  considered  were  neglected  by  the  schools.  The  results 
of  tabulating  these  answers,  which  were  made  in  Column  C  of  the  question¬ 
naire,  were  shown  in  Table  VII  in  Chapter  III  page  31°  When  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  were  summarized  by  general  areas  (Table  XXXI,  page  186), 
business  education  skill  subjects  rated  on  a  par  with  personality  train¬ 
ing  and  fundamental  school  subjects  in  the  number  of  times  they  were 
chosen  as  "important,"  and  were  second  only  to  fundamental  school  subjects 
in  the  number  of  times  chosen  among  the  "ten  most  essential  items." 

However,  businessmen  indicated  much  more  concern  over  neglect  of  the 
fundamental  school  subjects  than  of  the  business  education  skills.  In 
Chapter  III  this  was  noted  to  be  true  of  the  item  "typewriting  accuracy." 
While  it  ranked  seventh  among  "important  items,"  and  second  among  "ten 
most  essential  items,"  only  two  businessmen  thought  typewriting  accuracy 


^Bruce  I.  Plackstone,  "An  Analysis  of  Recent  Research  to  Determine 
Implications  for  Revision  of  the  Business  Education  Teacher  Curriculum," 
N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  Ho.  65 *  (Washington  6,  D.C.,  United  Business  Education 
Association,  1955) »  p*  20.  "Business  education  teacher  education  insti¬ 
tutions  should  indicate  to  their  students  the  interrelationships  of  local, 
state,  and  international  problems.  These  relationships  should  bo  built 
into  all  of  the  courses  and  correlated  as  the  courses  develop  so  that  the 
student  sees  himself  in  his  economic  relationship  to  his  local  community, 
state,  national,  and  internation  life.  All  students  of  the  high  schools 
should  be  economically  literate  and  understand  the  basic  factors  under¬ 
lying  their  business  and  personal  existence." 


n  .  it. 
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neglected  in  the  schools,  giving;  it  twentieth  place  on  Table  VII  (Page  51)  „ 
It  is  evident  from  the  questionnaire  results  that  businessmen  placed 
training  in  the  skills  of  typewriting,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  filing 
close  to  the  fundamental  school  subjects  in  importance,  but  that  they  did 
not  think  the  sound  teaching  of  these  business  subjects  was  badly  neglected. 

Businessmen  also  indicated  more  neglect  by  the  schools  in  the  area 
of  personality  training  than  in  the  teaching  of  business  education  skills. 

In  the  interviews,  several  of  the  businessmen  qualified  their  censure  of 
the  school  in  the  matter  of  personality  training  by  noting  that  the  school 
was  but  one  of  several  agencies  sharing  the  responsibility  for  personality 
development.  More  neglect  was  attributed  to  the  schools  in  the  area  of 
the  fundamental  school  subjects  than  in  the  areas  of  personality  training, 
business  education  skills,  and  business  knowledge  subjects  combined. 

II.  CANADIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  CURRICULA 

Throughout  Canada,  the  subjects  of  the  provincial  high  school 
programs  are  generally  organized  in  a  unit  or  credit  pattern.  Under 
this  arrangement,  some  business  education  subjects  may  be  taken  as  options 
by  academic  or  general  course  students,  while  business  students  may  elect 
some  of  the  academic  courses.  This  interchangeability  appears  to  be  at 
a  minimum  in  the  New  Brunswick  business  education  curriculum.  In  that 
province,  the  amount  of  time  given  to  certain  business  subjects  may  be 
varied  with  local  circumstances,  and.  the  school  chooses  a  program  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Interchangeability  is  at  a  maximum  in  Alberta, 
where  the  business  subjects  are  included  in  a  list  of  electives  from  which 
students  are  quite  free  to  choose  academic,  general,  and  business  subjects. 
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Ontario,  Kanitoba,  and  Newfoundland  prescribe  the  subjects  for  each  rear 
of  their  business  programs ,  but  various  options  are  allowed. 

English  and  social  studies  or  history  are  required  subjects  in  all 
provinces.  Manitoba  and  Ontario  have  business  English  courses,  and  also 
some  variations  in  the  social  studies  courses  for  business  students. 

A  double-track  English  program  is  provided  for  the  high  school  as  a  -hole 
in  British  Columbia.  Nova  Ecotia  end  New  Brunswick  emphasize  the  business 
aspect  of  English  through  a  course  in  correspondence  for  the  Crade  Eleven 
or  Grade  Twelve  level. 

The  range  of  business  subjects  offered  in  high  schools,  and  the 
number  of  years  for  which  they  are  offered,  is  fairly  consistent  across 
Canada.  Three  years  of  typewriting  /r.  bookkeeping, *  two  or  three  years 
of  shorthand,  end  two  years  of  office  practice  ere  offered  In  seven 
provinces.  Newfoundland  io  r  nark*'.  exception,  offering  buxine*!  ub- 
Jecte  only  in  the  Crr.de  ?;levon  year.  (Pour  of  the  provlnceo  provide  r 
special  one-year  buoinero  course  for  senior  etudents  in  addition  to  the 
throe  year  program.)  Five  of  the  provinces  have  generrl  business  course* 
such  re  "Business  Fundamentals"  In  Grade  Tan.  Courses  in  soonomlco  end 
business  law  ar*  found  In  over  half  of  the  provinces. 

British  Columbia  appears  to  provide  the  businsns  oducatior.  progn  r 
most  likely  to  attract  able  students.  I'rltleh  Colur.blr  student'  ~ry 
oompleto  a  buninoas  eduontion  pattern  without  Interfering  with  Junior 
matriculation.  There  are  two  pattc:ne,  "Bueinnse"  and  "secretarial ." 
Du»ln»ee  pattern  students  take  two  majors  In  their  high  school  program, 
s  major  In  mathematic*  end  a  major  In  bookkrapin  .  1st  <  :  >  cjrplr- 

tod  in  Crude  Twelve  by  the  advanced,  electlvo  Bookkeeping  .  3*e-.  *tr  rial 
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pattern  students  culminate  their  majors  in  stenography  and  English  with 
the  advanced  electives,  Secretarial  Practice  92  and  Applied  English  93. 
British  Columbia  has  no  business  education  in  Grade  Thirteen. 

Ontario  gradu;  tes  from  the  "commercial  program"^  -  1;  ck  a  number 
of  subjects  for  matriculation,  but  students  in  the  "general  program"  may 
achieve  university  entrance  and  yet  carry  at  least  one  business  education 
subject  through  to  its  senior  course  in  Grade  Twelve.  Ontario  offers 
Mathematics  of  Investment,  Secretarial  Practice,  and  Accountancy  Practice 
among  the  senior  matriculation  subjects  of  Grade  Thirteen. 

A  Saskatchewan  student  may  include  the  Grade  Twelve  unit  of  one 
business  subject  in  his  course  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan.  In  the  other  provinces  there  is  no 
recognition  of  business  subjects  in  junior  or  senior  matriculation.  New 
Brunswick ' s  business  education  students  have  one  avenue  of  further  train¬ 
ing  open  to  them  in  the  two-year  teacher- training  program. 

III.  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  LEVEL 

The  administration  and  accounting  aspects  of  business  education 
are  well  provided  for  in  Canada  at  the  university  level.  A  majority  of 
Canadian  universities  have  a  school  or  a  faculty  of  commerce  and  business 
administration.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  the  University  of  Waterloo 
in  Ontario,  Acadia  University  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mount  Allison  University 
in  New  Brunswick  offer  training  in  the  secretarial  skills  in  combination 

^Alberta  is  the  only  province  in  which  the  term  "commercial"  has 
been  officially  supplanted  by  "business  education." 


. 
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with  academic  training  at  the  university  level.  Such  training  is  an 
advantage  to  the  secretary  both  as  u  stenographer^  and  as  an  executive 
assistant 

A  school  of  secretarial  science  in  the  university  is  naturally 
of  service  to  business  teachers-in-training.  The  University  of  V/aterloo 
offers  a  combined  business  administration  and  secretarial  pattern  to  fit 
the  needs  of  teachers  who  will  take  their  professional  training  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education.  Acadia  University  prepares  its  Arts 
graduates  holding  the  Secretarial  Science  diploma  as  business  education 
teachers  by  offering  a  professional  education  course,  "The  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Subjects,"  in  its  one-year  graduate  program  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Education  degree. 

The  only  other  foothold  of  the  secretarial  subjects  in  Canadian 
universities  is  in  the  Faculties  of  Education  of  the  Universities  of 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 
These  institutions  offer  courses  which  enable  teachers  with  no  previous 
training  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  to  qualify  to  teach  these  subjects. 


5 

-MChe  author's  acquaintance  with  teaching  shorthand  and  the  consensus 
of  his  colleagues  regarding  the  abilities  needed  in  transcription  support 
this  statement. 

°The  advantages  of  higher  training  from  this  standpoint  are  apparent 
to  secretaries  who  have  organised  the  Associate  Chartered  Institute  of 
Secretaries.  The  courses  sponsored  by  the  Association  deal  mainly  with 
business  administration.  Sir  George  Williams  College  in  Montreal  and  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  among  the  institutions 
providing  courses  for  the  examinations  of  the  Association. 
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IV.  BUSINESS  TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

The  arrangements  for  business  teacher  training  and  certification 

across  Canada  are  most  varied.  No  programs  of  business  teacher  education 

have  been  provided  in  the  provinces  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island, 

and  Quebec.  Precautions  are  taken  to  insure  that  teachers  of  business 

subjects  are  persons  with  suitable  qualifications,  but  only  Newfoundland 

provides  for  a  specialist's  certificate. 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba  require  a  minimum  of  one 

year  of  commercial  training,  a  period  of  work  experience,  one  year  of 

7 

teacher  training1  and,  in  Nova  Scotia  alone,  one  year  of  university  beyond 
Grade  Eleven.  New  Brunswick  prefers  to  train  graduates  of  its  own  commer¬ 
cial  high  schools  as  business  education  teachers »  \  course  for  this  purpose 

operates  at  the  New  Brunswick  Technical  Institute.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  both  offer  higher  grades  of  certificates  upon  the  completion  of 
more  years  of  university  work.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Acadia  University  provides 
a  university  route  of  preparation  in  its  secretarial  science  department, 
with  a  professional  business  education  course  offered  in  the  teacher¬ 
training  program  for  the  graduate  Bachelor  of  Education  degree. 

Special  training  in  the  business  education  skill  subjects,  includ- 

0 

ing  beginners'  courses,  is  offered  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

The  Universities  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  offer  beginners'  courses 
in  typewriting  and  shorthand  for  business  teacher  trainees  lacking  these 
skills;  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  does  not. 


7fhe  minimum  is  six  months  in  the  case  of  New  Brunswick 


. 
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The  arrangements  for  business  teacher  training  under  the  faculties 
of  education  of  the  three  western  universities  are  sufficiently  similar 
to  the  program  of  business  teacher  training  as  outlined  by  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher-Training  Institutions  in  Bulletin  No.  56 
to  make  an  appraisal  of  them  by  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  standards  practical. 

The  business  education  teacher— training  programs  of  the  western  universi¬ 
ties  afford  two-thirds  to  one-half  as  much  time  for  "business  and  related 
subject  matter"  as  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  proposal.  The  Bachelor  of  Education 
degree  with  a  double  major  in  business  education  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  is  very  close  to  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  standard. 

The  N.A.B.T.T.I.  proposal  for  certification  of  business  education 
teachers  in  the  United  States  makes  a  bachelor’s  degree  the  minimum 
academic  requirement,  and  would  not  grant  standard  certification  before 
the  fifth  year  of  training.  Ontario  was  the  only  province  to  have  set 
its  standards  at  this  level.  The  three  western  provinces  were  the  only 
ones  besides  Ontario  to  have  more  than  half  of  the  business  education 
teaching  force  hold  degrees.  (Alberta,  70/o',  British  Columbia,  66^5 
Saskatchewan,  5O/0,) 

The  N.A.B.T.T.I.  Standing  Committee  on  Curriculum  also  recommended 
work  experience  for  business  education  teachers.  The  University  of  British 
Columbia  provides  a  course  which  give  teachers  office  acquaintanceship 
(Commerce  391  -  Office  Management) .  The  Ontario  College  of  Education  and 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  universities  do  not  provide  for  business 
teacher  job  experience.  The  certification  regulations  of  Manitoba,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  however,  require  one  year  of  work  experience. 
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Nova  Scotia's  regulations  are  recently  revised  and  the  conditions  regarding 
the  diversity  and  suitability  of  the  office  experience  compare  favorably 

O 

with  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Pineault, 

V.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALBERTA  BUSINESS  TEACHER-EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Special  certification  for  business  education  teachers  was  put 
into  force  when  the  need  for  a  large  number  to  teach  the  business  education 
subjects  first  appeared.  The  Department  of  Education  Summer  Schools  at 
first  gave  the  special  training  and  testing  for  the  certificates.  Business 
teacher  education  is  now  handled  in  the  University,  and  emphasis  is  passing 
from  subject  certification  to  the  content  of  the  majors  and  minors  of  the 
Education  degree. 

Specialist  Certification. 

The  need  for  specialist  certification  of  teachers  of  business 
education  skills  arose  in  Alberta  in  the  years  1936  -  1939  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Grade  Nine  options  of  the  new  junior  high  school 
program,  and  with  the  revision  of  the  senior  high  school  course.  This 
revision  allowed  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  shorthand  to  be  elected  by 


Sjohn  L.  Pineault,  Jr.,  "Criteria  for  Certification  of  Business 
Teachers,"  N.A.B.T.T.I.  Bulletin  No.  ^6,  (Washington  6,  D.J.,  United 
Business  Education  Association,  1952),  pp.  39  and  40« 
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general  and  academic  as  well  as  by  "commercial"  students. '* 

The  Department  of  Education  Summer  Schools  trained  so  many  teachers 
in  the  overcrowded  sessions  of  the  late  Thirties  thr t  the  rate  of  issuance 
of  commercial  certificates  began  dropping  in  the  early  Forties.  From  1944 
on,  the  new  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  which  did 
not  allowr  degree  credit  for  teachers'  courses  in  typewriting  and  shorthand, 
offered  very  little  even  in  the  way  of  non-credit  courses  for  teachers  of 
these  skills. 

The  cualifying  test  system  began  operation  in  1940.  It  allowed 
teachers  to  gain  specialist  certification  by  taking  tests  at  either  Calgary 
or  Edmonton  during  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays  and  at  the  end  of  summer 
school.  The  qualifying  test  became  the  main  resource  for  certification 
in  business  education  subjects  through  the  first  decade  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  In  1954  the  Faculty  of  Education  began  to  give  degree  credit 
for  one  course  each  in  typewriting  and  stenography.  In  1958  the  qualify¬ 
ing  tests  for  commercial  certificates  were  discontinued,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cation  arrangements  revised. 

Junior  and  senior  certificates  in  the  separate  skills  were  no 
longer  issued,  but  Junior,  Senior  and  Advanced  Certificates  in  Business 
Education  were  granted.  These  were  issued  to  teachers  who  qualified  in 
bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  other  required  subjects  through 
courses  offered  at  the  University, 

^The  term  "business  education"  replaced  "commercial"  in  the  Alberta 
high  school  program  in  1955  with  the  issuance  of  the  Senior  High  School 
Curriculum  Guide  for  Business  Education, 
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The  University  Program  for  Business  Education  Teachers., 

In  the  first  years  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  the  degree  pattern 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Education  student  intending  to  teach  business  education 
afforded  ample  preparation  in  bookkeeping  and  business  law.  Courses  in 
office  practice  and  business  education  teaching  methods  were  sometimes 
available  at  the  summer  session,  but  the  degree  program  made  no  provision 
for  typewriting  and  shorthand.  The  undergraduate  teacher  built  up  his 
business  background  with  two  courses  in  political  economy,  and  might 
choose  financial  or  statistical  mathematics. 

The  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  has  been  organized  with  a  major 
and  a  minor  since  1950*  While  the  major  now  enables  a  business  education 
teacher  to  achieve  certification  in  all  of  bookkeeping,  typewriting, 
stenography,  and  office  practice,  the  requirements  for  the  minor  and  the 
general  requirements  allow  scant  opportunity  to  include  any  business  back- 
ground  courses  in  the  first  four  years  of  business-teacher  training.  A 
teacher  whose  general  business  training  is  limited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  business  education  major  will  receive  only  a  course  in  business  law 
and  what  background  he  can  gain  from  the  office  practice  course  and  the 
beginning  accounting  course.  Authorities  in  American  business  education 
consider  preparation  for  teaching  general  business,  and  the  development 
of  a  background  of  business  information,  important  considerations  in 
business  education  teacher  training.  The  University  of  British  Columbia 
includes  Commerce  376,  a  background  course  for  teachers,  in  every  business 
education  teacher  program.  It  would  appear  that  the  Alberta  business 
education  major  does  not  provide  as  much  business  background  as  is  desirable. 
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VI.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  REGARDING  THE  TRAINING 
OF  ALBERTA  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

The  questionnaire,  sent  out  in  April  1958  to  almost  all  business 
teachers  in  Alberta,  was  returned  by  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  It 
asked  them  about  their  academic  standing,  their  work  experience,  the 
special  business  education  certificates  they  held,  and  the  preparation 
by  which  they  had  earned  their  certificates. 

The  qualifying  examination  had  been  the  greatest  single  avenue  to 
certification.  For  instance,  two- thirds  of  the  senior  typewriting  certifi¬ 
cates,  three-quarters  of  the  senior  shorthand  certificates,  and  almost 
one-half  of  the  senior  bookkeeping  certificates  were  gained  through  passing 
the  qualifying  tests.  More  of  the  teachers  who  answered  the  questionnaire 
had  earned  senior  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand  certificates 
through  taking  university  accounting'  courses  and  Education  246  and  248 
than  through  the  Bookkeeping  II,  Typewriting  II,  and  Stenography  II  of  the 
earlier  summer  schools.  However,  the  great  rush  to  qualify  for  Grade  Nine 
options  in  the  years  1937  to  1943  could  still  be  noted  amongst  the  holders 
of  junior  certificates.  Junior  typewriting  certificates  earned  at  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  summer  schools  outnumbered  those  from  the  Faculty  of 
Education  course  33  to  7*  As  preparation  for  the  Junior  Bookkeeping  Certi¬ 
ficate.  Bookkeeping  I  surpassed  university  accounting  courses  28  to  5» 

The  number  of  teachers  with  office  experience  in  the  skills  they 
taught  ranged  from  64  per  cent  for  office  practice  teachers  to  46  per  cent 
for  stenography  teacher.  The  periods  of  business  employment  reported 
by  the  teachers  having  job- experience  averaged  quite  long,  but  the  problem 
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remained  that  from  36  to  54  per  cent  of  Alberta  teachers  lacked  job  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  skill  they  were  teaching. 

The  speed  and  skill  standards  of  Alberta  business  education  teachers 
seemed  reasonably  high  from  the  questionnaire,  even  when  set  against  the 
1953  and  I960  objectives  of  N.O.M.A.  A  few  startling  cases  were  revealed 
by  the  questionnaire,  where  certificates  had  been  issued  to  teachers  with 
very  low  typewriting  or  shorthand  speed. 

Only  twenty-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  who  replied 
to  the  questionnaire  had  taken  the  commercial  methods  course.  This  course 
had  been  offered  as  late  as  1957 >  tut  it  had  not  been  shown  as  a  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Senior  and  Advanced  Commercial  Certificates  since  1948, 

The  academic  standing  of  Alberta  business  education  teachers  was 
not  low,  although  certainly  every  teacher  of  business  skills  did  not 
hold  a  degree,  only  one  sixth  had  earned  two  degrees  or  more,^ 

VII,  OPINIONS  OP  ALBERTA  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
REGARDING  BUSINESS  TEACHER-EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Each  teacher  answering  the  questionnaire  rated  the  means  of  prepar¬ 
ation  by  which  he  had  qualified  for  a  special  certificate,  or  prepared 
himself  to  take  the  qualifying  examination,  as  ‘'Superior,'*  "Satisfactory," 

■^The  figures  of  Table  XX,  page  l63j  are  derived  from  the  question¬ 
naire,  The  percentage  shown  for  Alberta  in  Table  VIII  was  derived  by 
counting  all  teachers  shown  on  the  1959-60  High  School  Form  A  cards  as 
teaching  business  education  subjects  20  or  more  periods  weekly. 
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or  "Unsatisfactory."  Great  differences  in  percentages  were  found  only 
in  those  categories  of  training  which  were  reported  by  too  few  teachers 
to  make  a  fair  sample.  For  the  categories  of  training  by  which  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  had  been  prepared,  answers  generally  took  on  a  pattern 
of  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  grading  their  preparation  "Satisfactory," 
with  the  other  third  variously  divided  between  "Superior"  and  "Unsatis¬ 
factory."  There  did  seem  to  be  a  definite  inclination  to  turn  down  the 
business  college  as  a  place  of  teacher  education.  University  accounting 
courses  were  thought  satisfactory  training  for  teaching  bookkeeping  by 
thirty-nine  of  forty  teachers.  The  shorthand  courses  at  the  University 
summer  sessions,  Education  248  and  348,  received  a  unanimous  vote  of 
approval  from  the  small  group  of  teachers  concerned. 

The  business  education  methods  course,  which  was  offered  under 
various  course  designations  from  1939  to  1957 »  did  not  seem  to  have 
accomplished  too  much  for  Alberta  business  teacher  education.  Only 
twenty-six  teachers  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire  had  taken  the 
course.  Of  this  smalll  number,  54  Per  cent  classed  it  either  "Satis¬ 
factory"  or  "Most  Valuable,"  19  per  cent  gave  no  opinion  and  27  per  cent 
said  it  was  "Unsatisfactory." 

Even  though  the  business  education  teachers  on  the  whole  had  not 
taken  the  course  in  business  education  methods,  and  although  those  who 
had  done  so  were  about  evenly  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the  value  of 
the  course,  comments  on  many  questionnaires  showed  that  teachers  felt  a 
special  need  for  training  in  methods  of  teaching  the  business  skill  sub¬ 
jects.  Several  suggested  that  the  course  in  each  skill  subject  should  be 
mainly  devoted  to  the  techniques  of  teaching  the  subject*  They  said  that 
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the  skill  itself  should  be  a  prerequisite  of  the  course. 

The  evidence  of  the  questionnaire  was  that  the  teachers  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  type  of  course  which  combined  skill  training  and  teaching 
methods.  Altogether,  the  teachers  expressed  116  opinions  regarding  the 
junior  and  senior  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  and  the  office 
practice  courses  which  had  been  offered  at  the  Department  of  Education 
Summer  Schools  and  the  summer  sessions  of  the  University.  The  result  of 
consolidating  these  opinions  was  as  follows:"^ 


Superior 

14 

Satisfactory 

83 

Unsatisfactory 

19 

116 

The  summer  courses  in  the  secretarial  subjects  were  approved  as  either 
satisfactory  or  superior  in  83«6  per  cent  of  the  opinions  expressed. 

The  last  section  of  the  questionnaire  asked  teachers  to  indicate 
what  they  considered  the  best  type  of  program  for  training  teachers  of 
business  education.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  teachers  favored  training  in 
university  winter  sessions,  20  per  cent  chose  full  vocational  preparation 
for  business  followed  by  job  experience,  and  over  15  per  cent  chose  summer 
courses.  The  comments  which  teachers  wrote  on  this  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire  were  probably  more  significant  than  the  above  percentages.  Teachers 
indicated  in  their  comments  that  training  in  methods  was  important. 
Whichever  type  of  program  they  had  checked,  they  insisted  that  the  program 
must  include  training  in  methods. 

HThis  information  is  summarized  from  Tables  XXIV  to  XXVIII  in 
Chapter  VI,  pp.  170-175* 
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Recommendations  concerned  with  ensuring  the  business  education 
teachers'  proficiency  in  the  office  skill  subjects  and  his  acquaintanceship 
with  good  instructional  methods,  and  with  improving  the  teacher's  general 
business  background,  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VIII,  This  final  chapter 
also  includes  some  recommendations  for  high  school  business  education. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

A  very  wide  field  has  been  covered  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The 
recommendations  which  follow  are  mainly  concerned  with  business  teacher 
education  and  high  school  business  education  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 

The  suggestions  for  further  research  are  not  so  confined,  and  include 
several  which  could  be  carried  on  elsewhere. 

I.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Six  recommendations  have  been  derived  from  the  research  carried  out 
by  questionnaires  to  businessmen  and  business  education  teachers  and  from 
the  comparative  study  of  Canadian  high  school  business  education  and  business 
teacher-education,  along  with  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  leaders  in 
business  education  in  the  United  States. 

1.  The  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting  and  office  practice  which 
combine  training  in  these  skills  with  instruction  in  teaching  methods 
should  continue  to  be  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Such  courses  will  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
skills  unless  high  school  patterns  or  matriculation  requirements  are  altered 
as  mentioned  in  the  fifth  recommendation.  Even  though  proficiency  in  the 
business  skill  subjects  were  made  a  prerequisite  of  the  business  teacher- 
education  program,  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to  retain  one  course  in 
each  subject  as  a  methods  course  specific  to  that  skill.  The  results  of  the 
questionnaire  to  teachers  showed  that,  although  teachers  made  little  use 


. 
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of  a  general  course  in  business  education  methods  offered  at  summer  sessions 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  they  attached  great  importance  to  training  in 
methods.  Those  who  wrote  comments  on  the  questionnaire  commonly  explained 
that  they  had  condemned  those  means  of  preparation  for  certification  which 
they  had  checked  as  unsatisfactory  because  they  did  not  provide  sufficient 
instruction  in  teaching  methods.  The  summer  courses  in  typewriting,  short¬ 
hand  and  office  practice,  which  imparted  teaching  methods  along  with  the 
skills  concerned,  were  approved  by  83.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  gave 
an  opinion  on  them. 

2.  Demonstrations  of  skill  alone  should  not  be  accepted  for  teacher 
qualification  in  lieu  of  courses  such  as  Education  246  and  346  (Typewriting) 
and  Education  248  and  348  (Stenography).  However,  the  Faculty  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Alberta  should  continue  to  recognize  typewriting  and 
shorthand  skill  acquired  in  high  school,  or  elsewhere,  as  a  satisfactory 
prerequisite  to  the  senior  course  in  each  subject.  The  questionnaire  to 
teachers  revealed  that,  while  a  majority  of  the  teachers  who  had  gained 
certification  through  passing  qualifying  tests  reported  that  their  own 
preparation  for  teaching  the  skills  had  been  satisfactory  or  superior  at 
the  time  they  took  the  test,  fewer  teachers  chose  qualifying  tests  as  a 
desirable  device  for  ensuring  well-prepared  business  education  teachers 
than  chose  any  other  suggested  procedure. Some  teachers  wrote  on  the 
questionnaire  the  comment  that  qualifying  tests  were  unsatisfactory  because 
they  did  not  ensure  an  understanding'  of  teaching  methods.  Five  teachers 
commented  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  typewriting  and  shorthand  skill 


-*-See  Chapter  VT,  Table  XXX,  p.  180 
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prerequisite  to  the  teacher-training  courses  in  these  subjects  so  that,  in 
the  courses,  more  attention  could  be  given  to  methods.'- 

3.  A  general  business  background  course,  or  courses  in  economics 
and  business  administration,  should  be  included  in  the  business-teacher 
education  program.  The  questionnaire  to  Alberta  business  education  teachers 
asked  the  opinions  of  office  practice  teachers  regarding  the  value  of 
"background"  university  courses  as  preparation  for  teaching  the  courses  in 
office  practice,  secretarial  practice  and  clerical  practice.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  teachers  who  expressed  an  opinion  on  background  courses,  eighteen 

(72  per  cent)  classed  them  as  satisfactory  or  superior.  While  courses  in 
business  fundamentals  and  merchandising,  as  well  as  the  office  practice 
courses,  obviously  require  that  the  teacher  have  a  broad  understanding  of 
business,  such  understanding  is  also  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping, 
typewriting,  or  shorthand. 

The  American  business  education  leaders  quoted  in  Chapter  VI  held 
varying  viewpoints  on  the  place  of  vocational  skill  training  in  business 
education,  but  they  all  agreed  on  the  importance  to  business  education 
teachers  of  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  business,^  Likewise  the  N.A.B.T.T.I. 
Committee  on  Business  Teacher  Certification  regarded  instruction  in  general 
business  as  important  in  the  preparation  of  American  business  education 
teachers,  and  recommended  that  business  education  teacher  certification 
require  a  minimum  background  of  business  and  economic  understandings. 

4.  It  seems  desirable  that  provision  for  occupational  business 
experience  should  be  made  in  the  Alberta  business  teacher-education  program. 

^See  Chapter  VI,  pp.  174-176. 

^See  Chapter  VI,  pp.  126-130. 
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The  questionnaire  sent  out  to  Alberta  teachers  in  April,  1958,  did  not 
include  a  question  on  teaohers’  opinions  of  occupational  business  exper¬ 
ience,  but  in  the  replies  to  the  section  concerning  the  best  means  of 
preparation  for  business  education  teaching  (Your  General  Opinion) , 

27  per  cent  of  the  respondents  marked  ’’full  preparation  for  stenographic 
employment,  followed  by  a  minimum  term  of  actual  office  experience"  as 
their  first  choice.  The  thirty-four  holders  of  Senior  and  Advanced  Com¬ 
mercial  Certificates  who  answered  the  questionnaire  gave  44  per  cent  of 
their  first  choices  to  this  means  of  preparation.^ 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  three  of  the 
provinces  made  office  experience  a  requirement  for  business  education 
teacher  certification  and  that  a  fourth  required  it  for  its  highest  level 
of  certification,  also  that  in  the  United  States  the  N.A.B.T.T.I.  Committee 
on  Business  Teacher  Certification  recommended  that  occupational  business 
experience  be  a  part  of  business  teacher  education.  The  questionnaire  to 
Alberta  business  teachers  found  that,  among  the  teachers  who  answered  the 
questionnaire,  from  36  per  cent  of  the  office  practice  teachers  to  54  per 
cent  of  the  stenography  teachers  with  Senior  Certificates  lacked  occupa- 

5 

tional  experience  in  the  skills  they  were  teaching. 

5.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  extension  of  the  high  school  program 
to  Grade  Thirteen  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  allows  students  in  those 
provinces  to  enter  university  already  equipped  with  business  education 

4see  Table  XXIX,  Chapter  VI,  page  179* 

^Occupational  work  experience  was  indicated  by  64$  of  office  practice 
teachers  and  by  61$,  58 $  and  46$  of  the  holders  of  Senior  Certificates  in 
bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography  respectively.  See  Table  XVI, 
Chapter  VI,  page  153- 
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skills.  It  has  been  noted,  too,  that  the  prospective  business  education 
teacher  in  Saskatchewan  can  matriculate  with  one  of  his  business  skills 
brought  to  the  Grade  Twelve  level,  and  that,  in  New  Brunswick,  graduates 
of  the  high  school  business  education  program  may  enter  business  teacher- 
education.  Therefore,  investigation  is  recommended  into  the  feasibility 
of  allowing  high  school  students,  especially  those  intending  to  enter 
business  teacher  education,  more  opportunity  to  combine  high  school 
training  in  the  business  education  skills  with  preparation  for  university 
entrance. 

The  questionnaire  to  Alberta  business  education  teachers  showed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  typewriting  teacher,  the  small  number  who  reported 
having  learned  their  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  shorthand  skills  in  high 
school  evaluated  their  preparation  for  Senior  Certificates  in  these  subjects 
as  satisfactory  or  superior.  It  seems  desirable  that  more  opportunity  to 
take  these  business  subjects  should  be  afforded  to  matriculation  students 
who  plan  to  enter  business  teacher  education,  and  that  the  matriculation 
of  students  who  discover  an  interest  in  business  education  teaching  while 
following  a  business  education  pattern  in  high  school  should  be  facilitated. 

6.  Every  high  school  teacher  should  enter  into  the  task  of  improving 
spelling,  handwriting  and  composition,  and  skill  in  computation,  as  they 
arise  in  the  subjects  which  he  teaches.  It  has  been  seen  that,  while 
businessmen  ranked  personality  training,  training  in  the  fundamental  school 
subjects,  and  training  in  the  business  education  skills  about  equal  in 
their  choice  of  important  items  for  the  prospective  business  employee  to 
learn,  they  ranked  the  fundamental  school  subjects  a  little  higher  in 
indicating  the  ten  most  important  learnings,  and  attributed  considerably 
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more  neglect  to  the  school  in  the  matter  of  these  fundamental  subjects  than 

c 

in  the  other  areas  combined.  The  six  items  named  as  neglected  by  from 
one-quarter  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  businessmen  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  were:  spelling,  legible  handwriting,  acceptance  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  effective  expression  in  composing  letters  and  paragraphs,  pride 
in  work  and  conscientious  performance  of  tasks,  and  accuracy  in  the  four 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic.  Teachers  and  other  educationists 
should  ensure  that  these  aspects  in  which  business  employers  would  most 
appreciate  improvement  are  never  slighted  in  the  classroom. 

II.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Many  of  the  matters  which  have  been  touched  on  in  this  study  of 
business  education  in  Canada  raise  questions  which  can  only  be  answered 
by  further  research.  Some  suggestions  for  possible  future  studies 
follow: 

1.  A  survey  of  the  opinions  of  businessmen  in  the  distributive 
field  concerning  the  high  school  education  of  workers  entering  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trades. 

2.  An  investigation  of  the  value  of  business  background  courses  at 
the  university  level  to  teachers  engaged  in  business  education. 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  value  of  occupational  business  experience 
to  teachers  engaged  in  business  education. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  extent  to  which  use  is  made  of  courses 
offered  in  the  business  education  subjects  by  students  of  low,  average, 

^See  Table  XXXI,  Chapter  VII,  page  186. 
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and  superior  ability  under  the  present  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  high 
school  programs. 

5.  A  study  of  the  courses  in  correspondence,  spelling,  penmanship, 
and  dictation  offered  in  the  high  school  programs  of  several  of  the 
provinces,  with  the  objective  of  determining  whether  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  include  a  course  or  courses  of  this  sort  among  the  business 
education  electives  of  the  Alberta  high  school  program. 

6.  A  survey  of  the  opinions  of  those  Alberta  business  education 
teachers  who  have  trained  since  the  introduction  of  the  1954  Faculty  of 
Education  program,  concerning  the  merits  of  the  skill  training  and 
instruction  in  business  education  teaching  methods  which  they  have  received. 

7»  A  survey  of  high  school  business  education  and  business  teacher 
education  in  Canada,  made  after  a  suitable  interval  so  as  to  complement 
the  present  study  and  the  historical  thesis  completed  by  John  Cecil  Hewson 


in  1940 
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'.UESTIOMMRE  TO  INVESTIG.V  BUGJ.NEES  HU '3  OPINIONS 

CONCERNING 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


(  )  Please  complete  this  questionnaire  and  keep  it  until  the  inter¬ 

viewer  calls  to  pick  it  up  and  talk  with  you  personally  regarding 
the  needs  of  business  as  they  bear  on  vocational  training  for 
office  and  distributive  employment. 

(  )  Please  complete  this  questionnaire  and  forward  it  in  the  envelope 

enclosed  to  REGINALD  BEERE,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHER,  CAL] HR 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  CALI'AR,  ALBERTA. 

PART  A— OFFICE  EMPLOYMENTS 

1.  About  how  many  employees  does  your  firm  have  engaged 
in  stenographic,  clerical,  and  bookkeeping  work? 

2.  About  how  many  of  those  office  employees  are  newly 
hired  each  year? 

3o  How  many  high  school  graduates  would  you  probably  engage 
yearly  provided  they  had  received  suitable  business 
preparation  in  high  school? 


'  HAT  should  the  high  school  attempt  to  teach  in  order  to  prepare  graduates 
for  successful  office  employment? 


In  COLUMN  "A"  below,  check  off  the  items  you  consider  to  be  important. 
Space  is  provided  at  the  end  of  each  section  for  YOUR  suggestions. 

Choose  the  ten  most  essential  items,  numbering  them  in  order  of  importance 
in  COLUMN  "B". 

Indicate  by  placing  the  letter  "A"  to  "B"  in  COLUMN  "C"  the  five  things 
which  you  consider  to  be  the  most  neglected  by  the  high  schools,  judging 
from  your  experience  in  employing  high  school  graduates. 


A 


B 


C 


Arithmetic 

-accuracy  in  the  four  fundamental  process  of  arithmetic. 

-speed  in  the  four  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

-mental  arithmetic  (ability  to  arrive  at  answers  with¬ 
out  writing  down  figures.) 

-mathematical  problem-solving  ability. 


(your  further  suggestionsj 


W-m 
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Ueadinfi- 

-exact  and  under  at  and  in.  reading; 

(your  further  sucres t ions) 

Penmanship 

-legible  handwriting. 

-attractive  and  even  handwriting. 

lyour  further  suggestions) 

Language  Arts 

-spelli ng 

-effective  expression  in  composing  letters  and  paragraphs, 
-clearness  in  speech 
-correctness  in  speech. 

(your  further  suggestions) 

Typewriting 
-typewriting  speed. 

-typewriting  accuracy. 

-ability  to  arrange  material,  and  to  set  up  letters  of 
various  kinds. 

-careful  proofreading  habits. 

-ability  to  realign  material  in  machine,  and  to  type 
neat  corrections. 

-speed  in  typing'  numbers. 

-experience  in  typing  stencils  and  master  copies. 


(your  further  suggestions) 


. 

J 
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Shorthand 

-ability  to  write  60  -  80  w.  p.  m. ,  and  to  transcribe 
accurately. 

-ability  to  write  00  -  120  w.p.m. ,  and  to  transcribe 
accurately. 


(your  further  suggestions7 
Dictaphone 

-ability  to  set  up  an  attractive,  accurate,  end  correctly 
punctuated  letter  from  a  transcribing  machine  at  an 
actual  production  speed  of  30  -  45  w,  p.  m. 


(your  further  suggestions) 

Bookkeeping 

-ability  to  write  attractively,  and  to  form  figures  well, 

-thorough  understanding  of  debit  and  credit  theory,  rela¬ 
tionship  of  subsidiary  ledger  and  control  accounts,  etc. 

-knowledge  of  banking  procedures  (handling  of  cheques, 
deposits,  drafts,  exchange,  notes,  etc.) 

-ability  to  calculate  depreciation,  accruals,  etc.,  and 
to  prepare  financial  statements,  close  books,  etc. 


"("your  further  suggestions) 

Office  Machines 

-ability  to  operate  Ditto,  Gestetner,  Mimeograph,  or 
other  duplicators. 

-ability  to  use  touch  method  on  the  10-key  adding  machine 

-skill  in  operating  full-keyboard  adding  machines 

-ability  to  use  key-driven  calculator  (Comptometer, 

Burroughs . ) 

-ability  to  employ  rotary  or  automatic  calculators. 


■ 
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Office  Fachines  (continued) 

-ability  to  post  ledgers  and  prepare  statments  with  a 
bool  keeping  machine. 

(your  further  suggestions")” 

General  Business  Kno\-/ledge 

-knowledge  of  postal  and  telegraph  procedures 9  and  of 
rail  shipping. 

-facility  and  good  manners  in  using  the  telephone. 

-an  understanding  of  investments,  including  bonds,  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  chare  capital,  etc. 

-knowledge  of  corporate  organization. 

-business  law. 

-economics. 


(your  further  suggestions) 


Language 

-French  -  ability  to  read  French. 

ability  to  read  and  write  French, 
ability  to  speak  and  converse  in  French. 

-Spanish  -  ability  to  read  Spanish. 

ability  to  read  and  write  Spanish, 
ability  to  speak  and  converse  in  Spanish. 

-German  -  ability  to  read  German. 

ability  to  read  and  write  German, 
ability  to  speak  and  converse  in  German. 


(other  languages) 

Filing 

-skill  in  arranging  and  finding  material  alphabetically, 
-practice  with  the  Direct  Name  Visible  system. 


. 
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Piling'  (continued) 

-knowledge  of  all  main  filing  systems. 

-uses  of  various  indicators,  practice  with  "tickler" 
files,  "B.  P."  folders,  "OUT"  cards,  etc. 

"(your  further  suggestions) 

Personality 

-attention  to  dress  and.  posture. 

-good  manners. 

-pride  in  work  and  conscientous  performance  of  tasks. 

-ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers. 

-wholesome  attitude  toward  corrections,  and  good  habits 
cf  attention  to  instruction. 

-acceptance  of  responsibility. 

"(your  further  suggestions) 


. 
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The  High  School  "A"  Card  for  the  1957-58  term,  submitted  by  jour  high 
school ,  shows  that  you  use  the  following  special  qualifications  for 
teaching  business  education  subjects.  (Your  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
below  will  cover  any  further  qualifications  you  may  have  and  any  other 
discrepancies  in  our  information  from  the  "A"  Cards.) 


(  ) 

Advanced  Commercial  Certificate  (  )  Senior  Commercial  Cert. 

(  ) 

Three  Senior  Certificates  (  )  Two  Senior  and  One  Junior 

(  ) 

Cert. 

Two  Senior  Certificates  (  )  One  Senior  and  Two  Junior 

(  ) 

Cert. 

One  Senior  and  One  Junior  Cert.  (  )  Three  Junior  Certificates 

(  ) 

Two  Junior  Certificates  (  )  Cert,  in  Typewriting 

(  ) 

Certificate  in  Bookkeeping  (  )  Certificate  in  Stenography 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

Please  help  us  to  find  out  how  Alberta  business  teachers  became  trained 
and  qualified  for  their  work,  and  give  your  opinions  concerning-  the  means 
of  training  and  testing  which  you  yourself  experienced. 

YOU  NEED  NOT  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE — ANSWERS  ON  INDIVIDUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRES  WILL  BE  KEPT  IN  CONFIDENCE  ........  PLEASE  BE  FRANK. 


GENERAL  ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
Circle  certificate  held: 

1st  2nd  Jr.  E  &  I  E  &  I  St,  E  St.  S  H,  S.  Professional  L.  of  A, 
List  university  degrees  held: 

oooooooooooo®oooooooooooooo®oooo«o*ooooooooooo«ooooooo©oo»oocooooooooooooo 


N.  B.  - 

ANSWER  WITH  CHECK  MARKS 

-  in  the  sections  below,  rate  only  the  means  of  training  which 
formed  part  of  YOUR  OWN  preparation. 

BOOKKEEPING 

Do  you  teach?  (  )Record  Keeping  10  (  )Bookkeeping  20  (  )Bookkeeping  30 


:■  - 
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Have  you  a  special  bookkeeping  certificate? 

(  )  Junior  (  )  Senior  (  )  Letter  of  Authority  (  )  None 

Have  you  had  university  courses  in  bookkeeping? 

University  of  Equivalent  courses 

Alberta  elsewhere 

Accounting  1 
Accounting  52 
Accounting  53 
Commercial  Law  41 
Commercial  Law  51 
Mathematics  43 
Business  Administration 

How  do  you  rate  your  university  courses,  as  checked  above,  as  preparation 
teaching  high  school  bookkeeping? 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Did  you  qualify  for  a  bookkeeping  certificate  by  taking  a  course  at  a 
Department  of  Education  Summer  School? 

(  )  Junior  Certificate  (Bookkeeping  i)  (  )  Senior  Certificate 

(Bookkeeping  II) 

How  do  you  rate  such  a  summer  school  course  as  a  preparation  for  teaching 
high  school  bookkeeping? 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Did  you  qualify  to  teach  bookkeeping  by  passing  a  qualifying  test? 

(  )  Junior  Certificate  (Bookkeeping  I;  (  )  Senior  Certificate  (Book¬ 

keeping  II ) 

Tell  where  you  had  learned  bookkeeping  and  how  you  prepared  for  this  test— 
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Hate  your  preparation  for  teaching  bookkeeping  in  high  school  (as  it  stood 
at  the  time  you  passed  the  qualifying  test.) 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 

Did  you  learn  bookkeeping  at  a  business  college?  (  )  Yes 

Rate  your  business  college  bookkeeping  as  a  preparation  for  teaching 
bookkeeping  in  high  school. 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 

Did  you  take  extension  courses  in  accountancy  as  a  preparation  for  teaching? 
(  )  La  Salle  (  )  Other  ( specify)  ....... ..... ......  .  . . ...  . . .... . 

How  do  you  rate  such  courses  as  teacher  preparation? 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Were  you  granted  a  teaching  certificate  on  your  credit  in  High  School 
bookkeeping? 

(  )  Junior  Certificate  (  )  Senior  Certificate 

Name  the  most  advanced  course  you  had  taken  in  high  school  bookkeeping. ... . 
Evaluate  the  preparation  high  school  bookkeeping  gave  you  for  teaching— 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Describe  any  procedure,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  sections  above,  by 
which  you  came  to  hold  an  Alberta  teacher's  certificate  in  bookkeeping. 


00000000*0©«000#«0**000®«©900000*«AO*»®#00«008«900«#***®**0®*00*0®0000*0*© 


Evaluate  such  preparation  for  teaching  high  school  bookkeeping— 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


. 


Have  you  done  practical  bookkeeping  or  accounting? 

as  a  regular  business  employee  . ....  months  as  a  summer  job  .  0 . . .  months 
as  on  after-school  job  (student)  . ....  months  In  armed  forces  months 
as  an  after-school  job  (teacher)  .....  months  ......... .....o  .....  months 


TYPEWRITING 


Do  you  teach?  (  )  The  typewriting  option  in  Grade  IX 

(  )  Typewriting  10  (  )  Typewriting  20  (  )  Typewriting  30 

Have  you  a  special  typewriting  certificate? 

(  )  Junior  (  )  Senior  (  )  Letter  of  Authority  (  )  Hone 

flease  estimate:  (l)  The  net  speed  you  typed  to  gain  your  (highest) 

typewriting  certificate  oo.ooooeo.©©oooW.poirL. 

(2)  The  highest  net  speed  you  have  ever  achieved— 
in  high  school  or  business  college  training? 
in  practical  office  experience?  etc. 

o  00  o  o  o  ©  •  ©  •  o  o  .0W0D0IB0 

net  speed  —  speed  after  standard  10  word  penalty  for  each  error  has  been 
deducted. 


Did  you  qualify  to  teach  typewriting  by  taking  courses  at  a  Department  of 
Education  School? 

(  )  Typewriting  I  (Junior  Certificate)  (  )  Typewriting  II  (Senior 

Certificate' 

Tell  where  you  had  learned  to  type  and  how  you  prepared  for  this  test. 


ooooooooooooeoo®ooo*oooooooooooooeooooooo©o®o«®o®®ooooooooooooooooooooo«®o 


Ooooooooooooo®oooooco©oeo«oo®oo®ooooooooooo®©©oooooooooo«oooo®oooo©ooooe©o 


Rate  vour  preparation  for  teaching  typewriting  in  high  school  (as  it  stood 
at  the  time  you  passed  the  qualifying  test.) 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


■ 
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Were  you  granted  a  teaching  certificate  on  your  credit  in  High  School 
typewriting? 

(  )  Junior  Certificate  (  )  Senior  Certificate 

Name  the  most  advanced  course  you  had  taken  in  high  school  typewriting. 


Evaluate  the  preparation  high  school  typewriting  gave  you  for  teaching 
the  subject — 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 

Describe  any  procedure,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  sections  above,  by 

which  you  came  to  hold  an  Alberta  teacher’s  certificate  in  typewriting. 

o»o»o»o»9o»9«ooo»ooo6ooooooooo«eoooooQooo»«i>«oo«»9»99»oooo«o«ooe«oooooooo09 

•  •••••9»*«oo»oooooO’0»ooooao60oeoooeO'00oooooooooooo’<r99Q>'0<>o<9oeoe>4»9oooe9<»eeG>*e 

Evaluate  such  preparation  for  teaching  high  school  typewriting — 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 

Have  you  done  practical  office  typewriting? 

as  a  regular  business  employee:  eoo»  months  as  a  summer  job  «9»o  months 

as  an  after-school  job  (student)  .  «oe  months  in  armed  forces  ...»  months 

as  an  after-school  job  (teacher)  ««oe  months  .ooocooo.ooooo®  oo»o  months 

*Do  you  teach  the  typing  of  numbers  by  the  "pipe  organ"  method? 

(  )  Yes  (  )  No 

*This  question  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  Questionnaire,  but 
the  information  is  sought  as  a  matter  of  professional  interest. 
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STK'IOGRAFRY 


Do  you  teach? 

(  )  Shorthand  10  (  )  Shorthand  20  (  )  Secretarial  Practice  JO 

Have  you  a  special  shorthand  certificate? 

(  )  Junior  (  )  Senior  (  )  Letter  of  Authority  (  )  None 


Please  estimate :  (l)  The  speed  at  which  you  took  dictation  to 

gain  your  Senior  certificate.  ,.,...(w,p,m. 

(2)  The  highest  dictation  speed  you  have  ever 

mastered,  in  high  school  or  business  college 
training,  practical  experience,  etc.  ....... .w.p.m. 


Did  you  qualify  to  teach  shorthand  by  taking  courses  at  a  University  Summer 
School? 

(  )  Education  248  (Junior  Certificate)  (  )  Education  548  (Senior 

Certificate) 

Rate  your  University  Summer  School  course  as  a  preparation  for  teaching 
the  subject — 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Did  you  qualify  to  teach  shorthand  by  taking  courses  at  a  Department  of 
Education  Summer  School? 

Rate  your  course  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  typewriting  in  high  school— 
(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Did  you  qualify  to  teach  shorthand  by  taking  a  qualifying  test? 

(  )  Stenography  I  (Junior  Certificate)  (  )  Stenography  II  (Senior 

Certificate) 


■ 
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Tell  where  you  had  learned  shorthand  and  how  you  prep?  rod  for  thio  test. 
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Rate  your  preparation  for  teaching  shorthand  in  high  school  (as  it  stood 
at  the  tine  you  passed  your  qualifying'  test) 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


' 'ere  you  granted  a  teaching  certificate  on  your  credit  in  High  School 
shorthand? 

(  )  Junior  Certificate  (  )  Senior  Certificate 

fame  the  most  advanced  course  you  had  taken  in  high  school  shorthand. . . . . . 

Evaluate  the  preparation  high  school  shorthand  gave  you  for  teaching  the 
subject-- 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Describe  any  procedure,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  sections  above, 
by  which  you  came  to  hold  an  Alberta  teacher’s  certificate  in  shorthando 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
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Evaluate  such  preparation  for  teaching  high  school  shorthand-- 
(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Have  you  done  practical  office  stenography? 
as  a  regular  business  employee  . . . .  months 
as  an  after-school  job  (student)  , months 
as  an  after-school  job  (teacher)  . ...  months 


as  a  summer  job 
in  armed  forces 


o o  o .  months 
o  o  o «  months 
o.oo  months 


**Vhich  shorthand  system  do  you  teach?  (  )  Gregg  (  )  Pitman 

Do  you  know  both  systems? _ _ (  )  Yes _ (  )  Ho  _ _ 

**This  question  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  questionnaire,  but 
the  information  is  sought  as  a  matter  of  professional  interest. 
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OF. 'ICE  PRACTICE 


Do  you  teach?  (  )Bus.  Fdtls.  10  (  )  Office  Practice  20 

(  )  Office  Practice  30  (  )  Sec.  Training  30  (  )  Clerical  Practice  20 

Have  you  a  special  certificate  for  teaching  office  practice? 

(  )  Advanced  Certificate  (  )  Senior  Certificate  (  )  Letter  of 

in  Comm.  Subjects  in  Comm.  Subjects  Authority 

(  )  None 


Have  you  had  university  courses  in  this  field? 

(  )  Education  350-- Office  Practice  (formerly  Ed.  248 — Office  Training) 

Background  Courses 

(  )  Business  Admin.  -  1  course  (  )  Political  Economy  -  1  course 

(  )  Business  Admin.  -  2  courses  (  )  Political  Economy  -  2  courses 

(  )  Commercial  Law  -  1  course  (  )  Political  Economy  -  3  courses 

(  )  Commercial  Law  -  2  courses  (  )  Other  (specify)  , . . . . » . . . » . . 0 

(a)  How  do  you  rate  your  course  in  Education  350  (formerly  Ed.  248)  as 
preparation  for  teaching  Office  Practice? 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 

(b)  How  do  you  rate  your  background  courses  (as  checked  above)  as  prepara- 
tion  for  teaching  high  school  office  practice  courses? 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


If  you  qualified  at  Business  College,  list  the  subjects,  other  than  book¬ 
keeping,  typewriting  and  shorthand,  which  were  included  in  your  training: 
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Rate  your  Business  College  training  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  the  high 
school  office  practice  course— 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 
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Describe  any  procedure,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  sections  above,  by 
which  you  came  to  hold  an  Alberta  teacher's  certificate  covering  office 
practice,, 


O  0  o  o 


•  ooaooooooocooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
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Evaluate  this  preparation  for  teaching  high  school  office  practice— 

(  )  Superior  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


Have  you  done  practical  office  work? 
as  a  regular  office  employee 
as  an  after-school  job  (student)  c.  „ 
as  an  after-school  job  (teacher)  „  „ . . 


months 

as  a  summer  job 

„ c . .months 

months 

in  armed  forces 

0  0 0 « months 

months 

oooe®o*oeoooooo 

0  0 „ 0  months 

METHODS  COURSES 


Have  you  taken?  (  )  Education  J>60  or  46O— Commercial  Section 

(  )  Education  280  S.Su— Commercial  Section 

Evaluate  your  methods  courses  as  an  aid  to  teaching  business  education 
subjects— 

(  )  Most  valuable  (  )  Satisfactory  (  )  Unsatisfactory 


YOUR  GENERAL  OPINION 


Which  of  the  means  listed  below  do  you  believe  would  ensure  the  best 
prepared  business  education  teachers?  Indicate  the  THREE  you  believe  to 
be  best,  in  order  of  choice,  with  1,  2  and  3» 

(judge  these  strictly  on  their  merit  AS  TRAINING,  rather  than  on  their 
practicability,,  Try  to  form  your  judgements  independently  of  how  you 
yourself  prepared  for  your  certificates,, ) 

(  )  Winter  session  university  courses  in  each  subject  field,, 

(  )  Summer  session  university  courses  in  each  subject  field. 


■ 
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(  )  Attendance  at  private  businoos  college. 

(  )  Pull  preparation  for  stenographic  employment,  followed  by  a  minimum 

term  of  actual  office  experience.  (New  Brunswick  requires  two  to 
three  years,,) 

(  )  Qualifying'  examinations  to  allow  teachers  who  have  become  proficient 

through  private  or  correspondence  study,  business  college  or  university 
training,  to  be  certificated  upon  passing  the  test. 

(  )  Other  (specify) * . . . . . . . . . . 


o 
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THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH! 


Return  completed  questionnaires  to:  Reginald  Beere 

Box  31 


CALMAR,  Alberta 


■ 


> 
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Ammoix  c 

OPINIONS  EXPRESSED  BY  3U3INKX1EN  IN  INTERVIEW 

The  comments  below  were  recorded  from  the  personal  interviews  of 
the  author  with  the  office  managers  and  personnel  managers  who  replied  to 
the  "Questionnaire  to  Investigate  Businessmen’s  Opinions  Concerning  High 
school  business  Education." 


rithmetiCo 


I  .any  applicants  having  Grade  Nine  or  higher  have  a  difficult  time 
with  the  arithmetic  examination  which  is  administered  to  all  new  employees. 

The  bank  is  satisfied  with  school  arithmetic.,  There  is  no  place 
in  banking  for  "mental"  arithmetic „  The  worker  should  rely  only  on  written 
calculations o 

The  lack  of  ability  of  the  high  school  people ,  as  in  adding  sales 
slips  and  calculating  discount s,  is  apalling. 

Stenographers  often  type  the  printed  body  of  a  quotation  to  disagree 
with  the  figures.  People  working  in  the  back  end  of  the  metal  shop  and 
those  coming  into  university  engineering  courses  today  alike  show  a  complete 
lack  of  mathematics. 


Reading 


Poor,  inexact  reading  is  to  blame  for  many  of  the  faults  of  our 
office  staff.  The  reader  should  pronounce  every  word.  The  reader  who 
skips  unfamiliar  words  and  gets  meaning  from  context  fails  to  master  the 
words  for  his  vocabulary,  misses  them  in  dictation  and  the  like. 

In  insurance  much  depends  upon  reading  the  contract. 


Uniting 

Handwriting  is  an  outstanding  deficiency  in  education. 

Because  of  the  poor  writing  habits  of  the  people  we  hire,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  insist  that  our  clerks  print  in  block  letters  on  our 
dry  cleaning  bills. 
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Alberta  writing  is  the  worst  in  Canuda,  except  possibly  that  of 
Mari timers. 


spelling. 

A  new  girl  is  expected  to  know  the  spelling  of  common  words  before 
she  learns  the  business.  Reject  letters  cause  the  greatest  loss  of  time 
with  new  girls. 

Spelling  is  the  greatest  gripe.  rihe  verbal  score  has  been  the 
poorest  on  the  clerical  tests  given  to  applicants  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years . 


Composition. 

Clerks  with  an  ability  to  express  themselves  in  English,  and  a 
power  of  concentration  which  enables  them  to  understand  cases  and  make 
adjustments,  are  more  highly  paid  here  than  stenographers.  We  regard 
very  favourably  the  high  school  training  of  employees  that  we  have  taken 
on.  The  only  point  in  which  the  high  school  product  seems  in  much  need 
of  improvement  is  in  the  ability  to  write  a  well-expressed  paragraph  or 
letter. 


Speech. 


The  schools  should  be  able  to  teach  correct  speech.  Correct  speech 
to  customers  is  important. 


Typewriting. 

This  is  a  head  office,  strong  on  bookkeeping.  We  have  trouble 
getting-  girls  who  like  typing  statements. 

Typing  ability  is  important.  Teletype  work  is  an  important  phase 
in  oil  industry  offices.  Familiarizing  students  with  the  touch  of  an 
electric  typewriter  in  high  school  would  help  them  in  learning  this. 

New  typists  are  given  a  two  to  three  weeks  training  period.  We 
require  50  v.p.m.  typing  speed,  and  accuracy. 

High  school  typing  policy  is  at  fault.  Only  those  students  who 
are  to  be  made  job-ready  should  be  given  typing  at  all.  Our  office  gives 
a  monthly  10-minute  test  to  grade  girls  for  a  merit  bonus  in  their  wage. 
Some  girls  from  high  school  and  business  college  get  a  negative  score  under 
International  Contest  Rules,  I  spend  some  time  in  teaching  typing  to  our 
staff.  I  believe  in  speed  first— accuracy  can  be  developed  afterwards. 


' 


"  ,  .  .  ■  ■  i 


I  consider  60  w,pom0  in  typing  find  125  w0p,mo  in  shorthand  as  the 
only  valid  standards  for  stenographers , 


stenography 0 

A  good  stenographer  can  write  her  own  ticket- — there  are  30  few  of 

them. 


Yon  can’t  beat  a  stenographer  that  is  alive. 


Dictation  Machines, 

We  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  girls  with  any  speed  in  shorthand. 
Girls  brought  in  on  junior  jobs  lose  their  speed,  ibis  office  is  getting 
a  dictation  machine  so  that  instead  of  one  stenographer  able  to  write  from 
dictation  there  will  be  several  typists  able  to  use  the  dictation  machine. 

The  dictaphone  is  important  to  a  worker  in  this  office,  not  short¬ 
hand,  e  want  one  girl  to  do  shorthand  when  urgent  work  comes  up,  as 
taking  statements  from  parties  who  call  at  the  office  regarding  accidents, 
for  the  routine  of  adjustment  work  the  dictation  machine  is  more  practical 
as  the  adjuster  can  spend  his  time  out  of  the  office,  examining  damage  and 
estimating  repairs,  and  do  his  dictation  in  the  evening. 


Bookkeeping, 

Practice  in  making  payrolls  could  be  given  in  school.  Otherwise 
satisfactory  girls  seem  dased  when  called  on  to  do  this  simple  but  essen¬ 
tial  task. 

An  understanding  of  bookkeeping  principles  is  useful  to  all,  in 
business  or  out. 

High  school  bookkeeping  teaching  is  satisfactory.  High  school 
trained  girls  in  this  office  assist  the  accountant  in  postings  and 
calculations  with  good  understanding  and  neatness.  In  general,  we  feel 
that  the  high  school  does  a  good  job. 

No  girls  understand  debit  and  credit.  Perhaps,  in  this  large  office, 
there  is  one  who  does.  About  one  girl  in  fifty  engaged  in  office  work  is 
a  bookkeeper  and  might  be  concerned  with  banking  procedures. 

We  have  never  hired  any  help  who  had  taken  bookkeeping  in  high 


school 


. 


. 


Office  Machines. 


A  girl  does  not  need  to  have  high  school  training  on  business 
machines o  The  Comptometer  should  be  isolated  to  girls  with  real 
mathematical  ability*  Only  one  operator  in  ten  is  accurate  enough  to 
use  a  Comptometer.  This  firm  prefers  to  have  an  operator  use  a  machine 
from  three-quarters  to  full  time,  or  else  to  have  the  work  done  with 
pencil  and  paper. 

We  would  appreciate  the  high  school  training  the  girls  on  office 
machines,  but  would  not  hold  the  school  responsible  to  give  such  training1. 

Bookkeeping  machines  knowl edge  is  useful.  It  is  hard  to  find 
trained  girls  for  these  machines.  Comptometer  operators  are  also 
scarce.  A  Comptometer  operator  should  also  be  able  to  do  general 
clerking  and  even  typing.  If  a  Comptometer  operator  has  general  ability, 
this  training  can  be  an  avenue  to  promotion. 


General  Business  Knowledge. 

General  ideas  on  dealing  with  banks,  the  correct  filling  out  of 
cheques  and  understanding  of  bank  procedures  should  be  more  taught. 

People  have  a  surprising  lack  of  knowledge  of  postal,  telegraph 
and  rail  shipping  procedures. 

These  matters  of  telegraph  service,  shipping  services  and  the  like, 
are  assigned  only  to  particular  people  who  must  keep  up  on  ever-changing 
regulations. 


Telephone  Ability. 

Girls  must  be  able  to  handle  emergency  calls.  Telephone  girls 
must  take  an  interest  in  the  client’s  good®  They  must  be  interested 
in  the  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Pleasantness  is  important.  People  calling  in  often  seem,  or  are, 
impatient.  The  telephone  girl  should  not  "answer  back." 

Besourcefulness  at  the  telephone  is  an  asset  in  an  office  girl. 
She  should  answer  questions  about  matters  she  understands  or  can  look 
up,  not  just  find  someone  else  to  take  the  call. 


Foreign  Languages. 

One  employee  here  is  useful  for  his  French,  another  more  so  by 
virtue  of  his  Ukrainian. 
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This  company  makes  use  of  employees  with  French  in  Montreal, 
and  in  northerly  points.  French  is  not,  of  course,  an  asset  in  our 
Calgary  office. 


Personality. 

While  personality  is  not  exactly  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools,  I  feel  a  great  deat  of  influence  could  be  exerted  on  students 
by  their  teachers.  Good  taste  and  manners,  and  above-average  personal¬ 
ity  must  be  acquired!  they  are  not  hereditary.  Teachers,  through 
their  long  daytime  association  with  students,  should  be  of  immeasurable 
help  to  them  in  this  regard. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  responsibility  in 
those  just  out  of  school. 

The  crop  of  young  people  comes  into  business  with  an  eye  on 
high  pay.  The  young  people  lack  much  in  their  ideas  on  giving  service. 

A  good  attitude  must  accompany  ability  in  order  to  have  anything. 
Sometimes  we  will  hire  someone  with  a.  little  less  productive  capacity 
if  the  attitude  is  right. 

Many  seeking  work  are  looking  for  the  pay  cheque  rather  then  the 

job. 


Much  of  the  complaint  business  makes  about  young  people  is  in 
the  matter  of  personality.  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  business,  and 
not  all  to  be  blamed  on  the  schools. 

High  school  students,  and  other  people  of  more  experience,  too, 
fail  to  appreciate  the  way  in  which  their  contribution  must  make  the 
company  go.  Unless  the  clerks  are  on  time— unless  workers  work,  unless 
salesmen  sell,  the  company  will  not  be  able  to  support  them  or  their 
fellow  employees. 

Persons  \>rtio  will  not  assume  responsibility  are  not  ke£t  long  in 
this  office. 

The  two  most  important  factors  are  common  sense  and  initiative. 
Without  these  you  have  an  automaton  whose  skills  are  of  no  great  help 
to  his  or  her  employer.  Are  these  two  qualities  being'  developed  in 
our  schools? 

I 

Workers  are  loth  to  accept  more  responsibility.  Class  2 
stenographers  are  unwilling  to  try  the  examination  for  Class  3®  (The 
promotion  would  give  them  supervisory  duties  and  added  responsibility. ) 
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Fifty  per  cent  of  the  attributes  which  the  employer  considers 
in  hiring  on  office  worker,  and  which  enable  an  employee  to  hold  his 
job  aferwnrd,  are  covered  by  the  personality  section  of  the  question¬ 
naire — speech,  manners  and  courtesy,  seme  show  of  originality,  plus 
dependability  and  concern  to  do  the  job. 

Many  too  timid,  too  reticent  personalities  need  to  be  "brought 
out"  by  education. 

Many  students  come  through  the  school  system  into  business  lacking 
loyalty,  co-operation,  personality,  proper  work  habits,  and  "finalizing 
ability."  Students  should  be  taught  to  finish  assignments  and  tests. 

The  fact  that  the  job  is  finished,  as  well  as  the  quality,  should  be 
regarded  by  the  teacher.  Ability  to  "finalize"  is  much  needed  in  business. 
It  is  the  ability  to  perceive  what  the  complete  task  amounts  to  and  to 
keep  at  it  until  it  is  tidily  finished. 

Me  have  listed  "pride  in  work  and  conscientious  performance  of 
tasks"  among  the  things  which  the  high  school  most  neglects  to  teach. 
However,  the  inflationary  times,  with  oil  company  wages  higher  than 
those  of  other  businesses,  are  much  to  blame  for  the  poor  attitude 
of  some  workers. 

The  average  teen-age  girl  coming  into  the  office  wants  to  receive 
more  than  she  gives.  She  tends  not  to  be  honest  towards  work,  lengthens 
the  breaks,  comes  late  to  work  and  sometimes  is  an  absentee.  She  reads 
in  the  office  and  may  spend  some  days  resting  up  after  excesses. 

Getting  along  with  others  and  meeting  the  public  is  of  prime 
importance. 

Businessmen  want  girls  to  give  some  attention  to  dress  and 
posture.  Next  after  unruly  hair  a  businessman  objects  to  sloppy,  flat 
shoes. 


Three  qualities  are  essential;  sincerity,  appreciation  and 
humility.  Sincerity  is  the  foundation.  Appreciation  of  the  customer8 s 
business  must  not  only  be  felt  but  "put  across."  Humility  outlaws 
egotism  and  a  false  shell  of  defense.  The  desire  to  serve  and  satisfy 
the  customer  must  be  paramount. 

The  ability  to  get  along  with  all  contacts  is  important.  This 
comes  with  maturity.  Members  of  large  families  learn  to  give  and  take 
easily. 


Manners  seem  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  is  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  giving  conscientious  service  for  the  salary  earned. 

The  high  school  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  personality  defects 
to  a  great  degree. 


- 
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Personality  is  a  function  of  the  home  ns  much  as  of  the  school. 


Distributive  Businesses, 

Appearance  is  the  biggest  point.  Personality  in  meeting  customers 
is  second. 

Our  major  criticisms  of  high  school  graduates  come  under  dress, 
personality  and  responsibility.  This  store  employs  high  school  trainees 
for  sales  and  the  late  shopping  evening.  Girl  trainees  have  half  their 
tuition  paid  at  a  charm  and  personality  school. 


Education  in  General. 

There  seems  to  be  great  disparity  in  the  abilities  of  students 
having  "matriculation."  3ome  score  very  well,  some  very  badly,  on  the 
rather  simple  test  which  is  given  all  applicants. 

In  business  you  have  to  know  about  everything.  High  school 
graduates  lack  breadth  of  knowledge  and  seem  to  need  a  year  or  two 
more  of  education. 

It’s  not  what  you  learn  in  school;  it's  applying  yourself  later. 
The  student  who  will  not  work  in  school  will  not  work  in  business.  The 
school  should  concentrate  on  those  capable  of  applying  themselves. 

Due  to  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  activities  in  the  normal 
business  office  today,  preparatory  specialized  training  is  not  practical 
with  the  exception  of  typing,  shorthand  and  Comptometer.  The  result  is 
that  the  best  prospective  office  employee  is  the  one  with  the  best 
possible  basic  academic  education  combined  with  the  best  possible  busi¬ 
ness  education,  giving  background  knowledge  of  business  methods,  proce¬ 
dures  and  machines  with  good  personal  and  work  habits.  Specialized 
training  is  usually  provided  or  made  available  by  business  concerns,  and 
is  easily  picked  up  by  employees  with  the  right  background. 


On  Finishing  School. 

he  have  many  employees  that  have  not  completed  school.  Those 
who  have  had  to  drop  school  generally  make  out  all  right,  but  those 
who  just  decided  to  quit  prove  lacking.  Those  who  complete  Grade  Twelve 
have  little  trouble. 
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We  find  that  an  employee's  adaptability  depends  upon  his  basic 
education.  Those  with  Grade  Nino  can  be  trained  to  do  a  particular 
job  well,  but  those  with  Grade  Twelve  stand  a  much  greater  chance  of 
promotion  because  of  a  very  great  gain  in  adaptability. 

Grade  Eleven  is  now  almost  a  minimum  mental  requirement.  This 
office  docs  use  girls  with  only  Grade  Nine  education  for  checking  bus 
tickets . 
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APPENDIX  D 

TABLE  XXXII 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  B.  ED.  DEGREE  WITH  DOUBLE  COMMERCIAL 
MAJOR  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA* 


Areas 

Percentage 

Proportions 

of 

Courses  Required 

Analysis  of 

Suggested  by 

Study 

B.Ed.  Program 

N.A.B.T.T.Io 

General 

Education 


(24  credits) 


General 

Professional 

Education 


(12  credits) 


Special 

Professional 

Education 


(12  credits) 


Business  and 
Related  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter 

(30  credits) 

(78  credits 
for  decree) 


English  100,  101 
History  102 

2  of  Math.,  Sci.,  Lang. 
Philosophy  or  Psychology 
English  200 
English  300 
English  400 


31  1o 


Education 


Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 


400 — Survey  of  Ed.  1 5%  fo 
Thought 

332 — Psychology  of 
Adolescence 
206— Speech  Training 
208 — Audio-Visual 
410 — Administration 


Education  200— Introduction  l^jj?  fo 

to  Education 

Education  404 — Curriculum  and 
Instruction 
in  Special 
Subjects 

Option  chosen  from  nine  Education 
courses 


Double  Major  38  c/o 

Economics  200 

Commerce  90,  101,  151,  201, 

252  or  363,  261,  351,  376, 
and  391 


38  -  42  io 


8-12  f 


8-12  io 


38  -  42  cJo 


*Calendar  -  1958-59  (Vancouver,  British  Columbia:  University 
of  British  Columbia,  1958; ,  pp.  328  and  339* 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  B.  ED.  DECREE  WITH  A  SECRETARIAL  OR 
A  BUSINESS  MAJOR  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA* 


Areas 

of 

Study- 


Courses  Required 


Percentage 
Analysis  of 
B.Ed.  Program 


Proportion 
Suggested  by 
N.A.B.T.T.Io 


General 

Education 

(36  credits) 


General 

Professional 

Education 


(12  credits) 


Special 

Professional 

Education 


(12  credits) 


Business  and 
Related  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter 


(18  credits) 


(76  credits 
for  degree) 


English  100,  101  46  $ 

History  102 

2  of  Math.,  Sci.,  Lang. 

Philosophy  or  Psychology 
English  200 
English  300 ,  400 


Non-Commerce  Teaching 
Major 


Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 

Education 


400 — Survey  of  Ed. 
Thought 

332 — [Psychology  of 
Adolescence 
206 — Speech  Training 
208 — Audio-Visual 
410- -Admini s  tra  t ion 


154  f ; 


Education  200 — Introduction  15if  io 

to  Education 
Education  301 — Ed*  Psychology 
Education  404— Curriculum  and 

Instruction  in 
Special  Subjects 
Option  chosen  from  nine  Education 
courses 


Secretarial  Ma.i or  23  °/o 

Commerce  90,  101,  151, 

201,  376,  and  391 


Business  Major 

Economics  200,  Commerce  90, 
151,  331,  376,  and  391 


38  -  42  °/o 


8-12  ^ 


8-12  ^ 


38  -  42  ^ 


*Calendar  -  1958-59  (Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  University 
of  British  Columbia,  1958) ,  pp.  328,  338  and  339. 
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TABLE  XXXIV 


REQUIRE!  ©ITS 
AT 


FOR  A  B.  ED.  DEGREE  WITH  A  COMMERCIAL 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN* 


MAJOR 


Areas 

of 

Study 

Percentage 

Courses  Required**  Analysis  of 

B.Ed.  Program 

Proportions 
Suggested  by 
N.A.B.T.ToI, 

General 

Education 

English  102  35-40  °/o 

History  of  Philosophy 

Science 

Second  Language 
^  courses  for  "Minor" 
an  Elective 

38  -  42  fo 

General 

Professional 

Education 

Education  110 — Growth  and  20  fo 

Learning 

Education  310 — Educational 

Psychology 

Education  321 — Admini s trat i on 

Education  401 — Foundations  of 

Education 

8  —  12  °/o 

Special 

Professional 

Education 

Education  240--Teaching  Pro-  10  fa 

cedures,  Elem. 

Education  476 — Commercial 

Methods 

8-12  io 

Business  and 
Related  Sub¬ 
ject  Matter 

Accounting  211  JO  -  35  i° 

Administration  224 

Economics  211 

La w  401 

MatPiematics  202a  and  204b 

Economics  101 

an  Elective 

IP. 

C\! 

■dh 

8 

CO 

NV 

• A eneral  Calendar  -  1960-61  (Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan: 

.  n:  v.  rsity  of  Saskatchewan,"  196b)  ,  pp.  254?  255?  257 « 

**The  elective  shown  beneath  the  dotted  line  in  both  the  "General 
Education"  and  the  "Business  and  Related  Subject  Matter"  sections  is  not 
confined  to  these  areas.  The  Calendar  specifies  only  that  this  elective 
shall  be  a  senior  class. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  13.  ED.  DEGREE  WITH  A  DUS  HESS  EDUCATION  MAJOR 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA* 


Arons 

of 

Study 

Courses  Required** 

Percentage 
Analysio  of 

B.  Ed,  Program 

Proportions 
Suggested  by 
Sl.A.B.T.T.I. 

General 

Education 

Sociology  202 

English  200 

Philosophy 

2-course  teaching  minor 
from  Arts  and  Science 

23  -  32  % 

.•  58  -  42  i 

Mathematics  (Division  C  Option) 

Senior  Arts-  and  Science  Option 

General 

Professional 

Education  201— Introduction  p2  c/° 

to  Education 

C  -  .12  fo 

Education  Education  262—  Administration 
Education  276— Educational 
Psychology 

Education  476 —  do. 

Education  492 — Philosophy  of  Ed. 
2  Senior  Education  Options 


Special 

Professional 

Education 


Eu sine ss  and 
Related  Sub- 
je  b  Matter 


Physical  Education  201 
Education  280S — Methods 
Education  582— Student 
Teaching 


14  ^ 


/° 


Teaching  Ma.jor 
FIVE  of 

Education  246  or  546  (typing) 
Education  248  or  548  (shorthand) 
Education  550  (office  practice) 
Commercial  Law 

Business  Administration  200,  500 
Accounting . 200 j ^ 500 

Financial  Mathematics  or  Statistics 
Political  Economy  or  Accounting 
or  Business  Administration 


25  -  52  $ 


8-12  fo 


58  -  42 


(Division  C  Option, 
(Senior  Arts  and 
Science  Option) 


*Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  -  1959-60  (Edmonton, 
Alberta:  University  of  Alberta,  1959) »  pp.  40  and  41» 

**Tbe  options  shown  beneath  the  dotted  line  under  '’General 
Education"  can  be  so  cuosen  as  to  strengthen  "Business  and  Related 
Subject  Matter,"  as  shown  in  that  section. 
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PROPORTION  OP  OFFICE  SKILL  TRAINING  TO  RELATED  BUSINESS  SUBJECT  MATTER 
IN  THE  B.  ED,  PROGRAMS  FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 
AT  THREE  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITIES  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 
WITH  NAMES  OF  COURSES 


UNIVERSITY 

COURSES  IN 

OFFICE  SKILL  SUBJECTS 

COURSES  IN  RELATED 
BUSINESS  SUBJECT  MATTER 

Saskatchewan 

Accounting  211 

Administration  224 

Education  476 

Economics  101 

(Commercial 

Economics  211 

Major) 

Lai-;  40 1 

Mathematics  202a  and  204L 


(2  courses)  (5  courses) 


Alberta 

(Major  satisfying 
the  requirements 
for  a  Business 
Education  Certi- 
ficate 

Education  346  (typing) 
Education  348  (sh’hd) 
Education  350  (office 

practice) 

Accounting  200 

(4  courses) 

Commercial  Law 

(Optional  subjects  if 
chosen  in  this  area0) 

(l-2  courses) 

British  Columbia 

Commerce  90  (typing) 

Commerce  391  (office  mgt») 

Commerce  101  (sh'hd) 

Commerce  376  (personal  and 

(Secretarial 

Commerce  151  (acctg*) 

business 

Major) 

Commerce  201  (sec* 

practice) 

finance) 

(2  courses) 

(4  courses) 

British  Columbia 

Commerce  90  (typing) 

Economics  200 

(Business 

Commerce  151  (acctg») 

Commerce  331  (com*  law) 

Commerce  391  (office  mgt*) 

Major) 

(2  courses) 

Commerce  376  (personal  and 
business 
finance) 

(4  courses) 

British  Columbia 

Commerce  90  (typing') 

Economics  200 

Commerce  101  (sh’hd) 

(Commerce  363  (retail  store 

(Double  Commer» 

Commerce  151  (acctg,) 

(  management) 

cial  Major) 

Commerce  201  (sec, 

(  OR  Commerce  252 

practice) 

Commerce  261  (marketing) 

(Commerce  252  (int, acctg,) 

Commerce  331  (com,  law) 

(  OR  Commerce  363 

Commerce  391  (office  mgt„) 
Commerce  376  (personal  and 
business 

finance) 

(4-5  courses) 

(5-6  courses) 

• 
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APPENDIX  E 


RESPONSES  OF  ALBERTA  TYPEWRITING  TEACHERS 


TO  v:.UI3STIONL»  ON  THE  PIPE  ORGAN  IGSTHOD 


OF  TEACHING  THE  TIRING  OF  NUMBERS 


The  one  hundred  and  four  holders  of  the  Junior  and  .Senior  Certifi¬ 
es  tes  in  Typewriting  v;ho  responded  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  Alberta 
business  education  teachers  in  April,  1958,  replied  as  follows  to  the 
additional  question  regarding1  the  '’pipe  organ"  method  of  teaching  numbers: 


Used  the  "pipe  organ"  method  8 

Planned  to  use  the  "pipe  organ" 
method  in  1958-59  2 

Answered  that  they  did  not  use  the 
"pipe  organ"  method  55 

Did  not  answer  the  question 


104 
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RESPONSES  Off  .  L33HRTA  STENCXTJn  ITY  TEACHEH,; 


TO  QUESTIONS  ON  SHORT’HANT)  SYSTEMS  TAUGHT 


Sixty-eight  holders  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Certificates  in 
Stenography  responded  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  Alberta  business 
education  teachers  in  April,  1958*  They  replied  as  follows  to  additional 
questions  regarding  the  shorthand  systems  taught: 


Junior  Certificate  Holders 

Taught  the  Pitman  system 
Taught  the  Gregg  system 

None  knew  both  systems. 

Senior  Certificate  Holders 

Taught  the  Pitman  system 
Taught  the  Gregg  system 


16 

_2 

18 


41 

-2. 

50 


Eight  knev;  both  systems 


. 


